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To 


2 


To Lord — 


Tu turn which your lordſhip gave to the con- 
verſation of laſt night having laid me under the 
neceſſity of vindicating the ſtep I have lately taken 
in 1 Memoirs of my life, I think I have a 
ight to demand your opinion of the motives which 
I then explained; and this I aſk by way of appeal 
to your judgement from the ſentiments of thoſe who 
might perhaps think. my inducements were weak or 
frivolous. For though no perſon in the company 
attempted to invalidate the arguments I advanced; 
I could perceive that one gentleman was not alto- 
gether convinced of the retitude of that meaſure: 
ou may remember he dropped feveral diſſenting 
hints, couched in the modeſt expreſſions of, with 
ſubmiſſion to your ladyſbip's better judgement 
But to be ſure, you would not have taken ſuch a flep 
without firſt weighing the conſequences : Your pro- 
vocations were certainly very great, although the world 
it apt to put the worſt conſiruions upon every thing : 
——And other fuch prudential infinuations that are 
often more diſconcerting than the diſplayed objec- 

tions of a declared antagoniſt ; becauſe they, ſeem 
te import ſomething of great weight, which perſo- 
nal reſpe& endeavours to ſuppreſs. Theſe ſenten- 
tious 8 made ſuch impreſſion upon my 
mind, that I have been all night lon * my 
recollection in order to diſcover the weak ſide of my 
defence: but, as one always ſees through the miſt 
of partiality in one's own concerns, I muſt have — 
: : G . — 4 , 2 A . COUT © 


( i } 
courſe to your diſcernment, and ſeriouſly inſiſt upon 
knowing how far you approve the juſtification of, 


My Lord, | 
your lordſhip's 

moſt obedient ſervant. 

' : 7 * 4 4 a 
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T cANnNoT help obſerving that the ſerious manner, 
” in which, you 4G my. opinion. of the motives 
which induced you to publiſh your Memoirs, is ex- 
actly of a piece with the conduct of thoſe who con- 
ſult their friends for approbation rather than advice, 
and, by a diſappointment in their expectations of 
applauſe, are more than ever wedded to their own 
inventions. How would your ladyſhip look, ſhould 
I now, in conſequence of your demand, aſſume the 
air of a ſevere moraliſer, and tell you, that the ſtep 
you have taken was altogether precipitate and inex- 
cuſable, that you have unneceſſarily ayowed your 
indiſcretion, incurred the reſentment of individuals, 
and attracted the reproaches of a cenſorious world; 
and that, over and above theſe diſadvantages, you 
have ſubjected yourſelf for ever to a life of domeſtic 
diſquiet, by incenſing the tyrant of whom you 
complain beyond a poſſibility of forgiveneſs or re- 


conciliation? Would not all the reſentment of a 
diſappointed author take Far Set of your ladyſhip, 
$ 


overcaſt that cheerfulneſs of countenance with a 


ſullen frown, and lighten from thoſe fair eyes in 
gleams of diſpleaſure? No, you would be more 
ſurpriſed than offended at my obſervations. You 
would believe you had beea all along deceived in 

| | your 


( xii )) 


our opinion of my delicacy and underſtanding” 
. be monified we th diſcovery of fg 
miſtake, and look upon me with compaſſion, as one 
of thoſe tame, timid, rationalifts, who, being natu- 
rally phlegmatic and fearful, are utter ſtrangers to 
the refined ſenſations of the human heart, incapable 
of doing juſtice to thoſe melting tenderneſſes which 
they never felt, and too irreſolute to withſtand. the 
torrent of ignorant, malicious, or wrong- headed, 
clamour, when it affects a character in which their 
friendſhip ought to be intereſted. Your ſentiments 
I own, would in that caſe be juſt, excepting that 
ſhould engage your ladyſhip's pity in deſerving your 
contempt, and, inftead of being deſpiſed as a cold 
friend, be ſtill regarded by you as a weak and timo- 
rous well-wiſher. If your character ſuffered cruelly 
from miſrepreſentations ; if your fotbles were mag- 
nified and multiplied with all the aggravations of 
envy and fiction; if the qualities of your heart 
were decried or traduced, and even your under- 
ſtanding called in queſtion ; I agree with your lady- 
—.— that it was not only excuſable, but highly ne- 
ceſſary, to publiſh a detail of your conduct, which 
would acquit you of all or moft of thoſe fcandalous 
imputations. This taſk you have (in my opinion) 
performed, to the ſatisfaction of all the intelligent 
and unprejudiced part of mankind. He muſt be 
very deficient in candour and feeling, who, in read- 
ing your Memoirs, is not intereſted in your favour; 
who does not eſpouſe the cauſe of beauty, inno- 
cence, and love; who does not ſee that, as you once 
were, you would ſtill have continued to be, the 
pattern of conjugal faith and felicity, had not the 
croſs accidents of fortune forced you from the na- 
tural bias of your diſpoſition. Who does not ex- 
cuſe the tenderneſs, which youth and ſenſibility, ſo 
circutnſtanced, could not poflibly reſiſt? and who. 
does not freely forgive the fault, when he conſiders 
the particulars of the temptation? He muſt be 

__ | void 
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void of all taſte and reflection who does not admies 
your ſpirit, elegance, and ſenſe; and dead to all the 
er movements of the ſoul, if he is not agitated, 
thrilled, and tranſported, with the pathetic circumy 
ſtances of your ftory. Some people who are your 
ladyſhip's friends, and highly entertained with the 
iu e have withed you had ſpared yourſelf 
ome unneceſſary , confeſſions which they thought 
could ſerve no end but that of affording a handle to 
your enemies for cenſure and defamation ; I myſelf, 
own, was of the ſame opinion, until you convinced 
me. that, in ſupprefling one circumſtance which 
might be afterwards diſcovered, - your ſincerity 
through the whole piece would have been called in 
queſtion. And what have you avowed, that your 
moſt malicious foes dare blame, except your diſre- 
gard of an unnatural contract, which (though au- 
thoriſed by the laws of your country) was impoſed 
upon your 17 7 0 youth, and inexperience? Nor 
was thĩs conduct the reſult of vicious levity and in- 
temperance: you have already given undeniable 
proofs of your conſtancy and conjugal virtue to the 
firſt Jord of your affections, who was the choice of 
your love, and to whom your heart was unalterably 
wedded. Your natural ſenſibility had been, by his 
extraordinary care, tenderneſs, and attention, che- 
riſhed and improved to ſuch a degree of delicacy as 
could not poſſibly reliſh the attachment of the com- 
mon run of huſbands. No wonder then that you 
were uneaſy under a ſecond engagement, ſo much 
unlike the firſt that every circumſtance of the con- 
traft appeared to you in the moſt aggravating light, 
and made a ſuitable impreſſion upon your imagina- 
tion; and that you were not inſenſible to thoſe at- 
tractions, which had formerly captivated your heart, 
nor able to reſiſt the flattering inſinuations, incredi- 
ble aſſiduity, and ſurpriſing perſeverance, of an art- 
ful lover. And, fure, he could not have choſen a 
more favourable opportunity to prefer his addreſſes t: 
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ur paſſions were unuſually intendered by grief; 
= Ly diſſatisfied with 2 domeſtic fituation z 
ou were ſolitary for want of that intimate connexion 
in which you had been ſo happy before, and your 
breaſt glowed with the moſt pathetic ſuſceptibili 
while you were yet a ſtranger to the infidious wiles 
of man. In ſuch diſtreſs, the mind longs for ſym- 
pathy and conſolation ; it ſeeks'to repoſe itſelf upon 
the tender friendſhip of ſome kind partner that will 
ſhare and alleviate its ſorrows: ſuch a comforter ap- 
peared in the accompliſhed youth: your judgement 
was pleaſed with his qualifications; his demeanour 
acquired your eſteem ; your friendſhip was engaged 
by his ſincerity, and your affection was inſenfibly 
ſubdued. In ſhort, every thing conſpired to pro- 
mote his ſuit ; and my wonder 1s not that he ſuc- 
ceeded, but that you held out ſo long. Tour ſenti- 
ments, with regard to thoſe who have inveighed 
againſt your performance, are altogether conform- 
le to that good ſenſe and benevolent diſpoſition, 
which I have always admired and efteemed. As for 
writers who have exerciſed their pens in abuſing 
your ladyſhip, they are either objects of mirth or 
compaſſion. They, poor harmleſs creatures, in their 
hearts, wiſh you no evil. Their bufineſs is to eat 
honeſtly, if they can,—but at any rate to eat. Iam 
fully perſuaded, that, for a very ſmall ſum, you 
might engage the whole tribe to refute their own 
revilings and bellow with all their might in your 
praiſe, It would really be uncharitable as well as 
abſurd to expreſs the leaſt reſentment againſt ſuch 
feeble antagoniſts, who are literally the beings of a 
ſummer-day: they are the noiſy inſects, which the 
ſun of merit never fails to produce; the ſhadows, 
that continally accompany ſueceſs; and, indeed, 4a 
man might as well fight with his own ſhadow as at- 
tempt to chaſtiſe ſuch unſubſtantial phantoms. But, 
of all the emotions of your heart, which I am 


at preſent tempted chiefly to applaud is the ſorrow 
I you 


(( wi 


you. exprefs for having been obliged, in your own 
b — expoſe the Sai — | 
your. fate is inſeparably connected; and the laudable 
reſolution you have taken to live amicably with him 
or the future, provided he ſhall perſiſt in that con- 
& which he hath of late choſen to maintain. On 
the whole, though you may have inflamed the viru- 
ence of enyy and malice, rouſed tlie reſentment of 
ome whoſe, folly and ingratitude you had occafion 
to diſplay, and incurred the cenſure of thoſe, who 
2 it n exclaim 2 the leaſt in- 
ingement of the nuptial tie, howſoever unequal] 
impoſed; your Memoirs will always be petuſed with 
pleaſure by all readers of taſte and diſcernment, and 
your fame, as a beauty and author, long ſurvive the 
ill offices of |. prejudice and perſonal animoſity. 
And now that 1 have performed the taſk enjoined, 


w 


give me leave to add, that I have the honour-to be, 
A : | ; N F 47 : > 
| 2 1 Madam, | 
| your moſt devoted 
humble ſervant. 
- p » 77 
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CHAP. Ill. 


PRREORINER arrives at the Garriſon, where he receives 
the laſt Admonitions of Commodore 'TRUNN1ON, who 
next Day refigns his Breath, and is buried according 

10 bis own Direftions. Some Gentlemen in the 

Country make a fruitleſs Attempt to accommodate 

Matters betwixt Mr. GAMALIEL PicxLE and his 

eldeſt Son. | 


1 


** 
Y 


A BovrT four o'clock in the morning our hero 
arrived at the garriſon, where he found his ge- 
nerous uncle in extremity, ſupported in bed by 
Julia on one fide and Lieutenant Hatchway on the 
other, while Mr. Jolter adminiſtered ſpiritual conſo- 
lation to his ſoul, and between whiles comforted 
Mrs. Trunnion, who, with her maid, fat by the 
fire, weeping with great decorum; the phyſician 
having juſt taken his laſt fee, and retired, after pro- 
nouncing the fatal prognoſtic, in which he anxiouſly 
wiſhed he might not be deceived. A. 

vol. IV. B Though 
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Though the commodore's ſpeech was interrupted 
by a violent hiccup, he ſtill retained the uſe of his 
ſenſes; and, when Peregrine approached, ſtretched 
out his hand with manifeſt ſigns of ſatisfaction. The 
young gentleman, whoſe heart overflowed with 

atitude and affection, could not behold ſuch a 
— unmoved. He efideavoured to conceal 
his tenderneſs, which, in the wildneſs of his youth 
and in the pride of his diſpoſition, he conſidered 
as a derogation from his manhood; but, in ſpite of 
all his endeavours, the tears guſhed from his eyes 
while he kiſſed the old man's hand; and he was ſo 
utterly diſconcerted by his grief, that, when he 
attempted to ſpeak, his tongue denied its office: 
ſo that the commodore, perceiving his diſorder, 
made a laſt effort of ſtrength, and conſoled him in 
theſe words: Swab the — from your bowſprit, 
my good lad, and coil up your ſpirits You muſt 
not let the toplifts of your heart give way becauſe 
you ſee me ready to go down at theſe years; many 
a better. man has foundered before he has made half 
my way; thof I traſt, by the mercy of God, I ſhall 
be ſure in port in a very few glaſſes, and faſt 
moored in a moſt bleſſed riding; for, my good 
fltriend Jolter hath overhauled the journal of my ſins; 

and, by the obſervation he hath taken of the ſtate 
of my ſoul, I hope I ſhall happily conclude my 
voyage, and be brought up in the latitude of heaven. 
Here has been a doctor that wanted to ſtow me 
chock-full of phyſic; but, when a' man's hour is 
come, what ſignifies his taking his departure with a 
*pothecary's ſhop in his hold? Thoſe fellows: come 
along-fide of dying men like the meſſengers of the 
admiralty with ſailing orders: but I told him as how 
I could ſlip my cable without his direction or aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſo he hawled off in dudgeon. This curſed 
hiccup makes ſuch a rippling in the current of my 
ſpeech that mayhap you don't underſtand what I 
ſay. Now, while the ſucker of my wind- pump will 


80, 
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„I would willingly mention a few things, which 
Cham you will ſet down in the log-book of your 
remembrance when I am ftiff, d'ye fee. There's 
your aunt fitting whimpering by the fire: I defire 
you will keep her tight, warm, and eaſy, in her 
old age; ſhe's an honeſt heart in her own way; and, 
thof the goes a little crank and humourſome, by 
being often overſtowed with Nantz and religion, 
ſhe has been a faithful ſhipmate to me, and I dare 
ſay never turned in with another man fince we firſt 
embarked in the ſame bottom. Jack Hatchway, 
you know the trim of her as well as e'er a man in 

ngland, and I believe the has a kindneſs for you; 
whereby, if you two will grapple in the way of 
matrimony when I am gone, I do ſuppoſe, that my 
on, love of me, will allow you to live in 

e garriſon all the days of your life.” | 

Peregrine aſſured him, he would with pleaſure 
comply with any requeſt he ſhould make in behalf 
of two perſons whom he eſteemed fo much. The 
lieutenant, with a waggiſh. ſheer, which even the 
gravity of the ſituation could not prevent, thanketdl 
them both for their good-will, telling the commo- 
dore, he was obliged to him for his frĩiendſhip, in 
ſeeking to promote him to the command of à veſſel 
which he himſelf had wore but in the fervicez that, 
notwithſtanding, he ſhould be content to take 
charge of her, though he could not help being ſhy 


of coming after ſuch an able navigator. 16149 

Trunnion, exhauſted as he was, ſmiled at this 
ſally, and, after ſome pauſe, reſumed his admoni- 
tions in this manner: I need not talk of Pipes, 
becauſe I know you'll do for him without my re- 
commendation ; the fellow has failed with 'me in 
many a hard gale, and Pl warrant him as ſtout a 
ſeaman as ever ſet face to the weather: but I hope 
you'll take care of the reſt of my crew, and not 
diſrate them after I am dead in favour of new. fol- 
lowers. As for that young woman, Ned Gauntlet's 


B A daughter, 
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daughter, I'm informed as how ſhe is an excellent 
wench, and has a reſpect for you; whereby, if you 
run her on-board in an unlawful way, I leave my 
curſe upon you, and truſt you will never proſper in 
the voyage of life; but I believe you are more of an 


honeſt man than to behave ſo much like a pirate. 


J beg of all love you wool take care of your con- 


ſtitution, and beware of running foul of harlots, 


who are no better than ſo many mermaids, that ſit 
upon rocks in the ſea, and hang out a fair face for 


the deſtruction of paſſengers; thof I muſt ſay, for 


my own part, I never met with any of thoſe ſweet 


ſingere, and yet I have gone to ſea for the ſpace of 


thirty years. But, howſomever, fteer your courſe 


clear of all ſuch brimſtone bitches; ſhun going to 
law as you would ſhun the devil, and look upon all 
attorneys as devouring ſharks or ravenous fiſn of 
prey. As ſoon as the breath is out of my body, 


let minute- guns be fired till I am ſafe under ground. 


-T would alſo be buried in the red jacket IJ had on 
when I boarded, and took the Renummy: Let my 
piſtols, cutlaſs, and pocket-compaſs, be laid in the 
coffin along with me. Let me be carried to the 
grave by my own men, rigged in the black caps 
and white ſhirts which my barge's crew were wont 
to wear; and they muſt keep a good look-out, that 
none of your pilfering raſcallions may come and 
heave me up again, for the lucre of what they can 
get, until the carcaſe is belayed by a tomb- ſtone. 
As for the motto, or what you call it, I leave that 
to you and Mr. Jolter, who are ſcholars; but I do 
deſire, that it may not be ingraved in the Greek or 


Latin lingos, and much leſs in the French, which 


I abominate, but in plain Engliſh, that, when the 
angel comes to pipe all hands at the great day, he 
may know that Iam a Britiſh man, and ſpeak to me 
in my mother-tongue. And now I have no more to 
_ ſay, but God in heaven have mercy upon my ſoul ! 


and {end you all fair weather, whereſoever you are 


bound!“ 
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bound !” So ſaying, he regarded every individual 


around him with a look of complacency,- and, 
cloſing his eye, compoſed himſelf to reſt, while the 
whole audience (Pipes himſelf not 'excepted) were 
melted with ſorrow ; and Mrs. Trunnion conſented 
to quit the room, that ſhe might not be expoſed to 
the unſpeakable anguiſh of ſeeing him expire. 72 
His laſt moments, however, were not ſo near as 
they imagined : he began to doſe, and enjoyed ſmall 
intervals of eaſe till next day in the afternoon ; 
during which remiſſions, he was heard to pour forth 
many pious ejaculations, expreſſing his hope, that, 
for all the heavy cargo of his fins, he ſhould be 
able to ſurmount the puttock- ſhrouds of deſpair, 
and get aloft to the croſs-trees of God's good 
favour. At laſt, his voice ſunk ſo low as not to 
be diſtinguiſhed; and, having lain about an hour 
almoſt without any perceptible ſigns of life, he gave 
up the ghoſt with a groan that announced his 
deceaſe. | 9-9-7997 
Julia was no ſooner certified of this melancholy 
event than ſhe ran to her aunt's chamber, "weeping 
aloud ; and immediately a very decent concert was 
rformed by the good widow and her attendants. 
— and Hatchway retired till the corpſe 
ſhould be laid out; and Pipes, having ſurveyed the 
body with a face of rueful attention, Well fare 
thy ſoul ! old Hawſer 'Trunnion (faid he): man and 
boy I have known thee theſe five and thirty years, 
and ſure a truer heart never broke biſcuit. Many a 
hard gale haſt thou weathered: but now thy ſpells 
are all over, and thy hull. fairly laid up. A better 
commander I'd never defire to ſerve; and who 
knows but I may help to ſet up thy ſtanding-rigging 
in another world???) 2» 
All the ſervants of the houſe were affected with 
the loſs of their old maſter, and the poor people in 
the neighbourhood aſſembled at the gate, and, by 
repeated howlings, expreſſed their ſorrow for the 
THIWIOG B 3 death 
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death of their | charitable benefactor. Peregrine, 
though he felt every thing which love and gratitude 
could inſpire on this occaſion, was not 10 much 
overwhelmed with affliction as to be incapable of 
taking the management of the family into his own 
hands. He gave directions about the funeral with 
great diſcretion, after having paid the compliments 
of condolance to his 'aunt, whom he conſoled with 
the aſſurance of his inviolable efteem and affection. 


He ordered a ſuit of mourning to be made for every 


rſon in the garriſon, and invited all the neigh- 
ring gentlemen to the burial, not even excepting 

his father and brother Gam, who did not, — 
ever, honour the ceremony with their preſence; 
nor was his mother humane enough to viſit her 
ſiſter- in lw in her diſtreſs. | 
In the method of interment, the commodore's 
injunctions were obeyed to a tittle; and at the ſame 
time our hero made a donation of fifty pounds to the 
pou of the pariſh, as a benefaction which his uncle 
ad forgotten to bequeath. 
Having performed theſe obſequies with the moſt 
pious punctuality, he examined the will, to which 
there was no addition ſince it had been firſt exe- 
cuted, adjuſted the payment of all the legacies, 
and, being fole executor, took an account of the 
eftate to which he had ſucceeded, and which, after 
all deductions, amounted to thirty thouſand pounds. 
The poſſeſſion of ſuch a fortune, of which he 
was abſolute maſter, did not at all contribute 
to the humiliation of his ſpirit, but inſpired him 
with new ideas of grandeur and magnificence, 
and elevated his hope to the higheſt pinnacle of 
expectation. CIT YAO 4 THO ewort: 

His domeſtic affairs being ſettled; he was viſited 
by almoſt all the gentlemen of the country, who 
came to pay their compliments of congratulation on 
his acceſſion to the | eſtate ; and ſome of them 
offered. their good offices towards a.' reconciliation 

| E 8 betwixt 


. 


Fg 


betwixt his father and him, induced by the general 
deteſtation which was. entertained. for his brother 
Gam, who was by. this time looked upon by his 
neighbours as a prodigy. of inſolence and malice. 
Our young ſquire thanked them for their kind pro- 
poſal, which he accepted; and old Gamaliel, at 
their intreaties, ſeemed very well diſpoſed to an ac- 
commodation; but, as he would not venture to de- 
clare himſelf before he had conſulted his wife, his 
favourable diſpoſition was rendered altogether inef- 
fectual by the inſtiga ions of that implacable wo- 
man; and our hero reſigned all expectation of being 
reunited to his father's houſe. His brother, as uſual, 
took all opportunities of injuring his character by 
falſe aſperſions and ſtories miſrepreſented, in order 
to prejudice his reputation: nor was his ſiſter Julia 
ſuffered to enjoy — good fortune in peace. Had 
he undergone ſuch perſecution from an alien to his 


blood, the world would have heard of his revenge; 


but, notwithſtanding his indignation, he was too 
much tinctured by the prejudices of conſanguinity 
to lift his arm in judgement againſt the ſon of his 
own parents; and this conſideration abridged the 
term of his refidence at the garriſon, where he had 
propoſed to ſtay for ſome months. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 


'The young Gentleman, having ſettled his domeſtic A 
fairs, arrives in Lox box, and ſets up a gay Equi- 

page. He meets with EMILIA, and ts introduced to 

r Uncle; of 0 | | | 


H 18 Auth at the earneſt ſolicitations of Julia and 
ber huſband,” took up her quarters at the houſe 
of that affectionate kinſwoman, who made it her 
Nur 3 4 chief 
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ceeded to an eſtate of five thouſand pounds per an- 
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chief ſtudy to comfort and cheriſh the diſconſolate 
widow ; and Jolter, in expectation of the living, 
which was. nat yet vacant, remained in the garriſon 
in quality of land- ſteward upon our hero's country 
eſtate, As for the lieutenant, our young gentle» 
man communed with him in a ſerious manner about 
the commodore's propoſal of taking Mrs. Trunnion 
to wife; and Jack, being quite tired of the ſolitary 


ſituation of a batchelor, which nothing but the 


company of his old commander could have enabled 
him to ſupport, far from diſcovering averſion to the 
match, obſerved, with an arch ſmile, that it was 
not the firſt time he had commanded a veſſel in the 
abſence of Captain Trunnion; and therefore, if the 
widow was willing, he would chearfully ſtand by her 
helm, and, as he hoped the duty would not be of 
long continuance, do his endeavour to ſteer her ſafe 
into port, where the commodore might come on- 
board and take charge of her again. | 
In conſequence of this declaration, it was deter- 
mined that Mr, Hatchway ſhould make his addreſſes 
to Mrs. 'Trunnion as ſoon as decency would permit 
her to receive them; and Mr. Clover and his wife 
8 to exert their influence in his behalf. 
ean while, Jack was deſired to live at the caſtle 
as uſual, and aſſured that it ſhould be put wholly 
in his poſſeſſion as ſoon as he ſhould be able to ac- 
compliſh this matrimonial ſcheme. 
When Peregrine had ſettled all theſe points ta 
his ſatisfaction, he took leave of all his friends, 
and, repairing to the great city, purchaſed a new 
chariot and horſes, put Pipes and another lacque 
into rich liveries, took elegant lodgings in Pall-mall, 
and made a moſt remarkable appearance among the 
people of faſhion. It was owing to this equipage, 
and the gaiety of his perſonal deportment, that com- 


mon fame, which is always a common har, repręe- 


ſented him as a young gentleman who had juſt ſuc- 
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num by the death of an uncle; that he was entitled 
to an equal fortune at the deceaſe of his father, ex- 
cluſive of two conſiderable jointures, which would 
devolve upon him at the demiſe of his mother and 
aunt. This report (falſe and ridiculous as it was) 
he could not 25 in his heart to contradict; not 
but that he was ſorry to find himſelf ſo miſrepre- 
ſented : but his vanity would not allow him to take 
any ſtep that might diminiſh his importance in the 


opinion of thoſe who courted his acquaintance, on 


the ſuppoſition that his circumſtances were actually 


as affluent as they were ſaid to be. Nay, fo much 
was he infatuated by this weakneſs, that he reſolved 


to encourage the deception by living up to the re- 
port; and accordingly engaged in the moſt expen- 


five parties of pleaſure, believing that, before his 


preſent finances ſhould be exhauſted, - his fortune 
would be effectually made by the perſonal accom- 


pliſhments he ſhould have occaſion to diſplay to the 


beau monde in the courſe of his extravagance. - In 
a word, - vanity and pride were the ruling foibles of 
our adventurer, who imagined himſelf ſufficiently 
qualified to retrieve his fortune, in various ſhapes, 
long before he could have any idea of want or dif; 
ficulty. He thought he ſhould have it in his 

wer, at any time, to make a prize of a rich 
heireſs or . — widow ; his ambition had already 
aſpired at the heart of a young handſome ducheſs- 
dowager, to whoſe acquaintance he had found 
means to be introduced; or, ſhould matrimony 
chance to be unſuitable to his inclinations, he 
never doubted that, by the intereſt he might ac- 
quire among the nobility, he ſhould be favoured 
with ſome lucrative poſt that would amply recom- 
penſe him for the liberality of his diſpoſition. There 
are many young men who entertain the ſame expec- 
tations- with half the reaſon he had to be ſo pre- 
ſumptuous. | 2 
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In the midſt of theſe chimerical calculations his 
paſſion for Emilia did not ſubſide; but, on the 
contrary, began to rage to ſuch an inflammation of 
deſire, that her idea interfered with every other 
reflection, and abſolutely diſabled him from pro- 
— the other lofty ſchemes which his imagina- 
tion had projected. He, therefore, laid down the 
honeſt reſolution of viſiting her in all the ſplendor 
of his ſituation, in order to practiſe upon her virtue 
with all his art and addrefs, to the utmoſt extent of 
his influence and fortune. Nay, ſo effectually had 
his guilty paſſion abſorbed his principles of honour, 
conſcience, humanity, and regard for the com- 
modore's laſt words, that he was baſe enough to 
rejoice at the abſence of his friend Godfrey, who, 
being then with his regiment in Ireland, could not 
dive into his purpoſe or take meaſures for fruſtrating 
his vicious deſign, 

Fraught with theſe heroic ſentiments, he de- 
termined to ſet out for Suſſex in his chariot and fix, 
attended by his valet-de-chambre and two footmen 
and, as he was now ſenſible that in his laſt eſſay he 
had miſtaken his cue, he determined to change his 
battery, and ſap the fortreſs by the moſt ſubmiſſive, 
ſoft, and infinuating, behaviour, 

On the evening that preceded this purpoſed ex- 
— 2 he went into one of the boxes at the play- 
ouſe, as uſual, to ſhew himſelf to the ladies; and, 
in reconnoitring the company through a glaſs (for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it was faſhionable to be 
purblind), perceived his miſtreſs, very plainly dreſſed, 
in one of the ſeats above the ſtage, talking to an- 
other young woman of a very homely appearance. 
Though his heart beat the alarm with the utmoſt 
impatience at fight of his Emilia, he was for ſome 
minutes deterred from obeying the impulſe of his 
love by the preſence of ſome ladies of faſhion, who, 
he feared, would think the worſe of him, ſhould 
they ſee him make his compliment in public to a 
perſon 
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rſon of her figure. Nor would the violence of 
s inclination have fo far prevailed over his pride 
as to lead him thither, had he not recollected, that 
his quality- friends would look upon her as ſome 
handſome Abigail with whom he had an affair of 
gallantry, and of conſequence give him credit for 
the intrigue. 

Encouraged by this ſuggeſtion, he complied with 
the dictates of love, and flew to the place where his 
charmer ſat. His air and dreſs were ſo remark- 
able, that it was almoſt impoſſible he ſhould have 
. the eyes of a curious obſerver, eſpecially as 
he had choſen a time for coming in when his 
entrance could not fail to attract the notice of the 
ſpectators; I mean, when the whole houſe was 
huſhed in attention to the performance on the ſtage. 
Emilia, therefore, perceived him at his firſt 
approach; ſhe found herſelf diſcovered by the di- 
rection of his glaſs, and, gueſſing his intention by 
his abrupt retreat from the box, ſummoned all her 
fortitude to her aid, and prepared for his reception. 
He advanced to her with an air of eagerneſs and joy, 
tempered with modeſty and reſpect, and expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction at ſeeing her with a - ſeeming re- 
verence of regard. 1 ſhe was extremely well 
pleaſed at this unexpected behaviour, ſhe ſuppreſſed 
the emotions of her heart, and anſwered his com- 
pliments with affected eaſe and unconcern, ſuch as 
might denote the good humour of a perſon who 
meets by accident with. an indifferent acquaintance. 
After having certified himfelf of her own good 
health, he very kindly enquired about her mother 
and Miſs Sophy; gave her to underſtand, that he 
had lately been favoured with a letter from Godfrey, 
that he had actually intended to ſet out next morn- 
ing on a viſit to Mrs. Gauntlet, which (now that he 
was ſo happy as to meet with her) he would poſtpone- 
until he ſhould have the pleaſure of attending her 
to the country. After having thanked him for his 

' polite 
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polite intention, ſhe told him, that her mother was 
expected in town in a few days, and that ſhe herſelf 
had come to London ſome weeks ago to give her 
attendance upon her aunt, who had been dangerouſly 
Hl, but was now pretty well recovered. 

| Although the converſation of courſe turned upon 
general topics, during the entertainment he took all 
opportunities of being particular with his eyes, 
through which he conveyed a thouſand tender pro- 
teſtations. She ſaw and inwardly rejoiced at the 
humility of his looks; but, far from rewarding it 
with one approving glance, ſhe induſtriouſſy avoid- 
ed this ocular intercourſe, and rather coquetted with 
a young gentleman that ogled her from the oppoſite 
box. Peregrine's penetration eaſily detected her 
ſentiments ; and he was nettled at her diſſimulation, 
which-ſerved to confirm him in his unwarrantable 
deſigns upon her perſon. He perſiſted in his aſſi- 
duities with indefatigable perſeverance ; when the 
play was concluded, - handed her and her companion 
into a hackney-coach, and with difficulty was 
permitted to eſcort them to the houſe of Emilia's 
uncle, to whom our hero was introduced by the 
young lady as an intimate friend of her brother 
Godfrey. 

The old gentleman, ke. was no firanger to the 
nature of Peregrine's connexion with his ſiſter's fa- 
mily, prevailed upon him to ſtay ſupper, and 
ſeemed particularly well pleaſed with his converſa- 
tion and deportment, which, 'by help of his natural 
ſagacity, he wonderfully adapted to the humour of 
his entertainer. After ſupper, when the ladies were 
withdrawn, and the citizen called for his pipe, our 
fly adventurer followed his example. Though he 
abhorred the plant, he ſmoked with an air of 
infinite ſatisfaction, and expatiated upon the virtues 


of tobacco as if he had been deeply concerned in the 


Virginia trade. In the progreſs of the diſcourſe, 
be conſulted the Merebant s diſpoſition ; and, mg 
| nation: 
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national debt coming upon the carpet, held forth 

n the funds like a profeſſed broker. When the 
— complained of the reſtrictions and diſ- 
couragement of trade, his gueſt inveighed againſt 
exorbitant duties, with the nature of which he 
ſeemed as well acquainted as any commiſſioner of 
the cuſtoms; ſo that the uncle was aſtoniſhed at the 
extent of his knowledge, and expreſſed his ſurpriſe, 
that a gay young, gentleman like him ſhould have 
found either leiſure or inclination to confider ſub- 
jets ſo foreign to the fafhionable artuſements of 
youth. 

Pickle laid hold on this opportunity to tell him 
that he was deſcended from a race of merchants ; 
and that, early in life, he had made it his bufineſs 
to inſtruct himſelf in the different branches of trade, 
which he not only ſtudied as his family-profeſſion, 
but alſo as the ſource of alt our national riches and 
power. He then launched out in praiſe of com- 
merce and, the promoters thereof; and; by way of 
contraſt, employed all his ridicule in drawing fuck 
ludicrous pictures of the manners and education of 
what is called high life, that the trader's ſides were 
ſhaken by laughter, even to the danger of his life; 
and he looked upon our adventurer as a miracle of 
ſobriety and good ſenſe. 

Having thus ingratiated himfelf with his uncle, 
Peregrine took his leave, and next day in the fore- 
'noon viſited the niece in his chariot, after ſhe had 
been admoniſhed by her kinſman to 'behave with 
circumſpection, and cautioned. againſt neglectin 


or diſcouraging | the addreſſes of ſuch a valuable 
admire. 


| 
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CCH AP. LXXV. 


He proſecutes his Defign upon EMILI A with great Art 


and Perſeverance. 


Q»z adventurer, having by his 787 ob- 

tained free acceſs to his miſtreſs, began the 
Hege, by profeſſing the moſt ſincere contrition for 
his former levity, and imploring her forgiveneſs 
with ſuch earneſt ſupplication, that, guarded as ſhe 
was againft his flattering arts, ſhe began to believe 
his proteſtations, which were even accompanied 
with. tears, and abated a good deal of that ſeverity 
and diſtance ſhe had propoſed to maintain during 
this interview. She. would not, however, favour 
tim with the leaft acknowledgement of a mutual 


paſſion, becauſe, in the midft of his vows of eternal 


conſtancy and truth, he did not mention one ſyl 
lable of wedlock, though he was now entirely 
maſter of his own conduct ; and this confideration 
created a doubt which fortified her againſt all his 
attacks: yet, what her diſcretion would have con- 
cealed was diſcovered by her eyes, which, in ſpite 
of all her endeavours, breathed forth complacency 
and love. For, her inclination was flattered by her 
own ſelf-ſufficiency, which imputed her admirer's 
filence, in that particular, to the hurry and pertur- 
bation of his ; Bay and perſuaded her that he 
could not poſſibly regard her with any other than 


honourable intentions. 


The inſidious lover exulted in the tenderneſs of 
her looks, from which he preſaged a complete vic- 
tory ; but, that he might not over-ſhoot himſelf 
by precipitation, he would not run the riſk of 
declaring himſelf until her heart ſhould be ſo far 
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entangled within his ſnares as that neither the ſug- 


geſtions of honour, prudence, or pride, ſhould be 


able to diſengage it. Armed with this reſolution, 
he reftrained the impatience of his temper within 
the limits of the moſt delicate deportment. After 
having ſolicited and obtained permiſſion to attend 
her to the next opera, he took her by the hand, 
and, preſſing it to his lips in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, went away, leaving her in a moſt whim- 
ſical ſtate of ſuſpenſe, chequered with an intereſt - 
ing viciſfitude of hope and fer. , 42 
On the appointed day, he _ in about 
five O'clock in the afternoon, and found her native 
charms ſo much improved by the advantages of 
dreſs that he was tranſported with admiration and 
delight; and, while he conducted her to the Hay 
market, could ſcarcely bridle” the impetuoſity of 
his paſſion ſo as to obſerve the forbearing maxims 
he had adopted. When ſhe entered the pit, he had 
abundance of food for the grarification of his vanity ; 
for, in a moment, ſhe eclipſed all the female part 
of the audience, each individual allowing, in her 
own heart, that the ſtranger was by far the hand- 
ſomeſt woman there preſent, except herſelf. | 
Here it -was that our hero enjoyed a double 
triumph; he was vain of this opportunity to en- 
hance his reputation for gallantry among the ladies 
of faſnion who knew him, and proud of an occaſion 
to diſplay his quality-acquaintance to Emilia, that 
ſhe might entertain the greater idea of the conqueſt 
ſhe had made, and pay the more deference to his 
importance in the ſequel of his addrefles. That he 
might profit as much as -poffible by this ſituation, 
he went up and accoſted every perſon in the pit 
with whom he ever had the leaſt communication, 
whiſpered and laughed with an affected air of 
familiarity, and even bowed at a diſtance to ſome 
of the nobility, on the ſlender foundation of 


having ſtood near them at court, or preſented them 


with 
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with a pinch: of rappee at White's chocolate - 
houſe. E | 0 Ba 0 20. 201 
This ridiculous oſtentation, though now practiſed 
with a view of promoting his deſign, was a weak- 
neſs that, in ſome degree, infected the whole of his 
behaviour; for, nothing gave him ſo much joy in 
converſation as an opportunity of giving the com- 
pany to underſtand how well he was with perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed rank and character: he would often 
(for example) obſerve, as it were occaſionally, that 
the duke of G——-: was one of the beſt-natured 
men in the world, and illuſtrate this affertion by 
ſome inſtance of his affability in which he himſelf 
was concerned: then, by an abrupt tranſition, he 
would repeat ſome repartee of lady 1 —, and 
mention a certain hon mot of the earl of C— which 
was uttered in his hearing. 31944871 
Abundance of young men, in this manner, make 
free with the names, though they have never had 
_ acceſs to the perſons, of the nobility; but this was 
not the caſe with Peregrine, who, in confideration 
of his appearance and ſuppoſed fortune, together 
with the advantage of his introduction, was by this 
time freely admitted to the tables of the great. 
In his return with Emilia from the opera, though 
he ſtill maintained the moſt ſcrupulous decorum in 
his behaviour, he plied her with the moſt paſſionate 
expreſſions of love, ſqueezed her hand with great 
fervency, proteſted that his whole ſoul was engroſſed 
by her idea, and that he could not exiſt independent 
of her favour. Pleaſed as ſhe was with his warm 
and pathetic addreſſes, together with the reſpectful 
manner of his making love, ſhe yet had prudence 
and reſolution ſufficient to contain her tenderneſs, 
which was ready to run over ;. being fortified againſt 
his arts by refleQing, that, if his aim was honour- 
able, it was now his buſineſs to declare it. On this 
conſideration, ſhe refuſed to make any ſerious reply 
to his earneſt expoſtulations, but affected to receive 
1115 4 them 
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them as tlie undetermined effufions of gallantry and 
good- breeding. [3 u 5 "0038 Y 
This fictitious gaiety and good humour, though 
it baffled his hope of extorting from her an acknow- 
ledgement of which he might have taken immediate 
advantage, nevertheleſs 1 him to obſerve 
(as the chariot paſſed- along the Strand) that the 
night was far advanced; that fupper would certainly 
be over before they could reach her uncle's houſe, 
and to propoſe that he ſhould wait upon her to ſome 
place where they might be accommodated with a 
flight refreſhment; She was offended at the free- 
dom of this propoſal, which, however, ſhe treated 
as a joke; thanking him for his courteous offer, 
and aſſuring him, that, when ſhe ſhould be diſ- 
poſed for a tavern-treat, he alone ſhould have the 
honour of beſtowing it. #903 - 7 
Her kinſman being engaged with company 
abroad; and her aàunt retired to reft, he had the 
fortune to enjoy a t&re-4-ttte with her during 
a whole: hour, which he employed with fuch con- 
ſummate fkill that her caution was almoft overcome. 
He not only aſſailed her with the artillery of ſighs; 
vows, . prayers, and tears, but even pawned his 
honour in behalf of his love. He ſwore with many 
imprecations, that, although her heart were ſur- 
rendered to him at diſcretion, there was a principle 
within him which would never allow him to injure 
ſuch innocence and beauty; and the tranſports of 
his paſſion had, upon this occaſion, ſo far over- 
ſhot his purpoſe, that, if ſhe had demanded an 
explanation while he was thus agitated, he would 
have engaged himfelf to her with by fuch ties as he 
could not poſſibly break with any regard to his re- 
putation. But, from ſuch expoſtulation, ſhe was 
deterred partly by pride, and partly by the dread of 
finding herſelf deceived in ſuch an interefting con- 
jecture. She therefore enjoyed the preſent flattering 


appearance of her fate, was prevailed upon to * 
vor. kv. C e 
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the jewels which he purchaſed with part of his win- 
ning at Bath, and, with the moſt inchanting con- 
deſcenfion, ſubmitted to a warm embrace when he 
took his leave, after having obtained permiſſion to 
viſit her as often as his inclination and convenience 
would permit. | ls | 

In his return to his lodgings, he was buoyed up 
with his ſucceſs to an extravagance of hope, already 
congratulated himſelf upon his triumph over Emilia's 
virtue, and began to project future conqueſts among 
the moſt dignified characters of the female ſex. 
But his attention was not at all diſſipated by theſe 
vain reflections; he reſolved to concentrate the 
whole exertion of his ſoul upon the execution of. his 
preſent'plan, defiſted, in the mean time, from all 
other ſchemes of pleaſure, intereft, and ambition, 
and took lodgings 1n the city for the more com- 
modious accompliſhment of his purpoſe. - 
While our lover's imagination was thus agreeably 
regaled, his miſtreſs did not enjoy her expectations 
without the intervention of doubts and anxiety. 
His filence touching the final aim of his addrefles 
was a myſtery on which ſhe was afraid of exerciſi 
her ſagacity; and her uncle tormented her wi 
enquiries into the circumſtances of Peregrine's pro- 
feſſions and deportment. Rather than give this 
relation the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, which muſt 
have cut off all intercourſe betwixt her and her 
admirer, ,ſhe ſaid every thing which ſhe thought 
would ſatisfy his care and concern for her welfare; 
and, in conſequence of ſuch repreſentation, ſhe 
enjoyed, without reſerve, the company of our ad- 
venturer, who proſecuted his plan with ſurpriſing 
eagerneſs and perſeverance. 
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CHAP. IXXVI. 


He prevails upon ExILIA to accompany bim to 4 
Maſquerade, makes a treacherous Attempt upon her 
| Aﬀettion, and meets with a deſerved Repulſe. 


QOARCELY a night elapſed in which he did not 
conduct her to ſome public entertainment. 
When, by the dint of his inſidious carriage, he 
thought himſelf in full poſſeſſion of her confidence 
and affection, he lay in wait for an opportunity; 
and, hearing her obſerve in converſation that ſhe 
had never been at a maſquerade, begged leave to 
attend her to the next ball; at the ſame time, 
extending his invitation to the young lady in whoſe 
company he had found her at the play, ſhe being 
preſent when this ſubje& of diſcourſe was intro- 
duced. He had flattered himſelf that this gentle- 
woman would decline the propoſal, as ſhe was a 
1 5 ſeemingly of a demure diſpoſition who had 
een born and bred in the city, where ſuch diver- 


fions are looked upon as ſcenes of lewdneſs and de- 


bauchery. For once, however,. he reckoned with- 
out his hoſt; curioſity 1s as prevalent in the city as 
at the court-end of the town: Emilia no ſooner 
ſignified her aſſent to his propoſal than her friend, 
with an air of ſatisfaction, agreed to make one of 
the partie; and he was obliged to thank her for that 
complaifance which laid him under infinite mortifi- 
cation. He ſet his genius at work to invent ſome 
ſcheme for preventing her unſeaſonable intruſion. 
Had an opportunity offered, he would have acted 
as her phyſician, and adminiſtered a medicine that 
would have laid her under the neceſſity of ſtaying 
at home : but, his acquaintance with her being too 
flight to furniſh him with the means of E 
. C 2 this 
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this expedient, he deviſed another which was prac- 
tiſed with all imaginable ſucceſs. Underſtanding 
that her grandmother had left her a ſum of 
money independent of her parents, he conveyed a 
letter to her mother, intimating, that her daughter, 
on pretence of Fame to the maſquerade, intended 
to beſtow herſelf in marriage to a certain perſon, 
and that in a few days ſhe would be informed of the 
circumſtances of the whole intrigue, provided ſhe 
would keep this information ſecret, and contriv 
ſome excuſe for detaining the young lady at home, 
without giving her cauſe to believe ſhe was appriſed 
of her intention. This billet, ſubſcribed Your well- 
wiſher, and anknown bumble ſervaut, had the defired 
effect upon the careful matron, who, on the ball- 
day, Feng herſelf ſo extremely ill, that miſs could 
not, with any decency, quit her mamma's apartment; 
and therefore ſent her apology to Emilia in the 
afternoon immediately after the arrival of Peregrine, 
who pretended to be very much afflicted 5 the 
diſappointment while his heart throbbed with a 
tranſport of joy. | 

About ten O clock, the lovers ſet out for the Hay- 
market, he being dreſſed in the habit of Pantaloon, 
and ſhe in that of Columbine; and they had ſcarcely 
entered the houſe. when the muſic ſtruck up, the 
curtain was withdrawn, and the whole ſcene was 
difplayed at once, to the admiration of Emilia, 
whoſe expectation was infinitely ſurpaſſed by this 
exhibition. . Our gallant having conducted her 
through all the different apartments, and deſcribed, 
the economy. of the place, led her into the circle, 
and, in their turn, they danced ſeveral minnets ; 
then, going to the fide-board, he prevailed upon 
her to eat ſome ſweet-meats and drink a glaſs ef 
Champagne. After a ſecond review of the com- 
pany, they engaged in counter-dances, at which 
exercue they continued until our adventurer con- 
cluded that his partner's blood was, e 


ce warme 
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warmed ber ar ecru of bis deſign. On this 
ſuppoſition; which was built upon her declaring that 


The pods and fatigued,” he perſuaded her to 


take a little refreſhment and repoſe ; and, for that 
purpoſe,” handed her down” ſtairs” into the — 
room, where, having ſeated her on the floor, 
preſented her with a glaſs of wine and water; and, 
as ſhe” complained! of being faint,” ' enriched” the 
draught with ſome drops of à certain elixir, which 
he recommended as a moſt excellent reſtorative, 
though it was no other than a ſtimulating tincture 
Aich he had treacherouſly provided for the occa- 
ſion. Having ſwallowed this potion, by which her 
ſpirits were maniſeſtly exhilarated, ſhe ate a flice of 
ham, with the wing of a cold pullet, and concluded 
the meal with a glaſs of Burgundy, which the drank 
at the earneſt entreaty of her admirer. Theſe ex- 
traordinary cordials co-operating with the fertnent 
of her blood, which was heated by violent motion, 
could not fail to affect the conſtitution of a delicate 
young creature, who was naturally ſprightly and 
volatile. Her eyes began to ſparkle with unuſual 
fire and vivacity, a thouſand brilliant ſallies of wit 
eſcaped her, and every maſk that accoſted her un- 
derwent ſome ſmarting repartee. 


Peregrine, overjoyed at the ſucceſs of his ad- 
miniftration, propofed that they ſhould reſume 
their places at the counter-dances, with a view to 
promote and affift the efficacy of his elixir; and, 
when he thought her diſpoſition was properly 
adapted for the theme, began to ply her with' all 
the elocution of love! In order to elevate” his own 
ſpirits to that pitch of reſolution which his ſcheme 
required, he drank two whole bottles of Burgundy, 
which inflamed his paſſion to ſuch a degree that he 
found himſelf capable of undertaking and perpetra- 
ting any ſcheme for the gratification of his defire. 
Emilia, warmed” by ſo many concurring incen- 
tives in favour of the man ſhe loved, abated con- 
| Cc 3 ſiderably 
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ſiderably of her wonted reſerve, liſtened to his pro 


teſtations with undiſſembled pleaſure, and, in thy 


confidence of her ſatisfaction, even owned him 


abſolute maſter of her affections, Raviſhed with 
this confeſſion, he now deemed himſelf on the brink 
of reaping the delicious fruit of his art and aſſiduity; 
and, the morning being already pretty far advanced, 
aſſented with rapture to the firſt propoſal ſhe, made 
of retiring to her lodgings, The blinds of tlie cha- 
riot being pulled up, he togk advantage of the far 
vourable fituation of her thoughts; and, on pre- 
tence of being whimſical, in conſequence of the 
wine he had ſwallowed, . claſped her in his arms, 
and imprinted a thouſand kiſſes on her pouting lips, 
a freedom which ſhe pardoned as the privilege of 
intoxication. While he thus indulged himſelf with 
impunity, the carriage halted, and, Pipes opening 


the door, his maſter handed her into the paſlage, 


before ſhe perceived that it was not her uncle's 
houſe at which they had alighted. ET 
Alarmed at this diſcovery, ſhe with ſome confu- 
fion defired to. know his reaſon tor conducting her 
to a ſtrange place at theſe hours: but he made no 
reply, until he had led her into an apartment, when 
he gave her to underſtand, that, as her uncle's 
family muſt be diſturbed by her going thither ſo 
late in the night, and the ſtreets near Temple-bar 
were infeſted by a multitude of robbers and cut- 
throats, he had ordered his coachman to halt at this 
houſe, which was kept by a relation of his, a mighty 


good ſort of a woman, who would be proud of an 


opportunity to accommodate a perſan for whom he 
was known to entertain ſuch tenderneſs and eſteem. 

Emilia had too much penetration to be impoſed 
upon by this-plaufible pretext ; in ſpite of her par- 
tiality. for Peregrine, which had never been inflamed 
to ſuch a pitch of complacency before, ſhe compre; 
kei.ded his whole plan in a twinkling. Though her 
blood boiled with indignation, ſhe thanked yy 
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with an affected air of ſerenity for his kind con- 
cern, and expreſſed her obligation to his couſin; 
but, at the ſame time, inſiſted upon going home, 
leſt her abſence ſhould terrify her uncle and aunt, 
who ſhe knew would not retire to reſt till her return. 
He urged her, with a thouſand remonſtrances, 
to conſult her own eaſe and ſafety, promiſing to 
ſend Pipes into the city for the ſatisfaction of hei 
relations: but, finding her obſtinately deaf to his 
intreaties, he aſſured her, that he would in a few 
minutes comply with her requeſt; and, in the mean 
time, begged ſne would fortify herſelf againſt the 
cold with a cordial, which he poured out in her 
preſence, and which (now that her ſuſpicion was 
arouſed) ſhe refuſed to taſte notwithſtanding all his 
importunities. He then fell upon his knees before 
her, and, the tears guſhing from his eyes, ſwore 
that his paſſion was wound up to ſuch a pitch of 
impatience that he could no langer live upon the 
unſubſtantial food of expectation ; and that, if ſhe 
would not vouchſafe to crown his happineſs, he 
would - forthwith ſacrifice himſelf to her diſdain, 
Such an abrupt addreſs, accompanied with all the 
ſymptoms of frantic agitation, could nat fail to per- 
plex and affright the gentle Emilia, who, after ſome - 
recollection, rephed with a reſolute tone, that ſhe 
could not fee what reaſon he had to complain of 
her reſerve, which ſhe was not at liberty to lay en- 
tirely aſide until he ſhould have avowed his inten- 
tions in form, and obtained the ſanction of thoſe 
whom it was her duty to obey. Divine crea- 
ture!“ cried he, ſeizing her hand and prefling it 
to his lips, “it is from you alone I hope for that 
condeſcenfion which would overwhelm me with 
tranſports: of celeſtial bliſs, The ſentiments of pa- 
rents are ſordid, filly, and confined ; do not then 
{ubje&t my paſſions to ſuch low reſtrictions as were 
calculated for the purpoſes of common life. My 
love is too delicate and refined to wear thoſe vulgar 
C4 fettery . 
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fetters which ſerve only to deſtroy the merit of 
voluntary affection, and to upbraid a man inceſ-- 
ſantly with the articles of compulſion under which 
he lies. My dear angel! ſpare me the mortification 
of being compelled to love you, and reign ſole 
empreſs of my heart and fortune. I will not affront 
you ſo much as to talk of ſettlements; my all is at 


your diſpoſal. In this pocket - book are notes to the 


amount of two thouſand pounds; do me the plea- 
{ure to accept them; to-morrow I will lay ten thou- 
ſand more in your lap. In a word, you ſhall be 
miſtreſs of my whole eſtate, and I ſhall think my. 
ſelf happy in living dependent on your bounty!“ 
Heavens! what were the emotions of the virtu- 
ous, the ſenſible, the delicate, the tender, Emilia's 
heart, when ſhe heard this infolent declaration from 
the mouth of a man, whom ſhe had honoured with 
her affection and eſteem ! It was not ſimple horror, 
grief, or indignation, that ſhe felt in conſequence 
of this unworthy treatment, but the united 
of all together, which produced a ſort of hyſteric 
laugh, while ſhe told him that ſhe could not help 
admiring his generoſityx. | | 
Deceived by this convulſion, and the ironical 
compliment that attended it, the lover thought he 
had already made great progreſs in his operations, 


and that it was now his bufineſs to ſtorm the fort by 


a vigorous aſſault, that he might ſpare her the con- 


fuſion of yielding without reſiſtance. Poſſeſſed by 


this vain ſuggeſtion, he ſtarted up, and folding her 
in his arms, began to obey the furious dictate of 


his unruly and ungenerous deſire. With an air of 


cool determination ſhe demanded a parley; and 
when, upon her repeated requeſt, he: granted it, 


addreſſed herſelf to him in theſe words, while her 


eyes gleamed with all the dignity of the moſt awful 
reſentment. ** Sir, I ſcorn to upbraid you with a re- 
petition. of your former vows and proteftations ; nor 


will 1 recapitulate the little arts you have practiſed 
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to enſnare my heart; becauſe, though, by dint of 
the moſt perfidious diſſimulation, you have found 
means to deceive n dur utmoſt efforts 
have never been a to Tall tne Vigilance of my ö 
condu&, or to engage my affection beyond the 
power of diſcarding you without a tear, whenever 
my honour ſhould demand ſfuch 3 ſacrifice. Sir, | 
| 


you are unworthy of my concern of regret, and the 
figh that now ſtruggles from my'breaft'is the reſult 
of ſorrow for my want of diſcernment. As for your 


preſent" attempt upon my” chaſtity, Tdefpiſe your | 


power, and I deteſt your intention. Though, under | 
the maſx of the moſf delicate reſpect, you have de- 
coyed me from the immediate protection of my 
friends, and contrived other impious ſtratagems to 
ruin my peace and reputation, I confide too much 
in my own innocenee, and the authority of the law, 
to admit one thought of fear, much lefs to fink un- 
der the horror of this ſhocking fituation into which 
I have been ſeduced; Sir, your behaviour an this 
occaſton is, in all reſpects, low and contemptible: 
for, ruffian as you are, you durſt not harbour one 
thought of executing your execrable ſcheme while 
you knew. my brother was near enough to prevent or 
revenge the inſult: fo that you muſt not only be a 
treacherous villain, but alſo a moſt deſpicable cow- 
ard.“ Having expreſſed herſelf in this manner, 
with a moſt majeſtic ſeverity, ſhe opened the door, 
and, walking down ftairs with furpriſing reſolution, 
committed herſelf to the care of a watchman, who 
accommodated her with a”hackney-chair, in which 
the was ſafely conveyed to her uncle's houfe. 
Mean while, the lover was, fo confounded and 
over-· awed by theſe cutting reproaches and her ani- 
mated behaviour, that al his refolution forſook him, 
and he found'bimfelf not only incapable of obſtruct- 
ing her retreat, but even of- uttering one ſyllable 
to deprecate her wrath or extenuate the guilt of his 
own conduct, The nature of his „ 
; an 
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and the keen remorſe that ſeized him, when he re- 

4 | flected upon the-diſhonourable footing on which his 
character ſtood with Emilia, raiſed ſuch a pertur- 
14 pbhation in his mind, that his filence was ſucceeded 
| by a violent fit of diſtraction, n which he 
1 raved like a Bedlamite, and acted a thouſand ex- 
11 travagances, which convinced the people of the 
1 houſe (a certain bagnio) that he had actually loſt his 
14 wits. Pipes, with great concern, adopted the ſame 
J opinion; and, being aſſiſted by the waiters, hin- 
„ dered him, by main force, from running out and 
| | purſuing the fair fugitive, whom, in his delirium, he 


alternately curſed and commended with horrid im- 
recations and layiſh applauſe. His faithful valet, 
| E waited two hours in hope of ſeeing this guſt 
3! of paſſion overblown, and perceiving that the pa- 
Y : roxyſm ſeemed rather to increaſe, very prudently — 
for a phyſician of his maſter's acquaintance, who, 
having conſidered the circumſtances and ſymptoms 
of the diſorder, directed that he ſhould be plenti- 
fully blooded, without loſs of time, and preſcribed 
a draught to compoſe the tumult of his ſpirits. 
Theſe orders being punctually performed, he grew 
| more calm and tractable, recovered his reflection ſo 
v3 far as to be aſhamed of the extaſy he had under-: 
15 | gone, ſuffered himſelf quietly to be undreſſed and 
3 put to bed, where the fatigue, occafioned by his ex- 
234 erciſe at the maſquerade, co-operated with the pre- 
31? ſent diſſipation to lull him into a profound ſleep, - 
LE which greatly tended to the preſervation of his in- 
1 tellects; not that he found himſelf in a ſtate of per- 
11 fect tranquillity when he waked about noon. The 
0 remembrance of what had paſſed overwhelmed him 
: with mortification. Emilia's invectives ſtill ſounded + 
3.9 in his ears; and, while he deeply reſented her di{-: 
3 | dain, he could not help admiring her ſpirit, and his 
Fi; heart did homage to her charms. . 2410 
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CHAP. EUA 


He endeavours to reconcile himſelf to his Mifereſs, and 
expoſtulates with the Uncle, who forbids him the 
: Houſe, | ; , | * 


]* this ſtate of divifon, he went home to his lod- 
gings in a chair; and, while he deliberated with 
himſel 


whether he ſhould relinquiſh the purſuit 
and endeavour to baniſh her idea from his breaſt, 
or go immediately and humble before his exaſper- 


ated miſtreſs, and offer his hand as an atonement for 
his crime, his ſervant put in his hand a packet, 
which had been delivered by a ticket- porter at the 
door. He no ſooner perceived that the ſuperſcrip- 
tion was in Emilia's hand-writing than he gueſſed 
the nature of the contents; and, opening the ſeal 
with diſordered eagerneſs, found the jewels, he had 
given to her, incloſed in a billet couched in theſe 
words: | | | 


„That I may have no cauſe to reproach myſelf 


with having retained the leaſt memorial of a wretch 
whom I equally deſpiſe and abhor, I take this op- 
portunity of reſtoring theſe ineffectual inſtruments 
of his infamous defign upon the honour of f 


© EMILIA,” 


His chagrin was ſo much galled and inflamed at 
the bitterneſs of this contemptuous meſſage that he 
gnawed his fingers till the blood ran over his nails, 
and even wept with vexation. Sometimes he vowed 
revenge againſt her haughty virtue, and reviled 
himſelf for his precipitate declaration before his 
ſcheme was brought to maturity; then he would 
conſider her behaviour with reverence and regard ; 
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and bow. before the irreſiſtible power of her attrac- 
tions. In ſhort, his breaſt was torn by conflicting 
paſſions ; love, , ſhame, and , remorſe, contended 
with vanity, ambition, and revenge; and the ſu- 
periority was ſtill doubtful, when headitrong, defire 
interpoled, and decided in favour of an attempt 

towards a reconciliation with the offended fait. 
Impelled by this motive, he ſet out in the after- 
noon for the houſe of her uncle, not without hopes 
of that tender enjoyment which never fails to attend 
an accommodation between two lovers of taſte and 
feaſibility. Though the conſciouſneſs of his treſpaſs 
encumbered him with an air of awkward confuſion, 
he was too confident of his own' qualifications and 
addreſs to deſpair of forgiveneſs ; and, by the time 
he arrived at the citizen's gate, he had conned a very 
artful and pathetic harangue which he propofed to 
utter in his behalf, laying the. blame of his conduct 
on the impetuoſity of his paſſion, incenſed by the 
Burgundy which he had too liberally drunk: but 
he did not meet with an opportunity to avail him- 
felf of this preparation. Emilia, ſuſpecting that he 
would take ſome ſtep of this kind to retrieve her 
favour, had gone abroad on pretence of. vifiting, 
after having — ified. to her kinſman her reſalution 
to avoid the company of Peregrine on account of 
ſome ambiguities which (ſhe ſaid) were laſt night re- 
markable in his demeanour at the maſquerade. ' She 
choſe to inſinuate her ſuſpicions in theſe hints rather 
than give an explicit detail of the young man's diſ- 
honourable contrivance, which might have kindled 
the reſentment of the family to ſome dangerous pitch 

of animoſity and revenge. 3 1895 
Our adventurer, finding himfelf baffled in his ex- 
pectation of ſeeing her, enquired for the ald gentle- 
man, with whom he thought he had influence enough 
to make his apology good in caſe he ſhould find him 
repoſſeſſed by the young lady's information. But 
ere too he was diſappointed; the uncle had gone 
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to dine in the country, and his wife was indiſpoſed, 
ſo that he had no pretext for ftaying in the houſe till 
the return of his charmer. Being, however, fruitful 
of expedients, he diſmiſſed his — and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a room in a tavern, the windows of which 
fronted the merchant's gate: and there he propoſed 
to watch until he ſhould fee her approach. This 
ſcheme he put in practice with indefatigable pa- 
tience, though it was not attended with the enpen- 
ed ſucceſs. 

Emilia, whoſe caution was equally vigilant and 
commendable, foreſeeing that ſhe might be expoſed 
to the fertility. of his invention, came home by a pri- 
vate paſſage, and entered by a poſtern, which was 
altogether unknown to her admirer; and her uncle 
did not arrive until it was ſo late that he could not 
with any decency demand a conference. 


Next morning he did not fail to preſent himſelf at 


the door, and, his miftreſs being denied by her 
on express direction, inſiſted upon ſeeing 

maſter of the houſe, who received him with ſuch 
coldneſs of civility as plainly gave him to underſtand 
that he was acquainted with the diſpleaſure of his 
niece. He therefore, with an air of candour, told 
the citizen, he could eaſily perceive, by his be- 
haviour, that he was the confidant of Miſs Emily, 


of whom he was come to aſk pardon fot the offence 


he had given; and did not doubt, if he could be 
admitted to her preſence, that he ſhould be able to 
convince her that he had not erred intentionally, 
or at leaſt propoſe ſuch reparation as wand: 3 
* atone bo has fault. 

a this remonſtrance the merchant, 2 a 
ceremony of circumlocution, anſwered, that, . 
he was ignorant of the nature of his offence, he was 
certain that it muſt; have been ſomething very: fla» 
grant that could irritate his niece: to fuel» a degree 
againſt a perſon for whom ſhe had formerly a moſt 


| * regard. He oumed ſhe had declared her 


intention 
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iatention to renounce his acquaintance for ever, and, 
doubtleſs, ſhe had good reaſon for ſo doing ; neither 
would he undertake to promote an accommodation, 
unleſs he would give him full power to treat on the 
ſcore of matrimony, which he ſuppoſed would be 
the only means of evincing his own 2 and ob- 
taining Emilia's forgiveneſs. 

Peregrine's pride was kindled by this blunt de- 
claration, which he could not help conſidering as 
the reſult of a ſcheme concerted between the young 
lady and her uncle in order to take the ad vantage | 
of his heat. He therefore replied, with manifeſt 
ſigns of diſguſt, that he did not apprehend there 
was any. occaſion for a mediator to reconcile the 
difference betwixt Emilia and him ; and that all he 
deſired was an Wen of pleading in his own 
behalf. 

The citizen n frankly told him, that, as his niece 
had exprefled an earneſt defire of avoiding his com- 


_ pany, he would not put the leaſt conſtraint upon 


her inclination ; and in the mean time gave him to 
know that he was particularly engaged. 

Our hero glowing with indignation at this ſuper- 
cilious treatment; I was wrong,” ſaid he, to 
look for good manners ſo far on this fide Temple- 


bar: but you muſt give me leave to tell you, Sir, 


that, unleſs I am favoured with an interview with 


Miſs Gauntlet, I ſhall conclude that you have ac- 
| tually laid a conſtraint upon her inclination for ſome 


ſiniſter purpoſes of your own.” Sir,“ replied the 
old gentleman, ** you are welcome to make what 


concluſions ſhall ſeem good unto your own im 


nation; but pray be ſo good as to allow me the 
privilege of being maſter in my own houſe.” 80 


ſaying, he very complaiſantly ſhewed him to the 


door; and our lover, being diffident of his own 
temper as well as afraid of being uſed with greater 
indignity in a place where his perſonal proweſs 
— 1 ſerve to heighten his Ni iſgrace, * 
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the houſe in a tranſport of rage which he could not 
wholly ſuppreſs, telling the landlord, that, if his 
age did not protect him, he would have n 
him for his inſolent behaviour. 


— — __ 
74 


CHAP. LXXVIII. 


Le projedts a along Scheme, in Conſequence of which 
he is involved in a moſt fatiguing Adventure, which 
_ greatly tends towards the Augmentation of his . 
grin. 


Hus debarred of perſonal communication with 


his miſtreſs, he eſſayed to retrieve her good 
graces by the moſt ſubmiſſive and pathetic letters, 
which he conveyed by divers artifices to her peru- 
ial; but, reaping no manner of benefit from theſe 
endeavours, his paſſion acquired a degree of impa- 
tience little inferior to downright frenzy; and he 
determined to run every riſk of life, fortune, and 
reputation, rather than deſiſt from his unjuſtifiable 
purſuit. Indeed, his reſentment was now as deeply 
concerned as his love, and each of theſe paſſions was 
equally turbulent and loud in demanding gratifica- 
tion. He kept centinels continually in pay, to give 
him notice of her outgoings, in expectation of find- 
ing ſome opportunity to carry her off; but her 
circumſpection entirely fruſtrated this deſign; for, 
ſhe ſuſpected every thing of that ſort from a diſ- 
poſition like his, and regulated her motions accord- 
ingly. 
_ Baffled by her prudence and penetration, he al- 
tered his plan. On pretence of being called to his 
country-houſe by ſome affair of i importance, he de- 


ON from London, and, taking lodgings at a far- 


mer's 
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mer's houſe that ftood near the road through which 
ſhe ruſt have neceſſarily paſſed in her return to her 
mother, concealed himſelf from all intercourſe, ex- 
cept with his valet-de-chambre and Pipes, who had 
orders to ſcour the country, and reconnoitre every 
horſe, coach, or carriage, that. ſhould appear on 
that highway, with a view of intercepting his Emi- 
ha in her paſſage. | 

He had waited: in this ambuſcade a whole week, 
when his valet gave him notice, that he and his fel- 
low-ſcout had diſcovered a chaiſe and fix, driving at 
full fpeed towards them; upon which they had 
flapped their hats over their eyes ſo as that they 
might not be known in caſe they ſhould be feen, 
and concealed themſelves behind a hedge, whence 
they could perceive in the carriage, as it paſſed, a 
youtig man plainly dreſſed, with a lady in a maſk, | 
of the exact ſize, ſhape, and air, of Emilia; and that 
Pipes followed them at a diftance, while he rode 
back to communicate this piece of intelligence. 

Peregrine would fcarcely allow him time to con- 
clude his information; he ran down to the ſtable, 
where his horſe was kept ready-faddled for the pur- 
poſe, and, never doubting that the lady in queſtion 
was his miſtreſs, attended by one of her uncle's 
clerks, mounted immediately, and rode full gallop 


after the chaife, which (when he had proceeded 


about two miles) he underſtood from Pipes had put 
up at a neighbouring inn. Though bis inclination 

apted him to enter her apartment without far- 
ther delay, he ſuffered himſelf to be diſſuaded from 
taking ſuch a precipitate ſtep by his prrvy-counſel- 
tor, who obſerved, that it would be impracticable 
to execute his purpoſe of conveying her againſt her 
will from a public inn that ftood in the midſt of a 
populous village, which would infallibly riſe in her 
defence. He adviſed him therefore to lie in wait 
for the chaiſe, in ſome remote and private part of 
the road, where they might accompliſh theit aim 
251 6 without 
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without. difficiilty/ or danger. In conſequence: of 
this admonition, our / adventurer ordered Pipes to 
reconnoitre the inn, that ſhe might not eſcape ano- 
ther way; while he and the valet, in order to avoid 
being ſeen, took a circuit by an unfrequented path, 
and placed themſelves in ambuſh on a ſpot which 
they choſe for the ſcene of their atchievement. 
Here they tarried a full hour without ſeeing the car- 
riage or hearing from their centinel : ſo that the 
a unable to exert his patience one moment 


longer, left the foreigner in his ſtation, and rode 


back to his faithful lacquey, who aſſured him that 
the travellers had not yet hove up their anchor or 
proceeded on their voyage. | | 
Notwithſtanding this intimation, Pickle began to 
entertain ſuch alarming ſuſpicions, that he could 
not refrain from advancing to the gate, and enquire 
for the company which had lately arrived in a 
chaiſe and fix. 'The inn-keeper, who was not at all 
pleaſed with the behaviour of thoſe paſſengers, did 
not think proper to obſerve the inſtructions he had 
received; on the contrary; he plainly told him, 
that the chaiſe did not halt, but only entered at one 
door and went out at the other, with a vie to de- 
ceive thoſe that purſued it, as he gueſſed from the 
words of the gentleman, who had earneſtly deſired, 


that his route might be concealed from any perſon - 


who ſhould inquire about their motions, ** As for 
my own peart, maſter, (continued this charitable 
publican,) I believes as how they are no better 
than they ſhould. be, elſe they wouldn't be in ſuch 
a deadly fear of being overtaken. Methinks (ſaid I) 
when I ſaw them in ſuch a woundy pother to be 
gone, oddſheartikins! this muſt be ſome London 
Prentice running away with his meaſter's — 2 
as ſure as l'm a living ſoul. But, be he who he 


will, fartin it is a has nothing of the gentleman 
about en; for, thof a aſked ſuch a favour, a never 
once put hand in pocket, or ſaid, * Dog will you 
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drink?” Howſomever that don't argufy in reve- 
rence of his being in a hurry; and a man may be 
ſometimes a little too judgematical in his conjec- 
tures.” In all probability, this laquacious landlord 
would have ſerved the traveller effectually had Pere · 
grine heard him to an end; but this impetuous 
youth, far from liſtening to the ſequel of his obſer- 
vations, interrupted him in the beginning of his 
career, by aſking eagerly, which road they followed; 
and, having received the inn-keeper's directions, 
clapp'd ſpurs to his horſe, commanding Pipes to 
make the valet acquainted with his courſe, that 


they might attend him with all imaginable diſpatch. 


y the publican's account of their conduct, his 
former opinion was fully confirmed: he. plied his 
ſteed to the height of his mettle, and ſo much was 


his imagination ingroſſed by the proſpect of having 


Emilia in his power, that he did not perceive the 
road on which he travelled was quite different from 
that which led to the habitation of Mrs. Gauntlet. 
The valet-de- chambre was an utter ftranger to that 
part of the country; and, as for Mr. Pipes, ſuch 
conſiderations were altogether foreign to the œco- 
nomy of his reflection. 5 In 

Ten long miles had our hero rode, when his e 

were bleſſed with the ſight of the chaiſe aſcending 
a hill, at the diſtance of a good league; upon 
which he doubled his diligence in ſuch. a manner 
that he gained upon the carriage every minute, and 
at length approached ſo near to it that he could 
diſcern the lady and her conductor, with their heads 
thruſt out at the windows, locking back, and 


ſpeaking to the driver alternately; as if they ear- 
neſtly beſought him to augment the ſpeed of his. 


cattle. 


Being thus, as it were, in ſight of port, while he | 


croſſed the road, his horſe happened to plunge. into 
a cart-rut with ſuch violence, that he was-thrown 
ſeveral yarcls over his head; and, the beaft's ſhoulder 


oF} being 


z 3 2 © & I wwe 


being ſlipt by che fall, he ſgund himſelf diſabled 
9285 Digg the fruit, ich was almoſt within 
his reach; for, he had left his ſervants at 4 conſi- 
derable diſtance behind him; and, although they 
had been at his back and ſupplied him with another 
horſe, they were ſo. indifferently mounted, that he 
could not reaſonably expect tu overtake the flyers, 
who profited ſo much by this diſaſter that the hails 
yan in a moment. | | 
It may be eaſihy conceived, how a youtig man of 
his diſpoſition paſſed his time in this tantalizing 
ſituation. He ejaculated. with great fervency, but 
his prayers were not the effects of teſignatioh. He 
boa bark on foot with incredible ſpeed, in order to 


* 


meet his valet, whom he unhorſed in a twinkling; 


and, taking his ſeat, began to exerciſe. his whip and 
ſpurs, after having ordered the Swiſs to follow him 
on the other geldipg,, and committed the lame 
hunter to the care of Pipes. | 
Matters being adjuſted in this manner, our ad- 
ventuter proſecuted the race with all his might; 
and, having made ſome progreſs, was. informed 

a countryman thac the chaiſe had ſtruek off into 
another road, and, according to his judgement, was 
by that time about three miles a head; though in 
all probability the horſes would not be able to hold 
out much longet, becauſe they ſeertied to be quite 
{hens when they paſſed his door. Encouraged by 
this intimation, Peregritie puſhed. on with great ala- 
crity ; though he could not regain ſight of the de- 
fired object till the clouds of night began to deepen, 


and even then he enjoyed Hothing more than à tran- 
ſient glumpſe | for, the carriage was no ſooner ſeen 


| rouded again from his view. Theſe vexa- 
tious circumſtances animated his endeavours while 
they irritated his chagria : in ſhort, lie continued 
his purſuit till the night was far advanced, and him- 

f {o uncettain about the object of his care that 


he entered a ſolitar) inn with a view of obtaining 


D 2 ſome 
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ſome intelligence, when, to his infinite joy, he per- 
ceived the chaiſe GY; itſelf, and the horſes 
panting in the yard. In full confidence of his 
having arrived at laſt at the goal of all his wiſhes, 
he alighted inſtantaneoufly, and running up to the 
coachman, with a piſtol in his hand, commanded 
him, in an imperious tone, to conduct him to the 
lady's chamber on pain of death: The driver, 
affrighted at this menacing addreſs, proteſted with 
great humility, that he did not know whither his 
fare had retired; for, that he himſelf was paid and 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice becauſe he would not 
undertake to drive them all night croſs the co 
without ſtopping to refreſh his horſes: but he pro- 
miſed to go in queſt of the waiter, who would ſhew 
him to their apartment. He was accordingly de- 
tached on that errand, while our hero ſtood centinel 
at the gate, till the arrival of his valet-de-chambre, 
who joining him by accident, before the coachman 
returned, relieved him in his watch; and then the 
young gentleman, (exaſperated at his meffenger's 
delay, ruſhed with fury in his eyes from room to 
room, "denouncing vengeance upon the whole fa- 
mily; but he did not meet with one living ſoul, 
until he entered the garret, where he found the 
landlord and his wife in bed. This chicken-hearted 
couple, by the light of a ruſh- candle that burned 
on the hearth, ſeeing a ſtranger. burſt into the 
chamber in ſuch a terrible attitude, were ſeized 
with conſternation; and, exalting their voices in a 
-moſt lamentable ſtrain, begg'd, for the paſſion of 
Chrift, that he would ſpare their lives and take all 
they had. UT 4 
Peregrine, gueſſing from this exclamation and the 
circumſtance of their being in bed, that they mif- 
took him for a robber, and were ignorant of that 
which he wanted to know, diſpelled their terror, by 
making them acquainted with the cauſe of his viſit, 
and defired the huſband to get up with all ** 
11 & 0 ble 
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i PEREGRINE PICKLE, 37 
ble + oo in order to aſſiſt and attend him in his 
ſearce n. RA on Wt: 
Thus reinforced, he rummaged every corner of 
the inn, and, at laſt findi 

was by him informed (to his unſpeakable mortifica- 
tion), that the gentleman and lady who arrived in 
the chaiſe had immediately hired -horſes for a 
certain village at the diſtance of fifteen miles, and 
departed without halting for the leaſt refreſhmeat. 
Our adventurer, mad with his diſappointment, 
mounted his horſe in an inſtant, and, with his atten» 
dant, took the ſame road, with full determination to 
die rather than deſiſt from the proſecution of his 
deſign. He had, by this time, rode upwards of 
thirty miles fince three o clock in the afternoon; ſo 
that the horſes were almoſt quite jaded, and tra- 
velled this ſtage ſo ſlowly, that it was morning before 
they reached the place of their deſtination, where, 
far from finding the fugitives, he underſtood that 
no ſuch perſons as he deſcribed had paſſed that 
way, and that in all likelihood they had taken a 
quite contrary direction, while, in order to miſlead 


him in his purſuit, they had amuſed the oſtler with 
a falſe route. This conjecture was ſtrengthened by 


his perceiving (now for the firſt time) that he had 
deviated a conſiderable way from the road through 


which they muſt have journeyed in order to arrive 


at the place of her mother's reſidence; and theſe 
ſuggeſtions utterly deprived him of the ſmall re- 
mains of — . which he had hitherto re- 


tained. His eyes rolled about, witneſſing and 


diſtraction; he foamed at the mouth, ſtamped upon 
the ground with great violence, uttered incoherent 


imprecations againſt himſelf and all mankind, and 
would have ſallied forth again, he knew not whi- 


ther, upon the ſame: horſe, which he had already 
almoſt killed with fatigue, had not his confidant 


found means to quiet the tumult of his thoughts, 


and recal his reflection, by repreſenting the condi- 
fe D 3 tion 


0 


the oſtler in the ſtable, 
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tion of the poor animals, and adviſing him to hirk 
freſh horſes, and ride poſt acroſs the country, to 
the village in the neighbourhdod of Mrs, Gauntlet's 
habitation, here they ſhould infallibly : 
3:0: the daughter provided they! could get che r 

* ; her upon the road. 

| i | Peregrine not only reliſhed; but forthwith! ated 

iq: in conformity with, this good counfel, His "own 
11 horfes were committed to the charge of the land- 
I: lord, with directions for Pipes, in caſe he ſhould 
come in queſt of his maſter ; and, à couple of ftout 
geldings being prepared, he and his valet took the 
road again, ſteering their caurſe according to the 
motions of the poſt- boy, who undertook to be their 
guide. They bad almoſt” finiſhed the firſt ſtage 
when they deſcried a paſt-chaite juſt halting at the 
inn where they propoſed to change horſes; upen 
which our adventurer, glowing with a moſt intereſt. 
ing pteſage, put his beaſt to the full ſpeed, and ap» 

ched near enough to diftinguith as-the' travel · 

Ewe the carriage) that he had at laſt come 
up with tlie very individual Feftons whom he kad 
3 ſo lon 

Fluthed wich this diſcovery, he galloped into the 
yard ſo ſuddenly, that the lady and her conductor 
ſcarcely had time to ſhut themlalves up in a cham- 
ber, to which they retreated with great precipita- 
tion; ſo that the purſuer was now certain of havi 
houſed his prey. That he might, howeyer, leave 
nothing to fortune, he placed himſelf upon the ſtair: 
by which they had aſcended to the apartment, and 
fent up his compliments to the young lady, deſiring 
the favour of being admitted to her preſence, other - 
wiſe he ſhould be obliged ta wave all N — 
take that liberty which ſhe would not give. 
ſervant having conveyed his meſlage 8 — 
key-hole, returned with an anſwer, EY that 
ſhe would adhere to the reſokution: e had taken, 
and periſh rather than comply with his will,. Our 


adv enturęr, 


D / r 
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adventuter, without ſtaying to make any rejoindex 
o this reply, ran up fairs, and, thundering at the 
pom for entrance, was given to underſtand by the 
nymph's attendaat, that a blunderbuſs was ready 
primed for his reception, and that he would do w 
to ſpate him the re ſhedding blood in de- 
fence; of -a perſon who put herſelf under his 
protection. All the laws of the land (ſaid he) 
cannot now. untie the knots by which we are 
bound together; and therefore I will guard her as 
my own property; ſo that you had better deſiſt 
from your fruitleſs attempt, and thereby conſult 
our on ſafety: for, by the God that made me 
L will diſcharge my piece upon you as ſoon as you 
ſet your noſe within the door; and your blood be 
| your. own head! Theſe menaces from a citi- 
zen's clerk would have been ſufficient matives for 
Pickle to ſtorm the breach, although they had not 
been reinforced by that declaration, which informed 
him of Emilia's having beſtowed herſelf in marriage 
ſuch a — rival. This ſole conſide- 
ration added wings to his impetuoſity; and he ap- 
plied his foot to the door with ſuch irreſiſtible force 
as burſted it open in an inſtant, entering at the ſame 
time with a piſtol ready cock'd in his hand. His 
antagoniſt, inſtead of firing his blunderbuſs, when 
he ſaw him approach, ſtarted back with evident 
ſigns of ſurprize and conſternation, exclaiming, 
Lord Jeſus! Sir, you are not the man! and, 


without doubt, are under ſome miſtake with regard 


to us. 30 | 

Before Peregrine had time to anſwer this ſaluta- 
tion, the lady, hearing it; advanced to him, and, 
pulling off a maſk, diſcovered a face which he had 
never ſeen before. The Gorgon's head, according 
to the fables of antiquity, never had a more inſtan- 
tanequs or petrifying effect than that which this 
countenance. produced upon the aſtoniſhed youth. 


His eyes wete fixed upon this unknown object as if 
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they had been attracted by the power of inchant- 
ment, his feet ſeemed riveted to the ground, and, 
after having ſtood motionleſs for the ſpace of a few 
minutes, he dropped down in an apoplexy of diſap- 

ointment and deſpair. The Swifs, who had fol- 
Jowed him, ſeeing his maſter in this condition, 
lifted him up, and, laying him upon à bed in the 
next room, let him blood immediately, without he- 
ſitation, being always provided with a caſe of lancets 
againſt all accidents on the road. To this foreſight 
our hero, in all probability, was indebted for his 
life. By virtue of a very copious evacuation, he re- 


covered the uſe of his ſenſes; but, the complica- 


tion of fatigues, and violent tranſports which he had 
undergone, brewed up à dangerous fever in his 
blood; and, a phyſician being called from the next 
market- town, ſeveral days elapſed before he would 
anſwer for his life, 1282 e e LiF 
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CH AP. LXXIX. 


PENECRIxR ſends 4 Meſſage o Mrs. GAUNTLET, 
who rejetts his Propoſal. He repairs to the Gar- 
rijon. | | | $ 

AT length, however, his conſtitution overcame his 

diſeaſe, though not before it had in a great 
meaſure tamed the fury of his diſpoſition, and 
brought him to a ſerious conſideration of his con- 
duct. In this humiliation of his ſpirits, he reflected 
with ſhame and remorſe upon his treachery to the 
fair, the innocent, Emilia; he remembered his for- 
mer ſentiments in her favour, as well as the in- 
junctions of his dying uncle; he recollected his in- 


timacy with her brother, againſt which he had ſo 


1 baſely 
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paſely ſinned; and, revolving all the circumſtances 
of her conduct, found it ſo commendable, ſpirited, 
and noble, that he deemed her an object of ſuffici- 
ent dignity to merit his honourable addreſſes, even 
though his duty had not been concerned in the de- 
ciſion: but, obligated as he was to make reparation 
to a worthy family, which he had ſo groſsly in- 


jured, he thought he could not manifeſt his refor- 


mation too ſoon and, when he found himſelf able to 
hold the pen, wrote à letter to Mrs. Gaumtlet, 
wherein he acknowledged, with many expreſſions of 
ſorrow and contrition, that he had acted a part alto- 
gether unbecoming a man of honour, and ſhould 
never enjoy the leaſt tranquillity of mind until he 
ſhould have merited her forgiveneſs. He proteſted, 
that, although his happineſs entirely depended upon 
the determination of Emilia, he would even re- 


nounce all hope of being bleſſed with her favour, 


if ſne could point out any other method of making 
reparation to that amiable young lady but by laying 
his heart and fortune at her feet, and ſubmitting 
himſelf to her pleaſure during the remaining part 
of his life. He conjured her, therefore, in the 
moſt pathetic manner, to pardon him, in conſidera- 
tion of his ſincere repentance, and to uſe her ma- 


ternal influence with her daughter, ſo as that he 


might be permitted to wait upon her with a wed- 
ding-ring as ſoon as health would allow him to un- 
dertake the journey. xx. 
This explanation being diſpatched by Pipes, who 
had, by this time, found his maſter, the yo 

gentleman inquired about the couple whom he had 
ſo unfortunately purſued, and underſtood” from his 
valet-de-chambre, who learn'd the ſtory from their 
own mouths, that the lady was the only daughter 
of a rich Jew, and her attendant no other than his 
apprentice, who had converted her to chriſtia- 
nity, and married her at the ſame time; that this 
ſecret having taken air, the old Iſraclite had 1081 
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trived a ſcheme to ſeparate them for ever; afid they} 
being appriſed of his intention, had found means 
to elope from his houſe, with a view of ſheltering 
themſelves in France, until the affair could be made 
up; that, ſeeing three men ride aftet them with 
ſuch eagerneſs and ſpeed, they never doubted that 
the purſuers were her father and ſome friends or 
domeſtics, and on that ſuppoſition had fled with 
the utmoſt-difpatch and trepidation until they had 
found themſelves happily undecerved, at that very 
inſtant when expected nothing but miſchief 
and misfortune: „ the Swiſs gave him to un- 
derſtand, that, aſter having profeſſed ſome concern 
for his deplorable fituation, and enjoyed a flight re- 
freſhment, they had taken their departure for Dover, 
and, in all likelihood, were fafely arrived at Paris. 

In four and twenty hours after Pipes was charged 
with his commiſſion, he brought back an anfwer 
from the mother of Emilia, couched in theſe words: 
ieee * 7 | { | £7797 
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LIT received the favour of yours, and am glad, for 
your own ſake, that you have attained a due ſenſe 
and conviction of your unkind. and unchriſtian 
behaviour to poor Emy. I thank God, none of my 
children was ever ſo inſulted before; Give me leave 
to tell you, Sir, my daughter was na upſtart, with- 
out friends or education, but a young lady as well 
bred, and better born than moſt private gentle- 
women in the kingdom; and therefore, though you 
had no eſteem for her perſon, you ought to have 
paid ſome regard to her family, which (no diſ- 
paragement to you, Sir) is more honourable: than 
your own. As for your propoſal, Mus Gauntlet 
will not hear of it, being that the thinks her honour 
will not allow her to liſten to any terms of recon- 
ciliation; ard ſhe is not yet ſo deſtitute as to 
5 9711 | embrace 
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embrace an offer to which ſhe has the leaſt ob- 
jection. In the mean time, ſhe! is ſo much indifs * 
„that ſhe; cannot poſſibly ſee company; fo 1 
you will not take the trouble of making a fruit- 
Jeſs. journey to this place. Perhaps your future 
conduct may deſerve her forgiveneſs; and really, 
as. I am concerned for your happineſs (which you 
aſſure me depends upon my condeſcenſion), I wiih 
with all my heart it may; and am (notwichſtanding 
all that has happened) 1 f FO TE 203 0 
. 42/141) 1+ Your fincere well-wiſheer, 
51 07 el 553 CxciEIA GavntLet.” 


"1 30 IOI in. Nine & f n. 
From this epiſtle, and the information of his 
meſſenger, our hero learned, that his miſtreſs had 
actually profited by his wild-gudſe chace ſo as to 
make a ſafe retreat to her mother's houſe. Though 
ſorry to hear of her indiſpoſition, he was alſo piqued 
at her implacability, as well as at ſotne ſtately para- 
graphs of the letter, in which (he thought) the 
good lady had conſulted her vanity rather than her 
good ſenſe. Theſe motives of reſentment helped 
him to bear his diſappointment like a philoſopher, 
eſpecially as he had now quieted his conſcience in 
proffering ts redreſs the injury he had done; and, 
moreover, found hunſelf, with regard to his love, 
in a calm ſtate of hope and r ion. 

A ſeaſonable fit of illneſs is an excellent medicine 
for the turbulence of paſſion. Such a reformation 
had the fever produced in the - economy of his 
thoughts, that he moralized like an apoſtle, and 
3 ſeveral prudential ſchemes for his future 
con uct, KF 3 2 

In the mean time, as ſoon as his health was ſuf- 
ficiently re- eſtabliſhed, he took a ttip ta the garri- 
ſon, in order to viſit his friends, and learned from 
con own mouth, that he had broken the ice 
of courtſhip ta his aunt, and that his addreſſes were 
now fairly afloat; thaugh when he firſt 8 
mic 
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himſelf to the widow, after ſne had been duly p 

ed for the occaſion by her niece and the 22 
E friends, ſhe had received this propoſal with a 
becoming reſerve, and piouſly wept at the remem- 
brance of her huſband, obſerving, that ſhe ſhould 
* * meet with his fellow. 

Peregrine promoted the lieutenant's ſuit with all 
his influence; and, all Mrs. Trunnion's objections 
to the match deing ſurmounted, it was determined 
that the day of marriage ſhould be put off for three 
months, that her reputation might not ſuffer by a 
precipitate engagement. His next care was to give 
orders for erecting a plain marble monument to the 
memory of his uncle, on which the following 
inſcription, compoſed by the r 4:08 Cm 


Ned in OO letters: | F 


| | #224 Hen lies, 

7 \Foundered in a fathom and half, 

D213, | | | The ſhell Th 

bled 3; „Hawenn Tnvxxrox, Eig. f 
131 Formeriy commander of a ſquadron © 


£ In his Majefty's ſervice, -- 

od © Who broach'd to at five P. M. Oct. X. 

el In the year of his age 
Threeſcore and nineteen. 


He kept his. guns always loaded, 
And his tackle ready mann'd, 
im never ſhewed his poop to the enemy, 
Except when he took her in tow; 
But, his ſhot being expended, 
Ait 22009 His match burnt. out, 
And his upper-works decayed, 
He was ſunk 
By Death's ſuperior weight of metal. 
Nevertheleſs, 
He will be weighed again 
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At 
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At the Great Day, 

His rigging refitted, 
And his timbers repaired, 
And, with one broad-fide, 

Make his adverſary 

Strike in his turn. 


CHAP. LXXX. 


He returns to Loxv Dbox, and meets with CADWALL A- 
DER, who entertains him with many curious Particu- 
lars. CRABTRERR ſounds' the Dutcheſs, and un- 
deceives PicxLE, who, by an extraordinary Acci- 
dent, becomes acquainted with another Lady of 


Tux young gentleman having performed theſe 
laſt offices in honour of his deceaſed benefactor, 
and preſented Mr. Jolter to the 12 | 
living, which at this time happened to be vacant, 
returned to London, and reſumed his former gaiety: 
not that he was able to ſhake Emilia from his 
thought, or even to remember her without violent 
emotions; for, as he recovered his vigour, his 
former impatience recurred, and therefore he re- 
ſolved to plunge himſelf head-long into ſome in- 
trigue, that might engage his * and amuſe 
his imagination. r e et 
A man of his accompliſhments could not fail to 
meet with a variety of ſubjects on which his gal- 
lantry would have been properly exerciſed; and 
this abundance diſtracted his choice, which at any 
time was apt to be influenced by caprice and whim. 
I have already obſerved that he had lifted his view, 


through 
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through a matrimonial perſpective, as ys as a lady 
of the firſt quality and diſtinction; and, now that 
he was refuſed by Mrs. Gauntlet, and enjoyed a 
little reſpite from the agonies of that flame which 
her charms had kindled in his heart, he renewed 
his aſſiduities to her grace. Though he durſt not 
yet riſk an explanation, he enjoyed the pleaſure of 
ſeeing himſelf ſo well received in quality of a 
particular acquaintance, that he flattered himſelf 
with the belief of his having made ſome pfogrefs in 
her heart; and was confirmed in this conceited 
notion by the aſſurances of her woman, whom, by 
liberal largeſſes, he retained in his intereſt, becauſe 
ſhe found means to perfuade him that ſhe was in 
the confidence of her lady. But, notwithſtanding 
this encouragement, and the ſanguine ſuggeſtions 
of his vanity, he dreaded the thoughts of expoſing 
himſelf to her ridicule and reſentment by a pre- 
mature declaration, and determined to poſtpone his 
addreſſes until he ſhould be certified of the pro- 
bability of ſucceeding in his attempt. 
While he remained in this heſitation and ſuſpence, 
he was one morning very agreeably ſurpriſed with 
the aprons of his friend Crabtree, who, by the 
permiſſion of Pipes, to whom he was well known, 
entered. his chamber before he was awake, and, by 
a violent ſhake of the ſhoulder, diſengaged him 
from the arms of ſleep. The firſt compliments 
having mutually paſſed, Cadwallader gave him to 
underſtand, that he had arrived in town over night 
in the ftage-coach from Bath, and entertained him 
with ſuch a ludicrous account of his fellow-tra- 
vellers, that Peregrine, for the firſt time ſince their 
Faun indulged himſelf in mirth even to the 
azard of ſuffocation. 8 1524 
Crabtree, having rehearſed theſe adventures in 
ſuch a peculiarity of manner as added infinite ridi- 
cule to every circutnſtance, and repeated every 
ſcandalous report which had circulated at the 
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Bath after Peregrine's departure, was informed by 
the youth, that he harboured a deſign upon the 


perſon of ſuch a ducheſs, and in all appearance had 
no reaſon to complain of his reception; but that he 


would not venture to declare himſelf until he ſhould 


be more aſcertained of her ſentiments ; and, there- 
fore, he begged leave to depend upon the intelli- 
gence of his friend Cadwallader, who, he knew, 
was admitted to her parties. 


The Miſanthrope, before he would promiſe his 


aſſiſtance, aſked if. his proſpect verged towards ma- 
trimony; and our adventurer (who gueſſed the 
meaning of his queſtion) replying in the negative, 
he undertook the office of reconnoitring her ineli- 
nation, proteſting, at the ſame time, that he would 
never concern himſelf in any ſcheme that did not 
tend to the diſgrace and deception of all the ſex. 
On theſe conditions he eſpouſed the intereſt of our 
hero, and a plan was immediately concerted, in 
conſequence of which they met by accident at her 
grace's table. Pickle having ſtayed all the fore-part 
of the evening, and ſat out all the company, except 
the Miſanthrope and a certain widow-lady, who was 
faid to be in the fecrets of my lady ducheſs, went 
away on pretence of an indiſpenſible engagement, 
that Crabtree might have a proper opportunity of 
making him the fabje of converſation.  ' 
Accordingly, he had ſcarcely. quitted the apart- 
ment, when this Cynic attending him to the door, 
with a look of moroſe diſdain, Were I an abſolute 
1 (aid he), and that fellow one of my ſubjects, 
would order him to be cloathed in ſack-cloth, 
and he ſhould drive my aſſes to water, that his lofty 
ſpirit might be lowered to the level of his deſerts. 


Ihe pride of a peacock is downright ſelf-denial when 


compared with the vanity of that coxcomb, which 
was naturally arrogant, but is now rendered alto- 
2 intolerable by the reputation he acquired at 
ath, for kicking a bully, outwitting a club of raw 
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ſharpers, and divers other pranks, in the execution 
of which he was more lucky than wiſe. But no4 
thing has contributed ſo much to the increaſe of 
his infolence and ſelf · conceit as the favour he found 
among the ladies. Ay, the ladies, Madam, I care 
not who knows it; the ladies, who (to their honour 
be it ſpoken) never fail to patronize foppery and 
folly, provided they ſolicit their encouragement; 
And yet this dog was not on the footing of thoſe 
hermaphroditical animals, who may be reckoned 
among the number of waiting-women, who air yout 
ſhifts, comb your lap-dogs, examine your | noſes 
with magnifying glaſſes in order to ſqueeze out the 
worms, clean your tooth-bruſhes, ſweeten your 
handkerchiefs, and ſoften | waſte paper for your 
occaſions. This fellow Pickle was entertained for 
more important purpoſes ; his turn of duty never 
came till all thoſe lapwings were gone to rooſt ; then 
he -ſcaled windows, leaped over the garden-walls, 
and was let in by Mrs. Betty in the dark. Nay, the 
magiſtrates of Bath complimented him with the 
freedom of the corporation, merely becauſe, through 
his means, the waters had gained extraordinary 
credit; for, every female of a tolerable appearance, 
that went thither on account of her ſterility, got 
the better of her complaint during his reſidence at 
the Bath: and now the fellow thinks no woman can 
withſtand his addreſſes. He had not been here three 
minutes, when 1 could perceive with half an _= 
that he had marked out your grace for a conqueſt : 
I mean in an honourable way ; though the raſcal 
has impudence enough to attempt any thing.“ So 
ſaying, he fixed his eyes upon the ducheſs, who, 
(while her face glowed with indignation,) turning 
to her confidant, expreſſed herſelf in theſe words: 
Upon my life | I believe there is actually ſome 
truth in what this old ruffian ſays; I have myſelf 
obſerved that young fellow eyeing me with a very 
particular ſtare,” ** It is not to be at all wondered 

| at 
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at (aid her friend), that a youth of his complexion 
ſhould be ſenſible to the charms of your grace ! but 
J dare ſay he would not preſume to entertain any 
but the moſt honourable and reſpectful ſentiments.” 
© Reſpectful ſentiments ! (cried my lady, with a 
look of ineffable diſdain), if I thought the fellow 
had aſſurance enough to think of me in any ſhape, 
I proteſt I would forbid. him my houſe. Upon my 
honour, ſuch inſtances of audacity ' ſhould induce 
perſons of quality to keep your ſmall gentry at a 

reater diſtance; for, they are very. apt to grow 
impudent upon the leaſt countenance of encourage- 
ment.” | "rig at . 

Cadwallader, ſatisfied with this declaration, 
changed the ſubject of diſcourſe, and next day 
communicated' his diſcovery - to his friend Pickle, 


who, upon this occaſion, felt the moſt ſtinging 


ſenſations of mortified pride, and reſolved to quit 
his proſpect with a good grace. Nor did the exe- 
cution. of this ſelf-denying ſcheme coft him one 
moment's uneaſineſs; for, his heart had never been 
intereſted in the purſuit, 'and his vanity triumphed 
in the thoughts of manifeſting his indifference. 
Accordingly, the very next time he viſited her 


grace, his behaviour was remarkably frank, ſpright- 


ly, and diſengaged; and the ſubject of love being 
artfully introduced by the widow who had been 
directed to ſound his inclinations, he rallied the 
paſſion with great eaſe and ſeverity, and made no 
— of declaring himſelf heart-whole. rig 
„ Though the ducheſs had reſented his ſuppoſed 
affection, ſhe was now offended at his inſenſibility, 
and even ſignified her diſguſt, by obſerving, that 
perhaps his attention to his own qualifications 
{creened him from the impreſſion of all other 
ach. in | Nuran 
While he enjoyed this ſarcaſm, the meaning of 
which he could plainly diſcern, the company was 
joined by a certain virtuoſo, who had gained free 
000k. IV». E ace 
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acceſs to all the great families of the land by his 
notable talent of goſſiping and buffoonery. He 
was now in the ſeventy-fiſth year of his age; his 
birth was fo obſcure that he ſcarcely knew his fa- 
ther's name, his education ſuitable to the dignity 
of his deſcent, his character publicly branded with 
homicide, profligacy, and breach f truſt; yet this 
man, by the happy inheritance of impregnable 
effrontery, and a lucky proſtitution of all principle 
in rendering himſelf ſubſervient to the appetites - of 
the great, had attained to an independency of for- 
tune, as well as to ſuch a particular ſhare of favour 
among the quality, that, although he was well 
known to have pimped for three generations of the 
nobility, there was not a lady of faſhion in the king- 
dom who ſcrupled to admit him to her toilette, or 
even to be *{quired by him in any place of public 
entertainment. Not hut that this ſage was occa- 
fionally ufeful to his fellow creatures by theſe con- 
nexions with people of fortune; for, he often un- 
dertook to ſolicit charity in behalf of diſtreſſed ob- 


_ jets, with a view of embezzling one half of the 


benefactions. It was an errand of this kind that 
now brought him to the houſe of her grace. * 
After having ſat a few minutes, he told the com- 

pany, that he would favour them with a very proper 
opportunity to extend their benevolence, for the 
relief of a poor gentlewoman, who was reduced to the 
moſt abject miſery by the death of her huſband, 
and juſt delivered of a couple of fine boys. They, 
moreover, underſtood from his information, that 
this object was daughter of a good family, who had 


renounced her in conſequence of her marrying an 


enſign without a fortune; and even obſtructed his 
promotion with all their influence and power; a 


circumſtance of barbarity, which had made ſuch 


an impreſſion or. his mind as diſordered his brain, 
and drove him to deſpair, in a fit of which he had 
made away with himſelf, leaving his wife, then 


| | FEREGRINE PICKLE.” 5 
big with child, to all the horrors of indigence and 


grief. ; F 


Various were the criticiſms on this pathetic pie- 
ture, which the old man drew with great expreſ- 
ſion. My lady ducheſs concluded, that ſhe muſt 


be a creature void of all feeling and reflection who 


could ſurvive ſuch aggravated miſery; therefore, 
did not deſerve to be relieved, except in the cha- 
racter of a common beggar; and was generous 
enough to offer a recommendation, by which ſhe 


would be admitted into an infirmary, to which her 
grace was a ſubſcriber; at the ſame time, adviſing 
the ſolicitor to ſend the twins to the Foundling- 
Hoſpital, where they would be carefully nurſed and 
brought up, ſo as to become uſeful members to the 
commonwealth. Another lady, with all due de- 


ference to the opinion df the ducheſs, was free 
enough to blame the generoſity of her grace, 
which would only ſerve to encourage children in 
their diſobedience to their parents, and might be 


the means not only of prolonging the diſtreſs of the 


wretched creature, but alſo of ruining the conſtitu- 


tion of ſome young heirs, perhaps the hope of a 
great family; for, ſhe did ſuppoſe that madam, 
when her month ſhould be up and her brats diſ- 


poſed of, would ſpread her attractions to the public 


(provided ſhe could profit by her perſon), and, in 
t 


e uſual way, make a regular progreſs from St. 


James's to Drury-lane. She apprehended, for theſe 


reaſons, that their eompaſſion would be more effec- 


rually ſhewn in leaving her to periſh in her preſent 
neceſſity; and that the old gentleman would be un- 
pardonible, ſhould he perſiſt in his endeavours to 
relieve her. A third member of this tender-hearted 
ſociety, after having aſked if the young woman was 
handſome, and being anſwered in the negative, al- 


lowed that there was a great deal of reaſon in what. 
had been ſaid by the honourable perſon who had 


ſpoke laſt ; nevertheleſs, the humbly conceived her 
2 E 2 ſentence 
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ſentence would admit of ſome mitigation. ** Let 
the bantlings,” ſaid ſhe, „be ſent to the hoſpital, 
according to the advice of her grace, and a ſmall 
collection be made for the preſent ſupport of the 
mother ; „when her hea th is recovered, I will 
take her into my family, in quality of an upper ſer- 
vant, or medium between me and my woman ; for, 
upon my life! I can't endure to chide or give di- 
rections to a creature who is, in point of birth and 
education, but one degree above the vulgar.” 

This propoſal met with univerſal approbation. 
The duct $ (to her immortal honour) began the 
contiiburith with a crown; ſo that the reſt of the 
company were obhged to reſtrict their liberality to 
half the ſum, that her grace might not be affronted : 
and the propoſer demanding the poor woman's name 
and place of abode, the old mediator could not help 
giving her ladyſhip a verbal direction, though he 
was extremely mortified (on more accounts than 
one) to find ſuch an iſſue to his ſolicitations. - 

Peregrine, who, though humorous as winter, Bad a 
tear for pity, and a hand open as day for melting charity, 
was ſhocked at the nature and reſult of this un- 
generous conſultation. He contributed his half- 
crown, however ; and, retiring from the s 

* 


betook himſelf to the lodgings of the forlorn 

in the ſtraw, according to the direction he had 
heard. Upon enquiry, he underſtood, that ſhe 
was then viſited by ſome charitable gentlewoman, 
who had ſent for a nurſe, and waited the return of 
the meſſenger ; and he ſent up his reſpe&s, defiring 
he might be permitted to ſee her, on pretence ot 
having been intimate with her late huſband. 

Thou h the poor woman had never heard of his 
name, ſhe did not think proper to deny his requeſt ; 
and he was conducted to a paultry chamber in the 
third ſtory, where he found this unhappy widow 
fitting upon a truckle-bed, and ſuckling one of her 
infants, with the moſt piteous expreiſion of . 
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in her features, which were naturally regular and 
ſweet, while the other was fondled on the knee of a 
rſon, whoſe attention was ſo much engroſſed b 
er little charge that for the preſent ſne could min 
nothing elſe: and it was not till after the firſt com» 
pliments paſſed betwixt the hapleſs mother and our 
adventurer, that he perceived the ſtranger's counte- 
nance, which inſpired him with the higheſt eſteem 
and admiration. He beheld all the graces of ele- 
gance and beauty, breathing ſentiment and benefi- 
cence, and ſoftened into the moſt inchanting ten- 
derneſs of weeping and ſympathy. When he de- 
clared the cauſe of his viſit, which was no other 
than the deſire of befriending the diſtreſſed lady, 
to whom he preſented a Bank-note for twenty 
pounds, he was favoured with ſuch a look of com- 
lacency by this amiable phantom, who might 
ve been juſtly taken for an angel miniſtering to 
the neceſſities of mortals, that his whole ſoul was 
tranſported with love and veneration. Nor was this 
prepoſſeſſion diminiſned by the information of the 
widow, who, after having manifeſted her gratitude 
in a flood of tears, told him, that the unknown ob- 
ject of his eſteem was a perſon of honour, who, ha- 
ving heard by accident of her deplorable ſituation, 
had immediately obeyed the dictates of her hu- 
manity, and come in perſon” to relieve her diſ- 
trefſes ; that ſhe had not only generouſly. ſupplied 
her with money for preſent fuſtenance, but alſo 
undertaken to provide a nurſe for her. babes, and 
even promiſed to favour her with protection, ſhould 
ſhe ſurvive her preſent : melancholy ſituation. To 
theſe articles of intelligence ſhe added, that the 
name of her benefactreſs was the celebrated lady 
„ to whoſe character the youth was rio ſtran- 
er, though he had never ſeen her perſon; before. 
he killing edge of her charms was a little blunted! 
by the accidents of time and fortune; but no man 
of taſte and imagination, whoſe nerves were not 
| B 3 quite 
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you chilled with the froſt of age, could, even at 
t 


iat time, look upen her with impunity. And, as 


Peregrine ſaw her attractions heightened by the ten- 


der office in which ſhe was engaged, he was ſmit- 
ten with her beauty, and fo raviſhed with her com- 
on that he could not fuppreſs his emotion, 
ut applauded her beneyolence with all the warmth 
of enthuſiaſm. T £9 of son 
Her ladyſhip received his compliments with great 
politeneſs and affability.” And, the occaſion on 
which they met being equally intereſting to both, 
an acquaintance commenced between thejn; and 
they concerted meaſures for the benefit of the wi- 
dow and her two children, one of whom our hero 
beſpoke for his own godſon; for, Pickle was not fo 
obſcure in the beau monde but that his fame had 
reached the ears of this lady, who, therefore, did 
not diſcourage his advances towards her friendſhip 


* 
[ {+ 


and eſteem. vs 


All the particulars relating to their charge being 
adjuſted, he attended her ladyſhip to her own houſe ; 
and, by her converſation, had the pleaſure of find- 
ing her underſtanding ſuitable to her other accom- 
pliſhments. Nor had the any reaſon to think that 
our hero's qualifications had been exaggerated by 
common report. | wee 

One of their adopted children died before it was 
baptized; ſo that their care concentered in the 
other, for whom they ſtood ſponſors. Underſtand- 
ing that the old agent was become troubleſome in 
his viſits to the mother, to whom he now began to 
adminifter ſuch counſel as ſhocked the delicacy of 
her virtue, they removed her into another lodging 
where ſhe would not be expoſed to his machinations. 
In leſs than a month, out hero learned from a no- 
bleman of his acquaintance, that the hoary pandar 
had actually engaged to procure for him this poor 
affficted geptlewoman; and, being fruſtrated in his 
intention, ſubſtituted in her room a nymph from the 
1p purlieus 
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purlieus of Covent-garden, that made his lordſhip 
imart ſeverely for the favours ſhe beſtowed. 

Mean while, Peregrine cultivated his new ac- 
quaintance with all his art and affiduiy, preſuming, 
from the circumſtances of her reputation and fate, 
as well as on the ſtrength of his own merit, that, 
in time, he ſhould be able to indulge that pation 
which had begun to glow within his breaſt. 


As her ladyſhip had undergone a vaſt variety of 


fete and adventure, which he had heard in- 
diſtinctly related, with numberleſs errors and miſ- 
repreſentations, he was no ſooner intitled, by the 
familiarity of communication, to aſk ſuch a favour, 
than he earneſtly entreated her to entertain him with 
the particulars of her ftory ; and, by dint of impor- 
tunity, ſhe was at length prevailed upon (in a ſelect 
partie) to gratify his curioſity i in theſe words. 
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CHAP. IXXXI. 
The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
B* the Se ee of the ſtory which I am go- 


ing to relate, you will be convinced of my can- 
dour While you are informed of my indiſcretion: 


you will be enabled, I hope, to perceive, that, how - 


ſoever my head may have erred, my heart hath 
always been uncorrupted, and that I have been un- 
happy, becauſe I loved, and was a woman. 

I believe I need not obſerve that I was the only 
child of a man of good fortune, who indulged me, 
in my infancy, with all the tenderneſs of paternal 
affection; and, when I was ſix years old, ſent me 
to a private ſchool, were I ſtayed till my age was 


_ and became ſuch a favourite, that I was 
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(even in thoſe early days) carried to all the places of 
ublic diverſion, the court itſelf not excepted; an 
indulgence that flattered my love of pleaſure, ' to 
which I was naturally addicted, and encouraged 
thoſe ideas of vanity and ambition which ſpring up 
ſo early in the human mind. | e 
I was lively and good-natured, my imagination 
apt to run riot, my heart liberal and diſintereſted; 
though I was ſo obſtinately attached to my own opi- 
nions that I could not well brook contradiction; 
and, in the whole of my diſpoſition, ' reſem- 
bled that of Henry the fifth as deſcribed by Shak- 
are. | | Alices 
In my thirteenth year I went to Bath, where I 
was firſt introduced into the world .as a woman, 
having been 1ntitled to that privilege by my perſon, 
which was remarkably tall for my years; and there 
my fancy was quite captivated by the variety of di- 
verſions in which I was continually engaged : not 
that the parties were e e new to me, but be- 
cauſe I now found myſelf confidered as a perſon of 
conſequence, and ſurrounded by a crowd of ad- 
mirers, who courted my acquaintance, and fed my 
vany with praiſe and adulation. In ſhort, whether 
or not I deſerved their encomiums, I leave the 


world to judge; but my perſon was commended, 


and my talent in dancing met with univerſal ap- 
plauſe. No wonder, then, that every thing appeared 
joyous to a young creature, who was ſo void of ex- 
rience and diſſimulation, that ſhe believed every 
body's heart as ſincere as her own, and every object 
ſuch as 1t appeared to be. 
Among the ſwains, who ſighed or pretended to 
gh for me, were two that bore a pretty equal ſhare 
of my favour (it was too ſuperficial to deſerve the 
name of love). One of theſe was a forward youth 
of ſixteen, extrernely hand ſome, lively, and impu- 
dent: he attended in quality of page upon the 
princeſs Amelia, who ſpent that ſeaſon at the _ 
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The other was a Scotch nobleman turned of thirty 
who was graced with a red ribbon, and daneed 

ticularly well. two qualifications of great. weight 
with a girl of. my age whoſe heart was not deeply 
intereſted in the cauſe. Nevertheleſs; the page pre- 
vailed over this formidable rival; though our amour 


went no ſarther than a little flirting, and ceaſed en- 


tirely when 1 left the place. ates 
Next year, however, I reviſited - this agree 


ſcene, and paſſed my time in the ſame circle of 


amuſements ; in which, indeed, each feaſon at Bath 
is exactly reſembled by that which ſucceeds, allows 
ing for the difference of —— which 'is contis 
nually varying. There I met with the ſame incenſe; 
and again had my favourite, who was a North Briton; 
and captain of foot, near forty years of age, and a 
little lame, an impediment which I did not diſcover; 


until it was pointed out by ſome of my companions; 


who rallied me upon my choice. He was always 
chearful, and very amorous, had a good counte= 
nance, and an excellent underſtanding, poſſefled a 
great deal of art, and wonld have perſuaded me to 


marry him, had I not been reſtrained by the aiithos 


rity of my father, whoſe conſent was not to be obs 
tained in favour of a man of his fortune. 580 
At the ſame time, many propoſals of 


were made to my parents; but, as they came from 


people whom I did not like, I rejected them all, 
determined to refuſe every man who did not make 
his addreſſes to myſelf in perſon, becauſe I had no 
notion of marrying for any thing but love. 50 
Among theſe formal propoſers was a Scottiſh earl, 
whoſe pretenſions were broken off by ſome differs 
ence about ſettlements; and the ſon of an Engliſh 
baron, with whom my father was in treaty, when 
he carried me to town on a viſit to a young lady, 
with whom I had been intimate from my infancy. 
She was juſt delivered of her firft ſon, for whom 
we ſtood ſponſors : ſo that this occaſion * » 
a Who 
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auch month, during which, I went to a ball at 
court on the Queen's birth-day, and there, for hs 
firſt time, felt what love and beauty were. 

The ſecond ſon of the duke of E „who had 
juſt returned from his travels, was dancing with the 
princeſs royal, when'a young lady came'and defired 
me to go and fee a ſtranger whom all the world ad- 
mired : upon which I followed her into the circle, 
and obſerved this object of admiration. He was 
direſſed in a coat of white cloth, faced with blue 
ſattin embrodered with filver, of the ſame piece 
with his waiſtcoat; his fine hair hung down his 
back in ringlets below his waift, his hat was laced 
_ with-filver, and garniſhed with a white feather; but 
his perſon beggared all , deſcription. He was tall 
and graceful, neither corpulent nor meagre, his 
limbs finely proportioned, his countenance open and 
majeſtic, his eyes full of ſweetneſs and vivacity, his 
teeth regular, and his pouting lips of the com- 
plexion of the damaſk roſe. In ſhort, he was 
formed for love, and inſpired it wherever he ap- 
peared; nor was he a niggard of his talent, but li- 
berally returned it; at leaſt what paſſed for ſuch: 
for, he had a flow of gallantry, for which many 
ladies of this land can vouch from their own expe- 
rience; but he exclaimed againſt marriage, becauſe 
he had, as yet, met with no woman, to whoſe 
charms he would ſurrender his liberty, though a 
princeſs of France, and a lady of the ſame rank in 
., were ſaid to be, at that time, ern 
of his perſon. 

I went home, totally ingroſſed by his ien, flat- 
tering myſelf, that he had obſerved me with ſome 
attention; for, I was young and new, and had the 
good fortune to attract the notice ora —— 
of the queen herſelf. 1 

Next day, being at the a, I was eeabl 
ſurpriſed with the eee T 2 
who no ſooner law me enter than he approached ſo 

near 
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near to the place where I ſat that I overheard what 
he ſaid to his , companions; and was ſo happy as 
to find myſelf the object of his diſcourſe, which 
abounded with rapturous expreſſions of love and ad- 
miration. | 2 6 4154 
Il could not liften to theſe tranſports without emo- 
tion; my colour changed, my heart throbbed with 
unuſual violence, and my eyes betrayed my inclina- 
tion in ſundry favourable glances, which he ſeemed 
to interpret aright, though he could not then avail 
| himſelf of his ſucceſs ſo far as to communicate his 
ſentiments by ſpeech, becauſe we were ſtrangers to 
each other.. 19 D g 
I paſſed that night in the moſt anxious ſuſpenſe, 
and ſeveral days elapſed before I faw him again. 
At length, however, being at court on a ball-mght, 
and determined againſt dancing, I perceived him 
among the crowd, and, to my unſpeakable joy, ſaw 
him advance with my lord ), who introduced 
him to my acquaintance. He ſoon found means to 
alter my reſolution; and I condeſcended to be his 
—— all the evening; during which he declared 

is paſſion in the moſt tender and perſuaſive terms 
that real love could dictate or fruitful imagination 
invent. f i Yi | 011 l 
I believed his proteſtations, becauſe I wiſhed 
them true, and was an inexperienced girl of fifteen: 
I complied with his earneft requeſt of being per- 
mitted to vifit me, and even invited him to break- 
faſt next morning; ſo that you may imagine (I 
ſpeak to thoſe that feel) I did not, that night, en- 
zoy much repoſe. Such was- the hurry and flutter 
of my ſpirits, that I roſe at fix to receive him at 
ten. I drefled myſelf in a new pink fſattin-gown 
and my beſt laced night-cloaths, and was ſo ani- 
mated by the occaſion, that, if ever I deſerved a 
compliment upon my looks, it was my due at this 


meeting. : 


* 


— 
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Tube wiſhed-for moment came that brought my 
lover to my view: I was overwhelmed with joy, 
tmodeſty, and fear of I knew not what. We 10 
down to breakfaſt, but did not eat. He renewed 
his addreſſes with irreſiſtible eloquence, and preſſed 
me to accept of his hand without farther heſitation: 
but, to ſuch a precipitate ſtep I objected, as a 
meaſure ' repugnant to decency,” as well as to that 
duty which I owed to my father whom I tenderly 


loved. 
Though I withſtood this premature propoſal, I 
did not attempt to diſguſe the ſituation of my 
thoughts ; and thus commenced a tender —— 
dence, which was maintained by letters while I re- 
mained 1n the country, and carried on (when I was 
in town) by private interviews, twice or thrice a 
week, at the houſe of my milliner, where ſuch en- 
dearments paſſed as refined and happy lovers know 
and others can only gueſs. Truth and innocence 
prevailed on my fide, while his heart was fraught 
with ſincerity and love. Such frequent intercourſe 
created an intimacy which I began to think dan 
rous, and therefore yielded to his repeated defire 
that we might be united for ever: nay, I reſolved 
to avoid him, until the day ſhould be fixed, and 
very innocently (though not very wiſely) told him 
my reaſon for this determination, which was no 
other than a conſciouſneſs of my incapacity to refuſe 
him any thing he ſhould demand as a teſtimony of 
my love. ? | 1% A 
The time was accordingly appointed at the diſ- 
tance of a few days, during which I intended to 
have implored my father's conſent, though I had 
but faint hopes of obtaining it : but he was by ſome 
means or other apprized of our deſign before I 
could prevail upon myſelf to make him acquainted 
with our purpoſe. I had danced with my lover at 
the Ridotto on the preceding evening, and there, 
perhaps, our eyes betrayed us. Certain it is, 21 
0 
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of lord W——m's relations, who diſapproved of 
the match, came up and rallied him on his paſſion ; 
lord $S——k, in particular, uſed this remarkable ex- 
—— ** Nephew, as much love as you pleaſe, 
ut no matrimony.” | 

Next day, the prieſt being prepared, and the 
bridegroom waiting for me at the appointed yur 
in all the tranſports of impatient expectation, I was, 
without any previous warning, carried into the 
country by my father, who took no notice of the 
intelligence he had received, but decoyed me inte 
the coach on pretence of taking the air: and, when 
we had proceeded as far as Turnham-green, gave 
me to underſtand, that he would dine in that place. 
There was no remedy: I was obliged to bear my 
diſappointment, though with an aching heart, and 
followed him up ſtairs into an apartment, where he 
told me he was minutely informed of my matrimonial 
ſcheme. I did not attempt to diſguiſe the truth, 
but aſſured him, while the tears guſhed from my 
eyes, that my want of courage alone had hindered 
me from making him privy to my paſſion; though 
I owned, I ſhould: have married lord Wm even 
though he had diſapproved of my choice. I re- 
minded him of the uneaſy life I led at home, and 
frankly acknowledged, that I loved my admirer too 
well to live without him; though, if he would fa- 
vour me with his conſent, I would defer my inten- 
tion, and punctually obſerve any day he would fix 
for our nuptials. Mean while, 1 begged. he would: 
permit me to ſend a meſſage to lord Wm, 
who was waiting in expectation of my coming, and 
might (without fuch notice) imagine I was playing 
the jilt. He granted this laſt requeſt; in conſe- 
quence of which, I ſent a letter to my lover, who, 
when he received it, had almoſt fainted away, be- 
heving I ſhould be locked up in the country, and 
ſnatched for ever from his arms. Tortured with 
theſe apprehenſions, he changed cloaths —_— 
MY ately, 
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ately, and, taking horſe, reſolved to follow me whi⸗ 
therſoever we ſhould go. 

After dinner, we proceeded as far as Brentford, 
* we lay, intending to be at my father's coun- 
try-houſe next night; and my admirer, putting up 
at the ſame inn, practiſed every expedient his in- 
vention could ſuggeſt to procure an interview; but 


all his endeavours were unſucceſsful, becauſe I, who 


little dreamt of his being ſo near, had gone to bed 
upon our firſt arrival, overwhelmed with affliction 
and tears. 

In the morning I threw myſelf at my father's feet, 
and conjured him, by all the ties of paternal affec- 
tion, to indulge me with an opportunity of ſeeing 
my admirer once more, before I ſhould be conveyed 
from his wiſhes. The melancholy condition in 
which I preferred this ſupplication melted the ten- 
der heart of my parent, who yielded to my ſolici- 
tations, and carried me back to town for that m_ 

ſe. 

Dl 8 who had e our motions, 
and arrived at his lodgings before we arrived at my 
father's houſe, obeyed my ſummons on the inſtant, 
and appeared before me like an angel. Our facul-' 
ties were for ſome minutes ſuſpended by a confli&t'. 
of grief and joy. At length, I recovered the uſe of 
ſpeech, and gave him to underſtand, that I was 
come to town 1n order to take my leave of him, by 
the permiſſion of my father, whom I had promiſed 
to attend into the country next day before he would 
conſent to my return; the chief cauſe: and pretence 
of which was, my earneſt deſire to convince him, 
that I was not to blame for-the diſappointment he 
had ſuffered, and that I ſhould ſee him again in a 
month, when the nuptial knot ſhould be tied in 
ſpite of all oppoſition. | 

My lover, who was better acquainted with the 
world, had well nigh run diſtracted with this infor- 
mation. He ſwore he would not leave me — I 

| < uld 
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ſhould promiſe to meer and marry him next day ; 
or, if I refuſed to grant that requeſt, he would im- 
mediately leave the kingdom, to which he would 
never more return; and, before his departure, ſa- 
crifice lord H—— B——;, ſon to the duke of S. 
A, who was the only perſon upon earth who 
could have betrayed us to my father, becauſe he 
alone was truſted with the ſecret of our intended 
marriage, and had actually undertaken to give me 
away; an office which he afterwards declined. Lord 
Wm alſo affirmed, that my father decoyed nie 
into the country, with a view of cooping me up, 
and ſequeſtering me entirely from his view and cor- 


* 91902 1648 
In vain I pleaded my father's well-known tender- 
neſs, and uſed all the arguments I could recollect 
to divert him from his revenge upon lord H——. 
He was deaf to all my repreſentation, and nothing, 
I found, would prevail upon him to ſuppreſs his re- 
ſentment but a poſitrve promiſe to comply with His 
former defire. I told him, I would hazard every 
thing to make him happy ; but could not, with any 
regard to my duty, take ſuch a ſtep without the 
knowledge of my parent; or, if I were ſo inclined, 
it would be impracticable to elude his vigilance and 
ſuſpicion. However, he employed ſuch pathetic 
remonſtrances, and retained ſuch a powerful advo- 
cate within my own breaſt, that, before we parted, 
I affured him, my whole power ſhould be exerted 
for his ſatisfaction; and he ſignified his reſolution 
of fitting up all night, in expectation of ſeeing me 
at his lodgings. * reiht i Dani 
He had no ſooner retired than I went into the 
next room, and deſired my father to fix a day for 
the marriage; in which caſe, I would chearfully 
wait upon him into the country; whereas, ſhould 
he deny my requeſt, on pretence of ſtaying for-the. 
confent of my mother's relations, which was very 
uncertain, I would ſeize the firſt opportunity of 
ye : marrying 
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marrying lord W——m, coſt what it would. He 


conſented' to the match, but would not appoint a 
day for the ceremony, which he propoſed to defer 
until all parties ſhould be agreed; and ſuch a fa- 
vourable criſis,” I feared, would never happen. 

I therefore reſolved within myſelf to gratify my 


lover's expectation, by eloping, if poſſible, that 
very night; though the execution of this plan was 
extremely difficult, becauſe my father was upon the 


alarm, and my own maid, who was my bedfellow, 
altogether in his intereſt. Notwithſtanding theſe 
conſiderations, I found means to engage one of the 
houſe maids in my behalf, who beſpoke a hackney- 
coach to be kept in waiting all night; and to bed I 
went with my Abigail, whom (as I had not cloſed 
an eye) I waked about five in the morning, and 
ſent to pack up ſome things for our intended 


While ſhe was thus employed, I got up, and hud- 
dled on my cloaths, ſtanding upon my pillow, left 
my father, who lay- in the chamber below, ſhould 
hear me on foot and ſuſpe& my deſign. 1 

Having dreſſed myſelf with great diſpatch and 
diſorder, I flounced down ſtairs, ſtalking as heavily 
as J could tread, that he might miſtake me for one 
of the ſervants; and, my confederate opening the 
door, I fallied out into the ſtreet, though I knew 
not which way to turn; and, to my unſpeakable 
mortification, neither coach nor chair appeared. - 
Having travelled on foot a good way, in hope of 
finding a convenience; and being not only diſap- 


pointed in that particular, but alſo bewildered in 


my peregrination, I began to be exceedingly. alarmed 
with the apprehenſion of being met by ſome perſon 
who might know me; becauſe, in that caſe, my 


deſign would undoubtedly have been. diſcovered 
from every circumſtance of my appearance at that 
time of day, for [ had put on the very cloaths 
which I had pulled off over-night, ſo that my dreſs 


Was 
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was altogether odd and peculiar: my ſhoes were very 
fine, and over a large hoop I wore a pink ſattin 


quilted petticoat trimmed with filver, which was 
partly covered by a white dimity night-gown, a full 


quarter of a yard too ſhort: my handkerchicf and 


apron were hurried on without pinning ; my night- 
cap could not contain my hair, which hung about 
my ears in great diſorder, and my countenance de- 


noted a mixture of hope and fear, joy and ſhame:: 


In this dilemma, I made my addreſſes to that ho- 
nourable member of ſociety, a ſhoe- black, whom 1 
earneſtly intreated to provide me with a coach or 


chair, promiſing to reward him liberally for his 


trouble: but he, having the misfortune to be lame, 
was unable to keep up with my pace; ſo that, by 


his advice and direction, I went into the firſt public 
houſe I found open, where I ſtayed ſome time, in 
the utmoſt conſternation, among a crew of wretches 


whom I thought proper to bribe for their civility, 


not without the terror of being ſtripped. At length, 


however, my meſſenger returned with a chair, of 
which I took immediate poſſeſſion; and fearing 
that, by this time, my family would be alarmed, 
and ſend directly to lord W——m's lodgings, I 
ordered myſelf to be carried thither backwards, that 
fo I might paſs undiſcovered. | . 

This ſtratagem ſucceeded according to my wiſh; 
J ran up ſtairs, in a ſtate of trepidation, to my faith- 
ful lover, who waited for me with the moſt impa- 
tient and fearful ſuſpence. At ſight of me his eyes 


lightened with tranſport; he caught me in his arms, 


as the richeſt preſent heaven could beſtow; gave 
me to underſtand that my father had already ſent to 
his lodgings in queſt of me; then, applauding my 
love and reſolution in the moſt rapturous terms, he 


ordered a hackney- coach to be called; and, that we 
might run no riſque of ſeparation, attended me to 


church, where we were lawfully joined in the ſight 
of heaven. | | Favs | 
vol. IV, E His 
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His fears were then all over; but mine rectirred- 


with double aggravation : I dreaded the ſight of my 


father, and ſhared all the ſorrow he ſuffered on ac- 
count of my undutiful behaviour; for, 1 loved him 


with ſuch piety of affection that I would have en- 
dured every other ſpecies of diſtreſs rather than 


have given him the leaſt nneafineſs : but love (where 
he reigns in full empire) is altogether rrefiftible, 


ſurmounts every difficulty, and ſwallows up all other 


conſiderations. This was the caſe with me; and, 
now the irrevocable ſtep was taken, my firſt care 
was to avoid his fight. With this view, I begged 
that lord W——m would think of ſome remote 
place in the country, to which we might retire for 
the preſent; and he forthwith conducted me to a 
boah on Blackheath, where we were very civilly 
received by a laughter-loving dame, who ſeemed 
to miſtake me for one of her own ſiſterhood. 


I no ſooner perceived her opinion than I defired 


tord Wm to undeceive her; upon which ſhe 
was made acquainted with the nature of my fitua- 
tion, and ſhewed us into a private room, where 1 
called for pen and paper, and wrote an apology to 
my father for having acted contrary to his will in ſo 
important a concern. 

his taſ being performed, the bri gave 
me to underſtand that there was a neceſſity for our 
being bedded immediately in order to render the 
marriage binding, leſt my father ſhould diſcover 
and part us before conſummation. I pleaded hard 
for a reſpite till the evening, objecting to the inde- 
cency of going to bed before noon; * he found 
means to invalidate all my arguments, and to con- 
vince me that it was now my duty to obey. Rather 
than hazard the imputation of being obſtinate and 
refractory on the firſt day of my probation, I ſuf- 
fered myſelf to be led into a chamber, which was 
darkened by my expreſs ſtipulation, that my ſhame 
and confuſion might be the better concealed, and 
8 1 5 - Fielded 
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2 to the privilege of a dear huſband, who 
ed me to adoration. 1 
About five o'clock in the afternoon we were called 
to dinner, which we had ordered to be ready at 
four; but ſuch a paltry care had been . 
amidſt the tranſports of our mutual bliſs. We got 
up, however, and, when we came down ſtairs; I 
was aſhamed to ſee the light of day, or meet the 
eyes of my beloved lord. I ate little, ſaid leſs, was 
happy, though overwhelmed with confuſion, under- 
went a thouſand agitations, ſome of which were 
painful, but by far the greater part belonged to 
rapture and delight; we were imparadiſed in the 
gratification of our mutual wiſhes, and felt all that 
love can beſtow and ſenſibility enjoy. . 
In the twilight we returned to lord W m's 
lodgings to town, where I received a letter from my 
father, importing, that he would never ſee me 
again. But there was one circumſtance in his 
manner of writing, from which I conceived a happy 
preſage of his future W 11-8 He had be 
with his uſual appellation of Dear Fanny, which, 
though it was expunged to make way for the word 
Madam, . encouraged me to hope that his paternal 
fondneſs was not yet extinguiſhed. 7 3216 ; 
At ſupper we were viſited by lord W———m's 
younger ſiſter, who laughed at us for our incon- 
ſiderate match, though ſhe owned, ſhe envied out 
happineſs, and offered me the uſe of her eloaths 
until I could retrieve my own. She was a woman 
of a great deal of humour, plain but genteel, civil, 
friendly, and perfectly well bred. She favoured us 
with her company till the night was pretty fat 
advanced, and did not take her leave till we retired 
to our apartment. | 
As our lodgings were not ſpacious or magnificent, 
we reſolved to ſee little company; but this reſolu- 
tion was fruſtrated by the numerous acquaintatice of 
lord W— m, who let in half the town ; ſo that L 
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ran the gauntlet for a whole week among a ſet of 
wits, who always delight in teafing a young creature 
of any note when ſhe happens to make ſuch a ſtolen 
match. Among thoſe that viſited us upon this 
occaſion was my lord's younger brother, who was 
at that time in keeping with a rich heireſs of maſcu- 
line memory, and took that opportunity of making 
a parade with his equipage, which was indeed ve 

magnificent, but altogether diſregarded by us, hots 


| W confiſted in the opulence of mutual love. 


his ceremony of receiving viſits being per- 
formed, we went to wait on his mother the ducheſs 
of H „who, hearing I was an heireſs, readily 
forgave her ſon for marrying without her know- 
ledge and conſent, and favoured us with a very 
cordial reception; inſomuch that, for ſeveral 
months, we dined almoſt* conftantly at her table; 
and, I muſt own, I always found her unaltered in 
her civility and affection, contrary to her general 
character, which was haughty and capricious. She 
was undoubtedly a woman of great ſpirit and un- 
derftanding, but ſubject to an aul mity which 
very much impairs and diſguiſes every other quali- 
fenden | 
In about three weeks after our marriage, I was ſo 
happy as to obtain the forgiveneſs of my father, to 
whoſe houſe we repaired in order to pay our re- 
ſpects and ſubmiſſion. At fight of me he wept; 
nor did I behold his tears unmoved : my heart was 
overcharged with tenderneſs and ſorrow for — 


offended ſuch an indulgent parent; ſo that 


mingled my tears with his, while my dear huſband, 


whoſe ſoul was of the ſofteſt and gentleſt mould, 


melted with ſympathy at the affecting ſcene. 
Being thus reconciled to my father, we attended 


him into the country, where we were received by 


my mother, who was a ſenſible good woman, though 
not ſuſceptible to love, and therefore leſs apt to 


excuſe a weaknels to which ſhe was an utter ſtranger. 


i This 
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This was likewiſe the caſe with an uncle from whom 
I had great expectations. He was a plain good- 
natured man, and treated us with great courteſy ; 
though his notions, in point of love, were not 
exactly conformable to ours. Nevertheleſs, I was 
and ſeemed: to be ſo happy in my choice, that my 
family not only became fatisfied with the match, 
but exceedingly fond of lord W— | 
After a ſhort ſtay with them in the country, we 
returned to London, in order to be introduced at 


court, and then ſet out for the North, on a viſit to 


my brother-in-law the duke of H 


„ who had, 
by a letter to lord W 


m, invited us to his 


habitation. My father accordingly equipped us 
with horſes and money; for, our finances were 


extremely ſlender, conſiſting only of a ſmall penſion 
allowed by his grace, upon whom the brothers 
were entirely dependent, the father having died 
ſuddenly before ſuitable proviſion could be made 
for his younger children. | 
When I took my leave of my relations, biddin 
adieu to my paternal home, and found myſelt 
launching into a world of care and trouble, though 
the voyage on which I had embarked was altogether 
voluntary, and my companion the perſon on whom 
I doated to diſtraction, I could not help feeling 
ſome melancholy ſenſations, which, however, in a 
little tume, gave way to a train of more agreeable 
ideas. I was viſited in town by almoſt all the 
women of faſhion, many of whom, I perceived, 
envied me the poſſeſſion of a man who had made 
ſtrange havoc among their hearts, and ſome of them 
knew the value of his favour. One in particular 
endeavoured to cultivate my friendſhip with fingular 
marks of regard; but I thought proper to diſ- 
courage her advances by keeping within the bounds 
of bare civility: and indeed to none of them was 
I laviſh. of my complaiſance; for, I dedicated my 
whole time ta the object of my affectionn, who 
| P 3 engroſſed 
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engraſſed my wiſhes to ſuch a drgree, that although 
I was never jealous (becauſe I had no reaſon 
to be ſo), I envied the — of every woman 
whom he chanced at any time to hand into a 
coach. 

The ducheſs of ——, who was newly married to 
he earl of P——, a particular friend of lord 

s, carried me to court, and preſented me 
to the queen, who expreſſed her approbation of my 
perſon in very particular terms, and, obſerving the 
latisfaction that appeared in my countenance with 
marks of admiration, defired her ladies to take 
notice, how little happineſs depended upon wealth, 
fince there was more joy in my face than in all her 
court beſides. 

Such a declaration could not fail to overwhelm 
me with bluſhes, which her majeſty ſeemed to 
behold with pleaſure; for, ſhe frequently repeated 
the remark, and ſhewed me to all the foreigners of 
diſtinction with many gracious expreſſions of favour. 
She wiſhed lord W — m happineſs inſtead of joy, 
and was pleaſed to promiſe that ſhe would provide 
for her pretty beggars: and poor enough we cer- 
tainly were in every article but love. Nevertheleſs, 
we felt no neceſſities, but paſſed the ſummer in a 
variety of pleaſures and parties; the greateſt part of 
which were planned by lord Ws fiſter and 
another lady, who was at that time miſtreſs to the 

rime miniſter. The firſt was a wit, but homely 
in her perſon ; the other, a woman of great beauty 
and maſculine | underſtanding; and a particular 
friendſhip ſubſiſted between them, though they 
were both lovers of power and admiration. 

This lady, who ſat at the, helm, was extremely 
clegant as well as' expenſive in her diverſions, in 
many of which we bore a ſhare z particularly i in her 
parties upon the water, which were contrived in all 
the magnificence of taſte. In the courſe of theſe 
amuſements, a trifling circumſtance oe 

whic 
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which I ſhall relate as an inſtance of that jealous 
ſenſibility which characteriſed lord W-——m's 
diſpoſition. A large company of ladies and gentle- 
men having agreed to dine at Vauxhall, and ſup 
at Marblehall, where we propofed to conclude the 
evening with a dance, one barge being inſufficient 
to contain the whole company, we were divided by 
lots; in conſequence of which, my huſband and I 
were parted. 'Lhis ſeparation was equally mortifying 
to us both, who, though married, were ſtill lovers; 
and my chagrin was increaſed, when I perceived 
that I was doomed to fit by Sir W— Y—-—, a man 
bo ym gallaytry ; for, although lord Wm 
had, before his marriage, made his addreſſes to 
every woman he ſaw, I knew very well he did not 
defire that any perſon ſhould make love to his 
wife. COR, 
That I might not therefore give umbrage, by 
talking to this gallant, I converſed with a Scotch 
nobleman, who, according to common report, had 
formerly ſighed among my admirers: by theſe 
means, in ſeeking to avoid one error, I unwittingl 
— Ms myſelf into a greater, and diſobliged lord 
m ſo much, that he could not conceal his 
diſpleaſure: nay, fo deeply was he offended at my 
conduct, that in the evening, when the ball began, 
he would ſcarcely deign to take me by the hand in 
the courſe of dancing, and darted ſuch unkind 
looks as pierced me to the very ſoul. * What aug- 
mented my concern was my ignorance of the trefpaſs 
I had committed. I was tortured with a thouſand 
uneaſy reflections; I began to fear that. I had miſ- 
taken his temper, and 4 my heart to a man 
who was tired of poſſeſſion; though I reſolved to 
bear without complaining the misfortune I had 
entailed upon myſelt. | 
I ſeized the firſt opportunity of ſpeaking to him, 
and thereby diſcovered the cauſe of his chagrin ; 
but, as there was na time for expoſtulation, the 


1 4 miſ- 
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miſunderſtanding continued on his fide, with ſuch 
evident marks of uneaſineſs, that every individual 
of the company made up to me, and enquired about 
the cauſe of his diſorder; ſo that I was fain to 
amuſe their concern by ſaying that he had been ill 
the day before, and dancing did not agree with his 
conſtitution. Sq much was he incenſed by this 
unhappy circumſtance of my conduct, which was 
void of all intention to offend him, that he deter- 
mined to be revenged of me for my indiſcretion, 
and at ſupper, chancing to fit between two very 
handſome ladies (one of whom is lately dead, and 
the other, at preſent, my neighbour in the coun- 
try), he affected an air of gaiety, a and openly co- 
quetted with them both. 

This was not the only puniſhment he inflicted 
on his innocent wife. In the courſe of our enter- 
tainment, we engaged in ſome fimple diverfion, in 
con ſequence of which, the gentlemen were ordered 
to 1alute the ladies; when lord W in perform- 
ing this command, unkindly neglected me in my 
turn; and I had occaſion for all my diſcretion and 
pride to conceal from the company the agonies I felt 
at this mark of indifference and diſreſpect. How- 
ever, I obtained the victory over myſelf, and pre- 
tended to laugh at his huſband-like behaviour, 
while the tears ſtood in my eyes, and my heart 
ſwelled even to burſting. 

We broke up about five, after having ſpent the 
moſt tedious evening I had ever known; and this 
offended lover went to bed in a ſtate of ſullen ſilence 
and diſguſt. Whatever defire I had to come to an 
explanation, I thought myſelf ſo . aggriev ed 
by his unreaſonable prejudice, that I could not 
prevail upon myſelf to demand a conference till 
after his firft nap, when, my pride giving way ta 
tenderneſs, I claſped him 1a my arms, though he 

retended to diſcourage theſe advances of my love: 
_ how he could ** ſo unjuſt as to take umbrage 


at 
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at my civility to a man, whom he knew I had re- 
fuſed for his ſake. I chid him for his barbarous 
endeavours to awake my jealouſy, and uſed ſuch 
irreſiſtible arguments in my own vindication, that 
he was convinced of my innocence, ſealed my 
acquittal with a kind embrace, and we mutually 
enjoyed the ſoft tranſports of à fond reconcilia- 
tion. | . . * 
Never was paſſion more eager, delicate, or un- 
reſerved, than that which glowed within our breaſts. 
Far from being cloyed with the poſſeſſion. of each 
other, our raptures ſeemed to increaſe with the term 
of our union. When we were parted, though but 
for a few hours, by the peceflary ayocations of life, 
we were unhappy during that brief ſeparation, and 
met again like lovers who knew no joy but in one 
anather's preſence. How many delicious evenings 
did we ſpend together, in our little apartment, after 
we had ordered the candles to be taken away, that 
we might enjoy the agreeable reflection of the moon 
in a fine ſummer's evening! Such a mild and 
ſolemn ſcene naturally diſpoſes the mind to peace 
and benevolence: but, when improved with the 
converſation of the man one loves, it fills the ima- 
gination with ideas of ineffable delight. For my 
own part, I can ſafely ſay, my heart was ſo en- 
groſſed by my huſband, that I never took pleaſure 
in any diverſion where he was not perſonally con- 
cerned ; nor was I ever guilty of one thought re- 
pugnant to my duty and my love. 

In the autumn we ſet. out for the North, and 
were met on the road by the duke and twenty 
gentlemen, who conducted us to H——n, where 
we lived in all imaginable ſplendor. His grace, 
at that time, maintained above a hundred ſervants, 
with a band of muſic, which always performed at 


dinner, kept open table, and was viſited by a great 


deal of company. The œconomy of his houſe was 


ſuperintended by his eldeſt ſiſter, a beautiful young 


lady 
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lady of an amiable temper, with whom I ſoon con- 
tracted an intimate friendſhip. She and the duke 
uſed to rally me upon my fondneſs for lord W—m, 
who was a fort of a humouriſt, and apt to be in a 
pet, in which caſe he would leave company, 
and go to bed by ſeven o'clock in the evening. On 
theſe occaſions, I always diſappeared, giving up 
every conſideration to that of pleaſing my huſband, 
notwithſtanding the ridicule of his relations, who 
taxed me with having ſpoiled him with too much 
indulgence. But how could I expreſs too 'much 
tenderneſs and condeſcenſion for a man, who doated 
upon me to ſuch exceſs, that, when buſineſs obliged 
him to leave me, he always ſnatched the firſt oppor- 
' tunity to return, and often rode through darkneſs, 
ſtorms, and tempeſts, to my arms? 

Having ftayed about ſeven months in this place, 
I found myſelf in a fair way of being a mother ; 
and, that I might be near my own relations in ſuch 
an intereſting fituation, T and my dear companion 
departed from 'H——n, not without great re- 
luctance; for, I was fond of the Scots in general, 
who treated me with great hoſpitality and reſpect; 
and to this day they pay me the compliment of 
wi i I was one of the beſt wives in that country, 

ich — ſo juſtly celebrated for good women. 

Wm, having attended me to my 

. 8 houſe, was obliged to return to Scotland to 
fupport his intereſt in being elected member of 
arliament; ſo that he took his leave of me, with a 
U reſolution of ſeeing me again before the time 
of my lying- in; and all the comfort I enjoyed in his 
abſence was the peruſal of his letters, which I 
punctually received, together with thoſe of his 


ffſter, who, from time to time, favoured me with 


. affurances of his conftancy and devotion. Indeed 
theſe teſtimonials were neceffary to one of my 
difpofition ; for, I was none of thofe who could be 
conteited with half a heart. I could not even o_ 
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one complacent look to any other woman, but ex- 
pected the undivided homage of his love. Had 1 
been difappointed in this expectation, I thould 
(though a wife) have rebelled or died. 

Mean while, my parents treated me wi — — 
tenderneſs, intending that lord W——m th 
ſettled in a houſe of his own, and accommodated 
with my fortune, and his expectations from the 
queen were very ſanguine, when IT was taken ill, 
and delivered of a dead child; an event which 
affected me extremely. When I underſtood the 
extent of my misfortune, my heart throbbed with 
ſuch violence, that my breaſt could fcarcely con- 
tain it; and my anxiety, being aggravated by the 
abſence of my lord, produced a dangerons fever, 
of which he was no ſooner appriſed by letter than 


he came poſt from Scotland; but, before his arrival, 


I was ſuppoſed to be in a fair way. 

During this journey, he was tortured with all 
that terrible fuſpence which prevails in the minds 
of thoſe who are in danger of loſing that which is 
moſt dear to them; and, when he entered the 
houſe, was ſo much overwhelmed with apprehen- 
ſion, that he durſt not enquire WOE the ftate of 
my health. 

As for my part, I never cloſed an 50 from the 


time on which J expected his return; and, wlien 


J heard his voice, I threw open my curtains, and 
fat up in the bed to receive him, though at the 
hazard of my life. He ran towards me with all the 
eagerneſs of paſſion, and claſped me in his arms; 
he kneeled by the bed-ſide, kiſſed my hand a 
thoufand times, and wept with tranſports of tender- 
neſs and joy. In ſhort, this meeting was ſo pa- 


thetic as to overcome my feeble. conſtitution ; and 


we were parted by thoſe who were wiſer than our- 
ſelves, and faw that nothing was fo proper for us as 
a ds repoſe. 

But 
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But how ſhall I relate the deplorable tranſition 
from envied happineſs to exceſs of miſery which I 
now. ſuſtained! My month was hardly up when 
my dear huſband was taken ill; perhaps the fatigue 
of body as well as mind, which he had undergone 
on my account, occaſioned a fatal ferment in his 
blood, and his health fell a ſacrifice to his love. 
Phyſicians were called from London ; but, alas ! 
they brought no hopes of his recovery. By their 
advice, he was removed to town, for the con- 
venience of being punctually attended. Every mo- 
ment was too precious to be thrown away; he was 
therefore immediately put into the coach, though 
the day was far ſpent; and I, though exceedingly 
weak, accompanied him in the journey, which was 
performed by the light of flambeaus, and rendered 
unſpeakably ſhocking by the diſmal apprehenſion 
of loſing him every moment. | | 
At length, however, we arrived at our lodgings 
in Pall-mall, where I lay by him on the floor, and 
attended the iſſue of his diſtemper in all the agonies 
of horror and deſpair. In a little time his malady 
ſettled upon his brain, and, in his delirium, he 
uttered ſuch dreadful exclamations as were ſufficient 
to pierce the moſt ſavage heart. What effect then 
muſt they have had an mine, which was fraught 
with every ſentiment of the moſt melting affection 
It was not a common grief that took poſſeſſion of 
my ſoul; I felt all the aggravation of the moſt acute 
diſtreſs. I ſometimes ran down to the ſtreet in a fit 
or diſtraction : I ſent for the doctors every minute: 
I wearied heaven with my prayers ; even now m 
heart aches at the remembrance of what I ſuffered, 
and I cannot without trembling proceed with the 
woeful ſtory. | 
After having lain inſenſible ſome days, he re- 
covered . the ule of ſpeech, and called upon my 
name, which he <= o a thouſand times repeated 
4 Wot! | while 
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while he was bereft of reaſon. All hopes of his life 
were now relinquiſhed, and I was led to his bed-fide 
to receive his laſt adieu, being directed to fummon 
all my fortitude, and ſuppreſs my ſorrow, that he 
might not be diſturbed by my agitation. I collected 
all my reſolution to ſupport me in this affecting 
ſcene. I ſaw my dear lord in extremity. The 
beauties of his youth were all decayed; yet his eyes, 
though languid, retained unſpeakable ſweetneſs and 
expreſſion. He felt his end approaching, put forth 
his hand; and, with a look full of complacency and 
betrevoletce, uttered ſuch a tender tale Good 


heaven! how had I deſerved ſuch accumultated' 
affliction! the bare remembrance of which now 


melts me into tears. Human nature could not un- 
dergo my ſituation without ſuffering an extaſy of 
grief! I claſped him in my arms, and kiſſed him a 
thouſand times, with the moſt violent emotions of 
woe: but I was torn from his embrace, and in 
a little time he was raviſhed for ever from my 
view. 

On that fatal morning, which put a period to his 
life, I ſaw the ducheſs of L-— approach my bed, 
and, from her appearance, concluded that he was 
no more; yet I begged the would not confirm the 
unhappy preſage by announcing his death; and ſhe 
accordingly preſerved the moſt emphatic filence. 
I got up, and trod ſoftly over his head, as if I had 
been afraid of interrupting his repoſe. Alas! he 
was no longer ſenfible of ſuch diſturbance. I was 
ſeized with a ſtupefaction of forrow : I threw up the 
window, and, _— around, thought the ſun 


ſhone with the moſt diſmal aſpeRt ; every thing was 


ſolitary, cheerleſs, and replete with horror. 
In this condition I was, by the direction of my 
friend, conveyed to her houſe e, where my faculties 
were fo overpowered by the load of anguiſh which 
the fire me, that I know not what paſſed during 
e * days of my unhappy widowhood ; this only 
I know, 
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I know, the kind ducheſs treated me with all imagt- 
nable care and compaſſion, and carried me to her 
country -houſe, where I ſtayed ſome months; during 
which, ſhe endeavoured to comfort me with all the 
amuſements ſhe could invent, and laid me under 
ſuch obligations as ſhall never be eraſed from my 
remembrance: yet, notwithſtanding all her care 
and concern, I was, by my exceſs of grief, plunged 
into a languiſhing diſtemper, for which my phyfi- 
cians adviſed me to drink the Bath waters. 

In compliance with this preſcription, I went thi- 
ther towards the end of ſummer, and found ſome 
benefit by adhering to their directions; though I 
ſeldom went abroad, except when I vifited my ſiſter- 


in-law, who was there with the princeſs; and, upon 


theſe: occaſions, I never failed to attract the notice 
of the company, who were. ſtruck with the appear- 
ance of ſuch a young creature in weeds, Nor was 
I free from the perſecution of profeſſed admirers ; 
but, being dead to all joy, I was deaf to the voice 


of adulation. 


About Chriſtmas, I repaired to my father's houſe, 
where my forrows were revived by every object that 
recalled the idea of my dear lamented lord. But 
theſe. melancholy reflections I was obliged to bear, 
becauſe I had no other home or habitation, being 
left an unprovided widow, altogether dependent on 
the affection of my own family. 28 Þ 
During this winter, divers overtures were made 
to my — By by people who demanded me in mar- 
riage; but my heart was not yet ſufficiently weaned 
from my former paſſion to admit the thoughts of 
another maſter. Among thoſe that preſented their 
propofals was a certain young nobleman, who, upon 
the firſt news of lord W——m's death, came poſt 
from Paris, in order to declare his paſſion, He 
made his firſt appearance in a hired chariot and fix, 
accompanied by a big fit fellow, whom (as I after- 
9 he had engaged to ſound his praiſ- 2 
| wi 


of 
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with the promiſe of a thouſand pounds, in lieu of 
which he paid him with forty. Whether it was 


with a view of ſcreening himſelf from the cold, or 


of making a comfortable medium in caſe of being 
overturned, and falling under his weighty compa- 
nion, I know not; but, certain it is, the carri 

was ſtuffed with hay i in ſuch a manner, that, when 
he arrived, the ſervants were at ſome pains in rum- 
maging and removing it before they could come at 
their maſter or help him to alight. When he was 
lifted out of the chariot, he exhibited a very ludi- 
crous figure to the view; he was a thin, meagre, 
ſhivering, creature, of a low ftature, with little 
black eyes, a long noſe, ſallow complexion, and 


pitted with the fmall-pox ; dreſſed in a coat of light 


brown frieze, lined with pink- coloured ſhag, a mon- 
ſtrous ſolitaire and bag, and (if I remember right) 
a pair of huge jack-boots. In a word, his whole 
22 was ſo little calculated for inſpiring love, 

at I had (on the ftrength of ſeeing him once be- 
fore at Oxford) ſet him down as the laſt man on 
earth whom I would chuſe to wed; and I will ven 
ture to affirm that he was in every neee re 
very reverſe of my late huſband. 

As my father was not at home, he ſtayed but one 
evening, and left his errand with my mother, to 
whom he was as diſagreeable as to myſelf; ſo that 
his propoſal was abſolutely rejected. And I heard 
no more of him during the ſpace of three whole 


months, at the expiration of which I went to town, 


where this mortifying figure preſented itſelf again, 
and renewed his ſuit, offering ſuch advantageous 
terms of ſettlement, that my father began to relith 
the match, and warmly recommended it to my con- 
_ fideration. 


Lord W——m's relations adviſed me to les 


the opportunity of making myſelf independent; all 
my acquantarice plied me with arguments to the 

: 1 was uneaſy at home, and indiffe- 
J [i rent 


— 
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rent to all mankind. I weighed the motives with 
the objections, and with reluctance yielded to the 
importunity of my friends. | | | 
| la conſequence” of this determination, the little 
gentleman was permitted to viſit me; and the man- 
ner of his addreſs did not at all alter the opinion 1 
had conceived of his character and underſtanding. 
I was even ſhocked at the proſpe& of marrying a 
man whom I could not love; and, in order to diſ- 
burthen my conſcience, took an opportunity of tel- 
ling him one evening, as we fat oppoſite to each 
other, that it was not in my power to command my 
affection, and therefore he could not expect the 
ny of my heart, lord W——m's indulgence 
ving ſpoiled me for a wife; nevertheleſs, I would 
endeavour'to contract a friendſhip for him, which 
would entirely depend upon his own behaviour. 
Jo this declaration he replied (to my great ſur- 
por that he did not deſire me to love him, my 
iendſhip was ſufficient; and next day repeated 
this ſtrange inſtance of moderation in a letter, which 
I communicated to my fiſter, who laughed heartily 
at the contents, and perſuaded me, that, ſince I 
could love no man, he was the propereſt perſon to 
be my huſband. 3 oy 
Accordingly, the wedding-cloaths and equipage 
being prepared, the day—the fatal day was fixed! 
on the morning of which, I went to the houſe of 
my brother-in-law the Duke of —, who loved 
me tenderly, and took my leave of the family; a 
family which I ſhall always remember with 4% 
honour, and efteem. His grace received me in the 
moſt affectionate manner, ſaying, at parting, ** Lady 
W——, if he does not uſe you well, I will take 
you back again.” IR 
The bridegroom and I met at Ox—— chapel, 
where the ceremony was performed by the biſhop 
of W „ In preſence of his lordſhip's mother, 
my father, and ancther lady. The nuptial _ 
* being 
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being tied, we ſet out for my father's houſe in the 
country, and proceeded full twenty miles on our 
journey before my lord opened his mouth; my 
thoughts having been all that time employed on 
ſomething quite foreign to my preſent ſituation; 
for I was then but a giddy girl of eighteen. At 
length my father broke ſilence, and, clapping his 
lordſhip on the ſhoulder, told him he was but a dull 
bridegroom ; upon which, my lord gave him to 
underſtand that he was out of ſpirits. This dejecs 
tion continued all the day, notwithſtanding the re- 
freſhment of a plentiful dinner, which he ate upon 
the road; and in the evening we arrived at the place 
of our deſtination, where we were kindly received 
by my mother, though ſhe had no liking to the 
match; and after ſupper we retired to our apart- 
ment. | | 
It was here that I had occaſibn to perceive the 
moſt diſagreeable contraſt between my preſent help- 
mate and my former lord. Inſtead of flying to my 
arms with all the eagerneſs of love and rapture, 
this manly repreſentative ſat moping in a corner, 
like a criminal on execution-day, and owned he was 
aſhamed to bed with a woman whoſe hand he had 
ſcarcely ever touched. tk 
I could not help being affected with this puſilla- 
himous behaviour. I remembered lord W——m 
while I ſurveyed- the object before tne, and made 
ſuch a compariſon as filled me with horror and diſ- 
guſt : nay, to ſuch a degree did my averſion to this 
phantom prevail, that I began. to ſweat with anguiſh 
at the thought of being ſubjected to his pleaſure t 
and when, after a long heſitation, he ventured to 
approach me, I trenibled as if I had been expoſed 
to the embraces of a rattle-ſnake. Nor did the ef- 
forts of his love diminiſh+ this antipathy. His at- 
tempts were like the pawings of an imp, ſent from 
hell to ſeize and torraent ſome guilty wretch, 
ſuch as are exhibited in ſome dramatic perfor- 
mance, which I never ſee acted without remem- 
VOL, IV. G | bering 
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bering my wedding-night. By ſuch ſhadowy, un- 
ſubſtantial, vexatious, behaviour, was I tantalized, 
and robbed of my repoſe ; and early next morning 
I got up, with a moſt ſovereign contempt for my 
bedfellow, who indulged himſelf in bed till eleven. 
* Having paſſed a few days in this place, I went 
home with him to his houfe at Twickenham; and 
ſoon after we were preſented at court, when the 
queen was pleaſed to fay to my lord's mother, ſhe 
did not doubt that we ſhould be a happy couple, for 
I had been a good wife to my former huſband.”  ' 
Whatever deficiencies I had to complain of in m 
new ſpouſe, he was not wanting in point of libera- 
lity : I was preſented with a very fine chariot ſtud- 
ded with filver nails, and ſuch a profuſion of jewels 
as furniſhed a joke to ſome of my acquaintance, who 
obſerved that I was formerly queen of hearts, but 
now metamorphoſed into the queen of diamonds, 
I now alſo had an opportunity (which I did not let 
ſlip) of paying lord W——m's debts from my pri 
purſe : and on that ſcore received the thanks of his 
elder brother, who (though he had undertaken to 
diſcharge them) delayed the execution of his pur- 
poſe longer than I thought they ſhould remain un- 
paid. This uncommon fplendor attracted the eyes 
and envy of my competitors, who were the more 
implacable in their reſentments, becauſe, notwith- 
ſtanding my marriage, I was as much as ever fol- 
lowed by the men of gallantry and pleaſure, among 
whom it is a conſtant maxim, that a woman never 
withholds her affections from her huſband without 
an intention to beſtow them ſomewhere elſe. I 
never appeared without a train of admirers ; and my 
houſe in the country was always crowded with gay 
young men of quality, S $983 © 
Among thoſe, who cultivated my good [graces 
with the greateſt ſkill and aſſiduity, were the earl 
C—=, and Mr. S-—-, brother to lord F ; 
the former of whom, in the courſe of his addrefles, 
treated me with an entertainment of ſupriſing mag- 
l 5 nificence, 
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nificence, diſpoſed into a dinner, ſupper, and ball; 
to which I, at his defire, invited eleven ladies, 
whom he paired with the like number of his own 
ſex; ſo that the whole company amounted to twenty- 
four. We were regaled with a moſt elegant dinner 
in an apartment which was altogether ſuperb, and 
ſerved by gentlemen only, no livery ſervant bei 
permitted to come within the door. In the after- 
noon we embarked in two ſplendid barges, being at 
tended by a band of muſic in a third; and enjoyed 
a delightful evening upon the river, till the twilight, 
when we returned and began the ball, which was 
conducted with ſuch order and taſte, that mirth and 
good-humour prevailed. No diſſatisfaction appeared, 
except in the countenance of one old maid, fince 
married to a ſon of the duke of , who, though 
ſhe would not refuſe to partake of ſuch an agreeable 
entertainment, was diſpleaſed that I ſhould have the 
honour of inviting her. O baleful envy ! thou ſelf- 
tormenting fiend! How doſt thou predominate in 
all aſſemblies, from the grand gala of a court to 
the meeting of ſimple peaſants at their harveſt-home ! 
Nor is the prevalence of this ſordid paſſion to be 
wondered at, if we conſider the weakneſs, pride, 
and vanity, of our ſex. The preſence of one fa- 
vourite man ſhall poiſon the enjoyment of a whole 
company, and produce the moſt rancorous enmity 
betwixt the cloſeſt friends. 


I danced with the maſter of the ball, who em- 
; loyed all the artillery of his eloquence in-making 
: E. yet I did not liſten to his addreſſes, for, he 
L was not to my taſte, though he poſſeſſed an agree- 
y able perſon, and a good acquired underſtanding; 
y but he was utterly ignorant of that gentle prevall- 

ing art which I 2 experienced in Mr. S—, 
wn which was the only method he could have ſucceſs- 
cl ully practiſed in ſeducing a young woman like me, 
*% born with ſentiments of honour, and trained up in 
Uh the paths of religion and virtue. This young gen- 
or | G 2 tleman 
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tleman was, indeed, abſolutely maſter of thoſe inſi 
nuating qualifications which few women of paſſion 
and ſenſiblility can reſiſt; and had a perſon every 
way adapted for profiting by theſe infidious talents. 

He was well acquainted with the hutnan heart, con- 
ſcious of his own power and capacity, and exerciſed 
theſe endowments with unwearied perſeverance. 
He was tall and thin, of a ſhape and ſize perfectly 
agreeable to my taſte, with large blue eloquent eyes, 

ood teeth, and a long head turned to gallantry. 

Fl behaviour was the ſtandard of politeneſs, and 
all his advances were conducted with the moſt pro- 
found reſpect; which is the moſt effectual expedi- 
ent a man can uſe againſt us, if he can find means 
to perſuade us that it proceeds from the exceſs and 
delicacy of his paſſion. It is no other than a filent 
compliment, by which our accompliſhments are 
continually flattered, and pleaſes in proportion to the 
ſuppoſed underſtanding of him who pays it. 

By theſe arts and advantages this conſummate po- 
litician in love began by degrees to ſap the founda- 
tions of my conjugal faith; he ſtole imperceptibly 
into my affection, and, by dint of opportunity, 
which he well knew how to improve, triumphed, at 
laſt, over all his rivals. 

Nor was he the only perſon that diſputed my 
heart with earl C——, That nobleman was alſo ri- 
valled by lord C— H „a Scotchman, who 
bad been an intimate and relation of my former 
huſband. Him I would have preferred to moſt of 
his competitors, and actually coquetted with him 
for ſome time: but the amour was interrupted by 
his going to Ireland; upon which occaſion, under- 
ſtanding that he was but indifferently provided 
with money, I made him a preſent of a gold ſnuff- 
box, in which was incloſed a bank-note ; a trifling 

mark of my eſteem, which he afterwards juſtifiec 
by the moſt grateful, friendly, and genteel, beha- 
viour; and, as we correſponded by letters, I frankly 
told 
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told him, that Mr. 8 had ſtept in, and won the 
palm from all the reſt of my admirers. 

This new favourite's mother and ſiſters, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, were my conſtant compa- 
nions; and, in conſequence of this intimacy, he 
never let a day paſs without paying his reſpects to 
me in perſon ; nay, ſo ingenious was he in contri- 
ving the means of promoting his ſuit, that, whether 
I rode or walked, went abroad or ſtayed at home, 
he was always of courſe one of the party; ſo that 


| his deſign ſeemed to ingroſs his whole vigilance and 


attention. Thus he ftudied my diſpoſitiom and 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in my good opinion at the ſame 
time, He found my heart was ſuſceptible of every 
tender impreſſion, and ſaw that I was not free from 
the vanity of youth; he had already acquired my 
friendſhip and efteem, from which he knew there 
was a ſhort and eaſy tranſition to love. By his pe- 
netration, choofing proper ſeaſons for the theme, he 
urged it with fuck pathetic vows and artful adula- 
tion as well might captivate a young woman of my 
complexion and experience, and circumſtanced as 
I was with a huſband whom I had ſuch reaſon to 
deſpiſe. Set | | 
Though he thus made ati inſenſible progreſs in 
my heart, he did not find my virtue any eaſy con- 
queſt; and I myſelf was ignorant of the advantage 
he had gained, with regard to my inclinations, un- 
til I was convinced of his ſucceſs by an alarm of jea- 
louſy which I one day felt, at ſeeing him engaged in 
converſation with another lady. I forthwith recog- 
mzed this ſymptom of love, with which I had been 
formerly acquainted, and trembled at the diſcovery 
of my own weakneſs, I underwent a ftrange agitation 
and mixture of contrary ſenſations : I was pleaſed 
with the paſſion, yet aſhamed of avowing it even to 
my on mind. The rights of a huſband (though 
mine was but à nominal one) occurred to my re- 
flection; and virtue, modeſty, and honour, forbade 
me to cheriſh-the guilty flame. | 
| "i Hol When 
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When I encouraged theſe laudable ſcruples, and 
reſolved to ſacrifice my love to my duty and repu- 
tation, my lord was almoſt every day employed in 
riding poſt to my father, with complaints of my con- 
duct, which was hitherto irreproachable; though 
the greateſt grievance which he pretended to have 
ſuffered was my refuſing to comply with his deſire, 
when he entreated me to lie a whole hour every 
morning, with my neck uncovered, that by gazing 
he might quiet the perturbation of his ſpirits. From 
this requeſt you may judge of the man, as well as 
of the regard I muſt entertain for his character and 
diſpoſition. EW, 
During the whole ſummer I was beſieged by my 
artful undoer, and in the autumn ſet out with my 
lord for Bath, where, by reaſon of the intimacy 
that ſubſiſted between our families, we lived in the 
ſame houſe with my lover and his fiſter, who, with 
another agreeable young lady, accompanied us in 
this expedition. By this time Mr. S—— had ex- 
torted from me a confeſſion of a mutual flame, 
though I aſſured him that it ſhould never induce 
me to give up the valuable poſſeſſions of an un- 
ſpotted character, and a conſcience void of offence. 
I offered him all the enjoyment he could reap from 
an unreſerved intercourſe of ſouls, abſtracted from 
any ſenſual conſideration. He eagerly embraced 
the Platonic propoſal, becauſe he had ſagacity 
enough to foreſee the iſſue of ſuch chimerical con- 
tracts, and knew me too well to think he could ac- 
compliſh his purpoſe without ſeeming to acquieſce 
in my own terms, and cultivating my tenderneſs 
under the ſpecious pretext. | 
In conſequence of this agreement we took all op- 
portunities of ſeeing each other in private; and 
theſe interviews were ſpent in mutual proteſtations 
of diſintereſted love. This correſpondence, though 
dangerous, was (on my fide) equally innocent and 
endearing; and many hours we paſſed before my 
ſentiments were diſcovered. At length my lover 
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was taken ill, and then my paſſion burſt out beyond 
the power of concealment; my grief and anxiety 
became ſo conſpicuous in my countenance, and my 
behaviour was ſo indiſcreet, that every body in the 
houſe perceived the ſituation of my thoughts, and 
blamed my conduct accordingly. 1 
Certain it is, I was extremely imprudent, though 
intentionally innocent. I have lain whole nights by 
lord, who teized and tormented me for that 
which neither I could give nor he could take, and 
ruminated on the fatal conſequence of this unhappy 
flame until I was worked into a fever of diſquiet. 
I ſaw there was no ſafety but in flight, and often 
determined to baniſh myſelf for ever from the ſight 
of this dangerous intruder. But my reſolution al- 
ways failed at the approach of day, and my deſire 
of ſeeing him as conſtantly recurred. So far was I 
from perfiſting in ſuch commendable determina- 
tions, that, on the eve of our departure from Bath, 


I felt the keeneſt pangs of forrow at our approach. 
ing ſeparation; and, as we could not enjoy our pri- 


vate interviews at my houſe in town, I promiſed to 
viſit him at his own apartments, after he had ſworn, 
by all that's ſacred, that he would take no finifter 
advantage of my condeſcenſion by preſuming upon 
the opportunities I ſhould give. 

He kept his word; for, he ſaw I truſted to it 
with fear and trembling, and perceived that my ap- 
prehenſion was not affected, but the natural con- 
. cern of a young creature, diſtracted between loye 
and duty, whom, had he alarmed, he never would 
have ſeen within his doors again. Inſtead 2 


fing me with {ſolicitations in favour of his ion, 


he was more than ever refpectful and complaiſant ; 
ſo that I found myſelf diſengaged of all reſtraint, 
conducted the converſation, ſhortened and repeated 
my viſits, at my own pleaſure, till, at laſt, I became 
fo accuſtomed to this communication that his houſe 
was as familiar to me as my ow m.. | 
6 4 Having 
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Having in this manner ſecured himſelf in my 
confidence, he reſumed the favourite topic of love, 
and, warming my, imagination by gradual advances 
on the ſubject, my heart began to pant: when he 
ſaw me thus moved, he ſnatched the favourable: oc- 
caſion to practiſe all his eloquence and art. I could 
not reſiſt his energy, nor even fly from the tempta- 
tation that aſſailed me, until he had obtained a pro- 
miſe that he ſhould, at our next meeting, reap the 
fruits of his tedious expectation. Upon this con- 
dition I was permitted to retire, and bleſſed heaven 
for my eſcape, fully determined to continue in the 
path of virtue I had hitherto trod, and ſtifle the 
criminal flame, by which my peace and reputation 
were endangered. But his 1dea, which reigned in 
my heart without controul, ſoon baffled all theſe pru- 
dent ſuggeſtions. 

I ſaw him again; and be reminded me of my 
promiſe, which I endeavoured to evade with affected 
pleaſantry ; upon which he manifeſted the utmoſt 
diſpleaſure and chagrin, ſhedding ſome crocodile 
tears, and upbraiding me with levity and indiffe- 
rence, He obſerved, that he had ſolicited my fa- 
vour for ten long months without intermiſſion, and 
imagined I had held out ſo long on virtuous motives | 
only; but now he could plainly perceive that his 
want of ſucceſs had been owing to my want of af- 
fection; and that all my — were inſincere: 
in a word, he perſuaded me that his remonſtrances 
were juſt and reaſonable. I could nor ſee the afflic · 
tion of a man I loved, when I knew it was in my 
Power to remove it; and, rather than forfeit his 
opinion of my ſincerity and love, I conſented to his 
with. My heart now flutters at the remembrance 
of the dear though fatal indiſcretion; yet I reflect 
—— remorſe, and even remember it with Plea» 

ure 

If I. could not avoid the cenſure of the world, I 
reſolved to bear it without repining ; and ſure the 


guilt 
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guilt (if there was any in my conduct) was but ve- 
nial; for, I conſidered myſelf as a perſon abſol ved 
of all matrimonial ties by the inſignificance of lord 
„who, though a nominal huſband, was, in fact, 
a mere non-entity. I therefore contracted a new en- 
ement with my lover, to which I reſolved to ad- 
29 with the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity, without the 
leaſt intention of injuring my lord or his relations; 
for, had our mutual paſſion produced any vifible 
effects, I would immediately have renounced and 
abandoned my huſband for ever, that the fruit of 
my love for Mr. 8—— might not have inherited to 
the detriment of the right heir. This was my de- 
termination, which I thought juſt, if not prudent; 
and for which I have incurred the imputation of 
folly, in the opinion of this wiſe and honeſt gene- 
ration, by whole example and advice I have, fince 
that time, been a little reformed in point of pru- 
denrials, though I till retain a ſtrong tendency to 
return to my primitive way of thinking. | 
When I quitted Mr. S, after the facrifice I 
had made, and returned to my own bed, it may 
rhaps be ſuppoſed that I flept but little. True: 
was kept awake by the joyful impatience of fevi. 
fiting my lover. Indeed, I neglected no opportu- 
nity of flying to his arms: when Jord was ih 
the country we enjoyed each other's company with- 
out interruption ; but, when he reſided in town, our 
correſpondence was limited to ſtolen interviews; 
which were unſpeakably delicious, as genuine love 
preſided at the entertainment. * 
Such was my happineſs in the courſe of this ten- 
der communication, that to this day I remember it 
with pleaſure, though it has coſt me dear in the ſe. 
quel, and was at that time enjoyed at a conſiderable 
expence; for, I devoted myſelf ſo intirely to my 
lover, who was defirous of engroſſing my time and 
thoughts, that my acquaintance, which were yery 
numerous, juſtly accuſed me of neglect, and of con- 
I | ſequence 
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ſequence cooled in their friendſhips : but I was all 
for love, or the world well loft : and, were the - fame 


opportunity to offer, I would act the ſame conduct 


onen again. 
Some there are who poſſibly may wonder how 1 


| a love twice with ſuch violence of affection: 


but all ſuch obſervers. muſt be unacquainted with 
the human heart. Mine was naturally adapted for 


the tender paſſions, and had been ſo fortunate, fo 


cheriſhed, in its firſt impreſſions, that it felt with 


joy the ſame ſenſations revive when influenced by 


the ſame engaging qualifications, Certain it is I 


loved the ſecond time as well as the firſt, and better 


was impoſſible. I gave up my all for both: for- 
tune and my father's favour for the one ; reputation, 
friends, and fortune, for the other. Yet, notwith- 


ſtanding this intimate connexion, I did not relin- 


quiſh the world all at once; on the contrary, I ſtill 
appeared at court, and attracted the notice and ap- 
probation of my royal patroneſs; I danced with the 
p—— of W-——; a circumſtance which ſo nearly 
affected Mr. S——, who was preſent, that, in order 


to manifeſt his reſentment, he choſe the uglieſt wo- 


man in the ball for his partner; and I no ſooner 
perceived his uneaſineſs than I gave over, with 2 
view of appeaſing his diſpleaſure. 

Without repeating particular circumſtances let it 
ſuffice to ſay, our mutual paſſion was a perfect copy 


of that which had ſubſiſted between me and my 


dear lord W 


m. It was jealous, melting, and 


delicate, and chequered with little accidents, which 


ſerve to animate and maintain the flame in its firſt 
ardency of rapture. When my lover was ſick, I at- 
tended and nurſed him with indefatigable tenderneſs 
and care; and, during an indiſpoſition which I 


caught in the performance of this agreeable office, 
he diſcharged the obligation wich all the warmth of 
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It was, however, judged 9 by the phyſicians 
that I ſhould uſe the Bath waters for the recovery of 
my health; and I ſet out for that place, glad of a 

retence to be abſent from lord , with whom 
| lived on very unhappy terms. He had, about nine 
months after our marriage, defired that we might 
ſleep in ſeparate beds, and gave a very whimſical 
— 3 for this propoſal. He ſaid, the immenſity 
of his love deprived him of the power of gratifica- 


tion; and that ſome commerce with an object to 


which his heart was not attached might, by dimi- 
niſhing the tranſports of his ſpirits, recompoſe his 


nerves, and enable him to enjoy the fruits of his 


good fortune. | 

You may be ſure I made no objections to this 
plan, which was immediately put in execution, He 
made his addreſſes to a nymph of Drury-lane, whoſe 
name (as he told me) was Mrs. Rock. She made 
ſhift to extract ſome money from her patient; but 
his infirmity was beyond the power of her art; 
though ſhe made ſome miſchief between us; and 
I communicated my ſuſpicion to the duke of 
H——, who intended to have expoſtulated with 
her upon the ſubject; but ſhe got intimation of 
his defign, and ſaved him the trouble by a precipi- 
tate retreat, * 

After my return from the Bath, where Mr. S 
and I had lived happily, until we were interrupted 
by the arrival of my huſband, his lordſhip expreſſed 
an inclination to be my bedfellow again. In this 
particular I deſired to be excuſed ; I would not be 
the firſt to propoſe the ſeparation, which, though 
uſual in other countries, 1s contrary to the cuſtom 
of England, being unwilling to ai the leaſt 
handle for cenſure, as my character was ſtill un- 
blemiſhed; yet, when the propoſal came from him, 
thought myſelf intitled to refuſe a re- union, to 
which I accordingly objected, 
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This oppoſition produced a quarrel, which roſe 


to a ſtate of perpetual animoſity ; ſo that we began 


to talk of parting. My lord reliſhed the expedient, 
agreeing to add three hundred pounds a year to my 
pin-money, which, by the bye, was never paid ; 
and I. renounced all ſtate and grandeur, to live in 
a fmall houſe that I hired at Carſhalton, where I 
paſſed my time for two months in the moſt agree- 
able retirement with my dear lover. At length J 
was difturbed by the intruſion of my lord, who 
moleſted me with vifits and ſolicitations to return, 
pretending that he had changed his mind, and 
infiſting upon my compliance with his defire. 

I exhauſted my invention in endeavours to evade 
his requeſt; but be perſecuted me without ceaſing: 


ſo that I was fain to capitulate, on condition that 


he ſhould immediately ſet out for France; and that 
he ſhould not preſume to approach my bed till our 
arrival at Calais. We accordingly departed for that 
kingdom; and, far from infringing the leaſt article 
of our treaty, his lordſhip did not inſiſt upon 
his privilege before we reached the capital of 
France. | 
Mean while, I began to feel the effect of my 
paſſion in a very intereſting mariner, and com- 
municated my diſcovery to the dear author of it, 
who would not leave me in ſuch an affecting 
fituation, but took the firſt opportunity of fol- 
lowing us to France, | 
In our road to Paris we ſtopped to viſit Chantilly, 
a magnificent Chateau belonging to the prince of 
Conde, and there met by accident with ſome 
Engliſh noblemen to whom I was known. The 
prince and his ſiſters invited me very politely into 
the gallery where they ſat. They complimented 
me on my perſon, and ſeemed to admire my dreſs, 


which, was altogether new to them, being a blue 
Engliſh riding-habit trimmed with gold, and a hat 


with 


* 
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with a feather. They were particularly well pleaſed 
with my hair, which hung down to my waiſt, and 
refſed me to ſtay a fortnight at their houſe; an 
een which I was very much mortified at bei 
obliged to refuſe, becauſe my lord did not under- 
ſtand the French language. I was inchanted with the 
piace and the company, the women being amiable, 
and the men polite ; nor were they ſtrangers to my 
name and ſtory; for, Mr. S—— calling at the 
ſame place a few days after, they rallied him on my 
account. 

When we arrived at Paris, the firſt thing I did 
was to metamorphoſe myſelf into a French woman. 
I cut off my hair, hid a very good complexion of 
my own with rouge, reconciled myſelf to powder 
which I had never uſed before, put on a robe with 
a large hoop, and went to the Thuilleries, full of 
ſpirits and joy ; for, at that time every thing con- 
ſpired to make me happy: I had health, youth, and 
beauty, love, vanity, and affluence, and found 
myſelf ſurrounded with diverfions, which were gay, 
new, and agreeable. My appearance drew upon 
me the eyes of the whole company, who confidered 
me as a ſtranger, but not a foreigner, ſo completely 
was I equipped in the faſhion of the Freneh; and, 
when they underſtood who I was, they applauded 
my perſon with the moſt laviſh encomiums accord- 
ing to their known politeneſs. 

After having made a circuit round all the public 
places of entertainment in Paris, I was introduced 
into company by an Engliſh family refiding in that 
city; and, among others, became acquainted with 
4 French lady, whoſe | charms were remarkably 
attractive. The duke of K— was her admirer; 
but ſhe lived in reputation with her mother and an 
m_—_— ſiſter, whoſe lover was the prince of 


| (for, almoſt every lady in France has her 
aman- ). : ; 
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With this charming woman, whoſe name was 
Madam De la T , I often made parties of 
pleaſure. The duke, Mr. S——;, ſhe, and I, uſed 
to meet in the Bois de Boulogne, which is a pleaſant 
wood at a ſmall diſtance from Paris, whither the 
company repairs, in the ſummer-ſeafon, for the 
benefit of the air; and, after having amuſed our- 
ſelves among the groves, embarked in his grace's 
equipage, which was extremely elegant, being a 
calaſh drawn by fix fine long-tailed greys, adorned 
with ribbons in the French taſte ; and thus we were 
conducted to a little enchanted or at leaſt enchant- 
ing palace, poſſeſſed by the duke, at one end of 
the town. 'The lower apartment, appropriated to 
me, was furniſhed with yellow and filyer, the bed 
ſurrounded with looking-glafſes, and the door 
opened into the garden, laid out in a cradle-walk 
and intervening parterres of roſes and other flowers. 
Above ſtairs, my female-companion lodged in a 
chamber furniſhed with chintz. We ſupped all 
together in the ſaloon, which, though ſmall, was 

rfectly elegant. The company was always good- 
humoured, the converſation ſprightly and joyous, 
and the ſcene, though often repeated, ftill delight- 
ful and entertaining. | | | 

At other times, Mr. S and J uſed to paſs 
OUT _— at the palace of the prince of C——, 
which his highneſs lent us for our accommodation. 
The apartments opened into the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and were, in point of wabnlficeace, 
ſuitable to the owner. Thither I uſed to repair 
in a flaming equipage on pretence of viſiting, and 
ſpent the beſt part of the night with him who was 

earer to me than all the princes in the world. 

While I was happily engaged in theſe raviſhing 
Parties, my little lord was employed in efforts to 
recover his health by reſtoratives and I know not 
what; for, he fiill lamented the enfeebling * 
1 — | 5 
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of his oafion; and complained that he loved me 


more like an angel than a woman, though he' ſtrove 
to govern his affection according to the doctrines 


of the Chriſtian religion, as he regulated his life by. 


the maxims of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. The 
meaning of this declaration I could never learn; 
and, indeed, I have been often ee to believe 
he had no meaning at all. 

Be that as it will, I ſound my  fize viſibly i in⸗ 
creaſing, and my ſituation extremely uneaſy, on 
account of the perpetual wrangling which prevailed 
betwixt us, in conſequence of his defiring to ſleep 
with me again after we had parted beds for the 
ſecond time : and, that I might be no longer 
expoſed to ſuch difagreeable perſecution, I refolved 
to leave him though at the hazard of my life. N 
Thus determined, I went fo the Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dor in a hackney-coach ; and, in order to diſguiſe 
my youth, which might have prepoſſeſſed him 
againſt my judgement, muffled up myſelf in a black 
hood, which (as he ſaid), inſtead of lending an air 
of gravity to "7 countenance, added a wildneſs to 
my looks, which was far from being diſagreeable. 
He had been a gallant man in his youth, and even 


then, though well-ſtricken in years, was not in- 


ſenſible to the power of beauty. This diſpoſition, 
perhaps, rendered him more favourable to my 
cauſe, though he at firſt adviſed me to return to 
my huſband ; but, finding me obſtinate, he under- 
took to ſerve me in my own way, and procure a 
protection from the French kiag, by virtue of 
which I could live at Paris unmoleſted by my lord. 
Nevertheleſs, he adviſed me (if I had determined 


to leave him) to make the beſt of my way to . 
land and ſue for a divorce. 


J reliſhed his opinion, and concealed myſelf 
about three days in Paris, during which I borrowed 
ſome linen; for, as it was impoſſible to r any 
thing out of my own houſe without ſuſpicion, — 

neither 
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neither cloaths for my accommodation nor a ſervant 


to wait on me. | 
In this ſolitary condition I took the road to 
Flanders, after I had put my lord upon a wrong 
ſcent, by writing a letter to him, dated at Calais, 
and travelled through an unknown country without 
any other attendant than a poſtilion, being ſubjected 
to this inconvenience by the laws of France, which 
are ſo ſevere in ſome particulars, that, if any perſon 
had been apprehended with me, he would have 
ſuffered death for going off with a man's wife ; 
though any man might go to bed with the ſame 
woman without fear of incurring any legal puniſh- 
ment. | | | 
I proceeded night and day without intermiſſion, 
that I might the ſooner reach Flanders, where I 
knew I ſhould be ſafe: and, as the nights were ex- 
ceſſively cbld, I was forced to wrap myſelf up in flan- 
nel, which I bought for the purpoſe, as I had no 
cloaths to keep me warm, and travelled in an open 
chaiſe. While we paſſed through dreary woods, 
quite remote from the habitations of men, I was not 
without apprehenſion of being ftripped and mur- 
dered by the poſtilion; and in all probability 
owed my ſafety to the indigence of my appearance, 
which might alſo protect me in two miſerable places 
where I was obliged to lie, before I got out of the 
territories of France; for, as I could not reach the 
great towns where I intended to lodge, I was under 
the neceflity of putting up at little wretched hovels, 
where no proviſion was to be had, but ſour brown 
| bread, and ſourer cheeſe; and every thing ſeemed 
to denote the dens of deſpair and aſſaſſination. 
I made ſhift, however, to ſubſiſt on this fare, un- 
comfortable as it was, confiding in the meanneſs of 
my equipage for the ſecurity of my perſon ; and at 
length, arriving at Bruſſels, fixed my quarters in the 
Hotel de Flandre (ſo well known to the _ 
1 | ce), 
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ünce), where I thought myſelf extremely happy in 
the/accompliſhment of my fliggat. 
I had not been full two days in this place, when 
1 was bleſſed with a ſight of my lover; who followed 
me on the wings of love, in purſuance of the plan 
we had projected before my departure from Paris. 
Here we concerted meaſures for r to Eng- 
d. Thired a tall fine Liegeoiſe for a maid; and; 


which Mr. $-— had beſpoke our pafſage: Our 
voyage was ſhort and proſperous, and the time moſt 
agreeably ſpent in the company of my dear partner, 
Who wes: moſt engaging man in all reſpects, as 1 


dare ſay my lady O- has ſince found him. 


1 affumed a fictitious name, took private lodgings 
in Poland-ftreet, tetained - lawyers,” and commenced. 
a ſuit for ſeparation againſt my lord. I communi- 
cated the reaſons of my elopement to my father, 
who was ſhocked and ſurpriſed at my conduct, 
which he condemned with expreſſions of ſorrow and 
reſentment. But the ſtep Was taken; nor did I re- 
pent of what I had done except on his account. 
In the morning after my arrival at London, 1 
waited upon the lord chief juſtice, to whom I com- 
plained of the uſage I had recei ved from my lord, 
whole temper was teazing, tireſame; and intolerably 
capricious. Indeed, his behaviour was a ſtrange 
compound of {madneſs and folly, ſeaſoned with a 

proportion of ſenſe: no wonder then that I, 
who am hot and haſty, ſhould be wretched, under 


the perſecution of ſuch a perverſe humouriſt, who 


uſed:to terrify me, and ſcold at me the whole night 
without intermiſſion, and ſhake my pillow from time 


to time, that I might not ſleep, while he tormented 


me with his diſagreeable expoſtulations. I liave 


been often frightened almoſt out of my ſenſes at 


ſeeing him convulſed with the moſt unreaſonable 
paſſion; and chagrined te the higheft-Cegree of diſ. 
guſt, to find (by hepeated obſervation) his diſpoſi- 
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tion ſo prepoſterous, that his ſatisfaction and dif 
pleaſure never depended upon the cauſe he had to 
be ſatisfied or diſobliged; but, on the contrary, 
when he had moſt” reaſon to be pleaſed, he was al- 


ways moſt diſcontented, and very often in good hu- 
mour, when he had reaſon enough for vexation. 


While I lived in Poland ſtreet, I was engaged 


with lawyers, and fo often viſited by my-father; 
that I could not dedicate my whole time, as uſual 
to my lover; nor was it convenient that he ſhould 
be ſeen in my company; he therefore took” a fmall 
houſe at Camberwell, whither IL went” as often as I 
had an opportunity; and maintained the correſf 

dence with ſuch eagerneſs and induſtry, that, 4 
though I was fix months gone with child, I have 
often, by myſelf, ſet out for his habitation in a 
hackney- coach at eleven O clock at night, and re- 
turned by ſix in the morning, tliat I might be in 
my own bed when my father came to ſee me; for, 
I concealed my amour, as well as the effects of it, 
from his knowledge, and frequently took water from 
the Bridge, that my motions might not be diſco- 
vered. Nothing but the moſt paſſionate love could 


have ſupported my ſpirits under ſuch viciſſitudes of 


fatigue, or enabled my admirer to ſpend whole days 
by himſelf in fuch a folitary retirement. 


By this time, my lord was arrived in- England. 


and employed in diſcovering the place of my re- 
treat; ſo that I lived in continual alarm, and pro- 
vided myſelf with a ſpeaking- trumpet, which ſtood 
by my bed-fide, to be uſed in calling for aſſiſtance, 
in caſe my purſuer ſhould make an attack upon my 
lodgings. 

This fituation * extremely uncomfortable, I 
had no ſooner began my procets' againſt him than 


I put myſelf intirely under the protection of Mr. 
8, who conducted me to the houſe of a friend 


of his wha lived in the country, wet was ſecure 
by. a an un 5 
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The world had now given me up, and I had re- 
nounced the world with the moſt perfect reſignation. 
I weighed in my own breaſt what I ſhould loſe in 
point of character with/ what I ſuffered in my peace 
at home, and found that my reputation was not to 
be preſerved except at the expence of my quiet (for, 
his lordſhip was not diſpoſed to make me eaſy had 
I- been ever ſo diſcreet). I thetefore determined 
to give up à few ceremonial viſits, and empty pro- 
feſſions, for the more ſubſtantial enjoyments of 

Me paſſed: our time very agreeably, in various 
amuſements, with this friend of Mr. S——, until 
the term of my reckoning was almoſt expired, then 
returned to London, and took lodgings in South- 
ampton-ſtreet, where I began to make preparations 
for the approaching occaſion. Here I propoſed to 
live with , the utmoſt circumſpection. I diſguiſed 
my name, ſaw nobody but my lawyer and lover, 
and never approached the window, left I ſhould be 
diſcovered by accident, FO 

- Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, my French 
maid, whom I had ſent for ſome of my cloaths, was 
dogget in her return, and next morning my lord took 
my lodgings by ſtorm. Had he given the aſſault 
in his on perſon only, I make no doubt but he 
would have ſuffered a repulſe from the oppoſition' 
of the Liegeoiſe, who made all the reſiſtance in her 
power; but was "obliged to give way to ſuperior 
numbers. 11 | "12.91 111% 

I was at that time in bed, and, hearing an un- 
uſual noiſe below, rang my bell in order to know 
the cauſe of ſuch diſturbance. I drew my curtain 
at the ſame time, and whom ſhould I fee entering 
my chamber but his lordſhip, attended by a con- 
ſtable, and the footman who had diſcovered my re- 

Such an unexpected viſit could not fail to affect 
me with ſurpriſe and conſternation: however, I 

fro! 1 2 ſummaned . 
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ſummoned all my fortitude- to my aid; and, per- 
ceiving the fellows, were about to open my windows. 
ſhutters, deſired their principal to order them down 
ſtairs, He readily complied with my requeſt; and, 
ſitting doyn by my bed ſide, told me with an air of- 
triumph, that he had found me at laſt; and) I frankly 
owned that I was heartily ſorry, for his ſucceſs. In- 
ſtead; of upbraiding me with my eſcape, he pro- 
ceeded to entertain me with all the neus in town, 

and gave me a minute detaib of every thing which 
had happened to him ſince our parting; among 


other e of intelligence, giving me to under- 


ſtand, that he had ch lenged Mr. ——, who re- 
fuſed. to, fi ht him, and was in diſgrace. with the: 
prince of W. on that account. 

But here his lordſhip- did not ſtrictly adhere to 
the naked truth: he had indeed, before our: depar- 
ture from the country, gone to my lover, and in- 
ſiſted upon having ſatisfaction in Hyde-park, two 
days from the date of his demand, and at three- 
o'clock in the afternoon. S— , believing him in 
earneſt, accepted the invitation ; though he ob- 
{erved, that theſe affairs could not be diſcuſſed too 
ſoon, and wiſhed the time of meeting might be at 
an earlier hour. But his lordſhip did not chooſe to 
alter the circumſtances of his firſt propoſal; and, 
when he went away, ſaid ſhe ſhould expect him at 
the appointed time and place, if it did not rain. 

His antagoniſt gave me an account of the con- 
verſation, when I affured him the whole buſineſs 
would end in ſmoke. Accordingly, my lord ſent 
him a letter on Manday, defiring, that thie aſſi 
tion might be deferred till Thurſday, that he — 
have time to ſettle his affairs, and pay 8. a hun- 
dred pounds, which he had formerly borrowed of 
him. When Thurſday came, he was favoured with 


another epiſtle, importing, that the challenger had 


changed his mind, and would feek ſatisfaction at 


law, Tan ended that heroic exploit, which his 


: lordſhip 
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ordfhip now boafted of with ſuch arrogant mifre- 
ſpreſettation.. 7 | 1 0 

Whilſt he regaled me with theſe intereſting par- 
ticulars, I was contriving a ſcheme to fruſtrate the 
diſcovery he had made: fo that I did not contradict 
Ais aſſertions, but told him, that, if he would go 
down ſtairs, I would riſe and come to breakfaſt. 
He conſented to this propoſal with great chearful- 
neſs; and, I own, I was not a little ſurpriſed to find 
him, at this firſt interview, in as good a humour as 
if nothing had happened to interrupt the felicity of 
out matrimonial uni. 

It coſt me fome invention to conceal my condi- 
tion from his notice, being now within a week of 


the expected criſis: but I knew I had to do with a 


man of no great penetration, and ſucceeded in 4 
attempt accordingly. We breakfaſted with g 


harmony, and I invited him to dinner, after having 


prevailed upon him to ſend away his myrmidons, 
whom, nevertheleſs, he ordered to return at eleven 
O clock at night. We converſed together with great 
gaiety and mirth. When I rallied him for viſiting 
me in ſuch a diſhabille, he ſtood on tiptoe to view 
himſelf in the glaſs; and, owning I was in the 
ight, ſaid he would go and dreſs. himſelf before 
dinner. 1 2 | «| J. ien 
He accordingly went away, charging my maid to 
give him entrance at his return; and he was no 
ſooner gone than I wrote to Mr. 8 —, giving him 
an account of what had happened. Then, without 
having determined upon any certain plan, I huddled 
on my cloaths, muffled myſelf up, and calling a 
chair went-to the next tavern, where I ſtayed no 
longer than was ſufficient to change my vehicle; 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of the drawers, who could 
not-: conceive the meaning of my perturbation, pro- 
ceeded to a ſhop in the neighbourhood, where 1 
diſmiſſed my ſecond chair, and procured a hackney- 
coach, in which I repaired to the lodgings of my 
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lawyer, whom I could truſt. Having made him ac- 
quainted with the circumſtances of my. diſtreſs, and 
conſulted him about a proper place of retreat, after 
ſome recollection, he directed me to a little houſe 
in a court, to which, by the aſſiſtance of my lover, 


my woman and cloaths were ſafely conveyed that 
ſame evening. | n 


My lord, however, came to dinner, according tb 


invitation, and did not ſeem at all alarmed when 
my maid told him I was gone, but ftepped to my 
lawyer, to know üif he thought I ſhould return. 


Upon his anſwering in the affirmative, and advifing 
his lordſhip to go back in the mean time, and eat 
the dinner I had provided, he very deliberately took 
his bottle of wine, and, as I did not return accord- 


ing to his expectation, withdrew, in order to conſult 


his aſſociates. | mont 
This motion of his furniſhed my woman with an 


opportunity of making her retreat, and, when he 


returned at night, the coaſt was clear, and he found 
no body in the houſe but a porter, who had been 
left to take care of the furniture. He was ſo enraged 
at this diſappointment, that he made a furious noe, 
which raiſed the whole neighbourhood, reinforced 
his crew with the authority of a juſtice of the peace, 
tarried in the ſtreet till three o'clock in the morn- 


ing, diſcharged a lodging he had hired at a barber's 


ſhop oppoſite to the houſe from which J had eſcaped, 
and retired with the comfortable reflexion of ha- 
ving done every thing which man could do to re- 
trieve me. | | | | 
The hurry of ſpirits and ſurpriſe I had undergone, 
in effecting this retreat, produced ſuch a diſorder in 
my conftitution, that I began to fear I ſhould be 
delivered before I could be provided with neceſſa- 
ries for the occaſion. I ſignified my apprehenfion 
to Mr. S—-, who, with infinite care and concern, 
endeavoured to find a more convenient place ; and, 


after all his enquiries, was obliged to fix upon a 
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paltry apartment in the city, though his tendemeſs 
was extremely ſhocked. at the neceſſity of chooſing 
it. However, there was no remedy, nor time to be 
loſt; to this miſerable habitation I was carried in a! 
hackney- coach; and, though extremely ill, bore 
my fate with ſpirit and reſignation, in teſtimony of: 
my ſincere and [indelible attachment to my lover, 
for whoſe eaſe and pleaſure: I could have 83 
every inconvenience, and even ſacrificed my life. 
Immediately after I had taken Poſſeſſion: of m 
wretched apartment, I was conſtrained: by my indiſ- 
poſition to go to bed, and fend for neteſſary Helms 
and in à few: hours a living pledge of my/love and 
indiſcretion ſaw the light, though the terrors and 
fatigue 1 had undergone had affected this little in- 
nocent ſo ſeverely n 15 ere diſconered . 
vane ſigns of life. , 
My grief at this tifcenine was inge 1 
forthivith diſpatched: a meſſage to the dear, the 
anxious, father, Who flew to my arms. and ſhared 
my ſorrow with all the gentleneſs of love and pa- 
rental ſondneſs; yet our fears were (for that time) 
2 diſappointed by the recovery of our infant 
who was committed to the charge of a 
— in * neighbourhood; ſo that I could every 
day be ſatisfied in my enquiries about her health. 
Thus I continued a whole fortnight in a ſtate of 
happineſs and tranquillity, being bleſſed with the 
converſation and tender offices of my admirer, whoſe 
love and attention I wholly ingroſſed. In a word, 
he gave up all buſineſs and amuſement, and con- 
centered all his care and aſſiduity in miniſtering to 
my eaſe and ſatisfaction, And ſure I had no -cauſe 
to regret what I had ſuffered on his account. 


But this my agreeable ſituation was one day dif: | 


cabal by a moſt, alarming; accident, by which my 
life was drawn into imminent danger. The room 


under my bed- chamber took fire: I immediately 


de and ſaw the * the. unt 
; mo 
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moſt perplexity and conſtertration, though they 
w not own the true cauſe bf theif confuſion, 
leſt my health ſhould ſuffer in the fright. Never- 
theleſs I was ſo calm in my enquines, that they 
ventured: to tell me my ſuſpicion w-as but teo juſt : 
upon which I gave ſuch directions as I thought 
would ſecure me from catching cold in caſe there 
ſhould: be a neceffity for removing me; but, the 
fire being happily extinguiſhed, I eſcaped that cere- 
mony, which might have cdſt me my life; Indeed, 
it was furpriſirig that the agitation of:my ſpirits did 
not produce ſome fatal effect upon my conſtitution; 
and I looked upon my deliverance as ee 
of a particular providen dme... 
Though J eſcaped the hazard: of A ſadden renio- | 
val; I found it was high time to change my lodg - 
ings, becauſe the neighbours ruſhing into the h 
upon the alarm of fire, had difoovered my ftunti6n? 
though they were ignorant of my name; and I did 
not think myſelf ſafe in being the fubject of their 
eonjectures. Mr. &— — — another 


apartment, with better accommodation, to which 1 


was carried as ſoon as my health would admit of re- 
moval; and ſoon after my lord wrote to me by the 
hands of my lawyer, earneſtly intreating me to drop 
my proſecution; and come home. But I would not 
comply with his requeſt; and nothing was farther 
from my intention than the defire * rang ay 
favours at his hands. 

Thus repulſed, he ſet on foot a moſt accurate 
ferreh for my perſon; in the courſe of which he is 
ſaid to have detected ſeveral ladies and young girls, 
who had reaſons for keeping themſelves concealed; 
and had like to have been very ſeverely handled for 
his impertinent curioſity. Being unſucceſsful in all 
His attempts, he Is into a treaty with one Sir 
R a perſem of a very indifferent cha · 
racter, who 1 to farmfh him with an in- 


fallible expedicar'20-diſcover the e * 
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i he would gratify him with a bond for a thouſand 
pounds; which being executed 3 this 
worthy knight advertiſed me and my maid in the 
public papers, offering one hundred pounds as à re- 
ward to any perſon who ſhould diſeloſe the place of 
our retirement. blnod: St yr: Homes: mo offi 
As ſoon as the paper fell into my hands I was 
again involved in perplexity ; and, heing afraid of 
ſtaying in town, reſolved, with the concutrence of 
my lover, to accept of an invitation I had received 
from the duke of K——, who had by this time ar - 
rived: in England, with that lady whom I have al · 
ready mentioned as one of our parties at Paris. Ha- 
ving viſited my little infant, I next day ſet out for 
the duke's country-ſeat, which is a moſt elegant 
chateau, and ſtands in a charming ſituktion: Mr, 
8 — followed in a fe days; we met with a very 
cordial reception; his grace was civil and 

natured, lived nobly, and loved pleaſure; Madam 
la 1 was formed to pleaſe: there was always a 
great deal of good company in the houſe; ſo that 
we paſſed our time agrecably in playing at billiards 
and cards, hunting, walking, reading, and conver» 


But my terms of happineſs were generally of ſhort 
duration. In the midſt of this felicity I was over- 
taken by a moſt ſevere affliction, in the death of 
my dear hapleſs infant, who had ingroſſed a greater 
ſhare of my tenderneſs than perhaps I even thould 
have paid to the offspring of a legitimate contract, 
becauſe the circumſtance of her birth would have 
been an inſurmountable misfortune to her through 
the whole courſe of her life, and rendeted her ab- 
ſolutely dependent on my love and protection. 
Wbile I ſtill lamented. the untimely fate of this 
fair bloſſom, lord came down, and demanded 
me as his wife; but the ſuit which I then maintained 
uſ- 
bands 
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band's right ; and therefore the duke would not de- 
liver me into his hands. WT 

In fix months he repeated his viſit and demand; 
and an agreement was patched up, in conſequence 
of which I conſented to live in the ſame houſe with 
him, on condition that he ſhould never defire to 
ſleep with me, or take any other meaſure to diſturb 
my peace; otherwiſe I ſhould be at liberty to leave 


him again, and intitled to the proviſton of a 1 


rate maintenance. ''To theſe articles J aſſented, by 
the advice of my lawyers, with à view of obtaining 
the payment of my pin-money, which I had never 
received ſince our parting, but ſubſiſted on the ſale 
of my jewels, which were very confiderable, and had 
been preſented to me with full power of alienation. 
As to my lover, he had no fortune to ſupport me; 
and for that reaſon I was ſcrupulouſly cautious of 
augmenting his expence. 7 Oo 000 
We had now enjoyed each other's company for 
three years, during which our mutual paſſion had 
ſuffered no abatement, nor had my happinets been 
mixed with any conſiderable allay, except that late 
ſtroke of providence which I have already men- 
tioned, and the reflection of the ſorrow that 

conduct had intailed upon my dear father, whom I 
loved beyond expreſſion, and whom nothing could 
have compelled me to diſoblige but 2 more power- 
ful flame, that prevailed over every other conſide- 
ration. As I was now forced to break off this in- 
chanting correſpondence, it is not to be doubted 
that our parting coſt us the moſt acute ſenſations of 


grief and diſappointment. However, there was no 


remedy : I tore myſelf from his arms, took my 
leave of the family, after having acknowledged my 
obligations to the duke, and ſet out for the place of 
rendezvous, where I was met by my lord, attended 
by a ſteviard whom he had lately engaged, and who 
was one cluef- cauſe of our future ſeparations: My 
lord, having quitted his houſe in town, conducted 
me 
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me to his lodgings in Pall-Mall, and inſiſted 17 
ſleeping with me the firſt night ; but J refuſed to 
gratify his deſire on the authority of our agree- 
ment.” . g 
This diſpute produced a quarrel, in conſequence 
of which I' attempted to leave the houſe. He en- 
deavouring to prevent my retreat, I fairly locked 
him in, ran down ſtairs, and, calling a hackney- 
coach, made the beſt of my way into the city, to 
my father's lodgings, where I lay, the family bein 
in town though he himſelf was in the country, 
wrote to him 1mmediately; and, when he came to | 
London, declared my intention of ſeparating from : 
my lord; in which, ſeeing me obſtinate and de- 
termined, hie at length acquieſced, and a formal | 
ſeparation accordingly enſued, which at that time I ? 
thought binding and unmutable. „ bn 

I was now ſheltered under the wings of an in- 
dulgent father, who had taken me into favour again, 
on the ſuppoſition that my commerce with Mr. 
S—— was. ablolutely at an end. Nevertheleſs, 
though we had ſeparated in all appearance for ever, 
we had previouſly agreed to maintain our corre- 
ſpondence in private interviews, which ſhould 
eſcape the notice of the world, with which I was 
again obliged to keep ſome meaſures. 295 
Our parting at the duke of K——'s houſe in the 
country was attended with all the genuine marks of 
ſincere and reciprocal affe ction, and I lived in the 
{weet hope of ſeeing him again, in all the tranſport 
of his former paſſion, when my lawyer, who re- 
ceived my letters, brought me a billet one night 
Juſt as I had gone to bed. Seeing the ſuperſcription 
of S——'$s hand-writing, I opened it with all the 
impatience of an abſent lover; but how ſhall I 
deſcribe the aſtoniſhment and conſternation with 
which I was ſeized when I peruſed the contents 
Inſtead of the moſt tender vows and proteſtations, 
this fatal epiſtle began with, Madam, the beft thing _ 
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you. can do ig to return to pour father; armee! 
and killing expreſſion, to _ effect.. 

„Heaven and earth! what did J feel at a 
conjuncture The light forſook my eyes, a cold 
eat bedewed my himbs, and I was overwhelmed 
with ſuch à torrent of ſorrow and ſurprize, that 
erery body preſent believed I would have died 
under the violent agitation. T hey endeavoured to 
ſapport my ſpirits with repeated draughts of ſtrong 
liquor, which had no ſenſible effect upon my con- 
ſtitution, though for eight whole years I had drunk 
nothing ſtronger than water; and I muſt have in- 
fallibly periſhed in the firſt, extacy of my grief had 
it not made its way in a fit of tears and exclamation, 
in which I, continued all night, to the amazement 
df the family, whom my condition had alarmed, 
and raiſed from their repoſe. My father was the 
only perſon who gueſſed the cauſe of my affliction; 
he ſaid he was fare I had received ſome ill in 
a. letter or meſſage from that raſcal 8 * 
termed him in the bitterneſs of paſſion). 
Alt mention of that name my agony redoubled to 
Tuch a degree, that all who. were preſent wept at 
fight'of my deplorable condition. My poor father 
Med a flood of rh and 3 me to tell him 
the cauſe of my diſquiet: on which, rather than 
confeſs the truth, I ey is concern by pretend- 
ing-that my lover was ill. The whole family having 
ſtayed by me till I was a little more compoled, they 
left me to the care of my maid, who put me into 
bed about ſix in the morning; but I enjoyed no 
reſt: I revolved every circumſtance of my conduct, 
endeavouring to find out the cauſe of this fatal 
change in  S——'s diſpoſition; and, as I could 
recollect nothing which could juſtly give offence, 
concluded that ſome malicious perſons had abuſed 
his ears with ſtories to my prejudice. 

With this conjecture I got up, and ſent my 
lawyer to him with a letter, wherein I —_ 

ſeeing 
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ſeeing him, that I miglit have an opportunity of 


juſtifying myſelf in periony a taſſe which would be 


eaſily performed as Þ had never offended but in 
loving too well. L waited) with the moſt anxious 
impatience for the return of my meſſenger, who» 
brought me an anſwer couched in the coldeſt terms. 
of — tw hzcis indifference could di ctate; ac-: 


knowledging, However, that he had nothing to lay 


to my charge, but that it was for the good of us 
both. we ſhould part. ¶He ought to have reflected 
on that before; not after Þ had ſacri ficed my all for 
his love! I was well nigh diſtracted by'this con- 
firmation of his inconſtancy; and L wonder to this 
day how I retained the uſe of my reaſon, under ſuch 


circumſtances of horror and deſpair! My gtief 


laid aſide all decorum and reſtraint; I told my 
father that 8 was dying, and that I would viſit: 
him with all expedition 191159 9117 

Startled at the propoſal, this careful parent de- 


+ 14 x 
1 


monſtrated the fatal conſequence of ſuch an un- 


guarded ſtep, reminded me of the difficulty with 
which he had prevailed upon my mother and uncle 
to forgive my former imprudence, 'obſerved/that his 
intention was to carry” me into the country next 


day, in order to effect a perfect reconciliation; but 


now. I was on the brink of forfeiting all pretenfions- 
to their regard by committing another fatal *errar, 
which could not poſlibly be retrieved; and that, 
for his part, whatever pangs it might coſt him, 
he reſolved to baniſi me from his fight for ever. 
While he, uttered this declaration the tears 
trickled down his cheeks, and he ſeemed over- 
whelmed with the keeneſt ſorrow and mortification; 
ſo it may be- eaſily conceĩved what were the im- 
preſſtons of my grief, reinforced with the affliction 
of a father whom I dearly loved, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of being the cauſe of all his diſquiet. I was 
ſtruck dumb with remorſe and woe; and, when L 
recovered the uſe of ſpeech, I told him how ſenſible 
U1£qt>L 


I was 
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I was of his great goodneſs and A and 
owned how little. L deſerved his favout and affection; 
that the ſenſe of my unworthineſs was one cauſe of 
my. preſent diſtraction ;- for, ſuch! was the condition 
of my fate, that J muſt either fee. $+-—— or die. 1 
ſaid, though I could not expect his forgiveneſs, I 
was ſurely worthy of his compaſſion; that nothing 
but the moſt irreſiſtible paſſion could have miſled 
me from my firſt duty, or tempted me to incur the 
leaſt degree of his ;{pleaſure ; that the ſame fatal 
influence till prevailed, and would, in all probabi- 
lity, continue to the grave, which was the anly 
abode in which I hoped for peace 

While I expreſſed myſelf in this nen my 
dear good father wept with the moſt tender ſym- 
pathy, and, ſaying I. might do as I pleaſed, for he 
had done with me, quitted the room, leaving me to 
the cruel ſenſations of my own. heart, which almoſt 
burſt with anguiſh, upbraiding me with a fault 
which I could not help committing, | 

immediately hired. a chariot and fix, and would 
have ſet out by myſelf, had not my father's affec- 
tion, which all my errors could not efface, pro- 
vided an attendant. He ſaw me quite delirious and 
deſperate ;| and therefore engaged a relation of my 
own to accompany and take care of me in this 02 
expedition. | 

During this journey, which laſted two Days, I felt. 
no N The of griet and anxiety, but underwent 
the moſt intolerable ſorrow and ſuſpence: at laſt we 
arrived at a little houſe called the Hut, on Saliſbury- 
plain, where, in the moſt frantic agitation, I wrote 
a letter to S——;, deſcribing the miſerable con- 
dition. to which I was reduced by his unkindneſs, 
and deſiring to ſee him with the wot earneſt 
ſolicitations. 
1 This billet I committed to the care of my ela- | 
TH ant, and laid ſtrong injunctions upon him to tell 
17 N. 8, my injuries were To great, and my 
| | deſpair 
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deſpair ſo violent, that, if he did not favour me 
with a viſit, 1 would go to him, — at his 
After s houſe, where he then was. þ 

He received my meſſage with great eoldnces; and 
told my friend, that, if I would return to London 
without infiſting upon the interview I demanded, 
he would in a little time follow me to town, 
and every thing ſhould be amicably ad;uſted; but, 
when the meſſenger aſſured him that I was too 
much tranſported with grief to hear of ſuch a pto- 

ſal, he conſented to meet me in the middle of 
Salidourysplain, that we might avoid all obſerva- 
tion: and, though I was little able to walk, I ſet 
out on foot for the place of aſſignation, my com- 
panion following at a ſmall diſtance. 

When I ſaw him leading his horſe: down the hill, 
I collected all my fortitude, and advanced to him 
with all the ſpeed I could exert; but, when I made 
an effort to ſpeak, my tongue denied its office; 
and, ſo lively was the expreſſion of unutterable 
ſorrow in my countenance, that his heart (bard as 
it was) melted at fight of my ſufferings, which he 
well knew proceeded from the ſincerity of my love. 
At length J recovered the uſe of ſpeech enough to 
tell him, that I was come to take my leave: and, 
when I would have proceeded, my voice failed me 
again: but, after a conſiderable pauſe, 'I found 
means, with great difficulty, to let him know how 
ſenſible I was of my own incapacity to retrieve; his 
loſt affections ; but that I was willing (if poſſible) 
to retain his eſteem, of which could 1 be- aftured, 
I would endeavour to compoſe myſelf; that I had 
determined to leave the kingdom, becauſe I could 
not bear the ſight of thoſe places where we had been 
ſo happy in our mutual love; and that, till my 

re, I hoped he would viſit mie lometimes, 

that I might, by degrees, wean myſelf from his 
company; for, I ſnould not be able to n the 
Dork "y 1 Ceprived of him all at once. „ | 
3 
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This addreſs may ſeem very humble to an theon- 
cerned obſerver; but love will tame the proudeſt 
diſpoſition, as plainly appeared in my caſe ; for I 
had naturally much ſpirit, indeed more than the 
generality of people have. Mr. . was ſo much 
confounded at the manner of my behaviour, that he 
ſcarcely knew what anſwer to make; for (as he af- 
terwards owned) he expected to hear himſelf up- 
braided; but he was not proof againſt my tender- 
neſs. After ſome heſitation, he ſaid he never meant 
to forlake me entirely, that his affection was ſtill 

unimpaired, and that he would follow me directly 
to London. I impoſed upon myſelf, and believed 
what he ſaid, becauſe I could not bear to think of 
parting with him for ever, and returned to town 

a more tranquil ſtate of mind than that in which 
had left my father, though my heart was far from 
being at eaſe ;. my fears being ingenious enough to 
foreſee that 1 ſhould never be able to overcome his 
indifferene. 

- I took lodgings in Mount-ſtrect, and, my ey 
having diſpoſed of herſelf in marriage, hired an- 
other, who ſupplied her place very much to my 
ſatisfaction; ſhe was a good girl, had a particular 
attachment'to me, and for many years, during which 
the lived in my ſervice, was indefatigably aſſiduous 
in contributing to my eaſe, or rather in alleviating 

my affliction: for, pe Game S—— came up to town 
according to promiſe, and renewed a fort of corre- 
ſpondence with me for the ſpace of five months, 
his complaiſance would extend no farther ; and he 
gave me to underſtand that he had determined to go 
abroad with Mr. V, whom he accordingly AC» 
companied in his envoying to D——n. 

J underſtood the real cauſe of this expedition, 
which, notwithſtanding his oatlis and proteſtations 
of unabated love and regard; I conſtrued into a pal- 
pable mark of diſlike and diſreſpect; nor could the 
repeated aſſurances I eceived him, in letters, 
244 | mitigate 
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mitigate the e 
e heart. I therefore ga 8 all hopes of 
t 


recovering the happineſs I bad de loſt; I told 3 
the eve of his departure, that he might exerciſe his 
gallantry 4 great chile before he would - meet with 
my fellow in point of fineerity and love; for, I 
would rather 5 _ , by his — with 
the privilege of ſeei m, e ow Eng- 
land gots of — | 
When he took his leave, and went dowh Rraits, I 
ſhrunk at every ſtep he made, as if à new wound 
had been inflicted on me; and; when I heard the 
door . ſhut behind him, my heart died within me, 
(I had the ſatisfaction to hear, afterwards, he la- 
mented the loſs of me prodigioufly, and that he had 
never been ſo happy ſince.) I ſat down to write a 
letter, in which I forgave his indifference, becauſe 
I knew the affections are altogether involunta 
wiſhed him all the B FI he deſerved. "To 
walked up and down the room in the moſt teftleſs 
anxiety, was to bed a maid, roſe at fix, 
mounted my horſe, and rot 0 forty miles, in order 
to fatigue myſelf, that I might next night enjoy 
ſome repoſe. This exerciſe 1 daily underwent for 
Mönche 8. ther; and, when it did not anſwer my 
purpoſe, I uſed to walk round Hyde- park in the 
evening, when tlie place was quite ſolitary, and 
unvifited by any other human creature. 

In the courſe of this melancholy perambulation, 
I was one day accoſted by a very great man, who, 
after tlie fieſt ſalutation, afked whether or not my 
intercourſe with'S—— was at an end? and if I had 
wy allowance from my huſpand? To-the firſt of 

„, queſtions I replied in the affirmative ; and to 
the laſt anſwered, that my lord did not allow me a 
gr eat deal; indeed, I might truly have ſaid no- 
at all; but I was: e e en cp . 
= He then exprefied his worker, how one 
ike me, who had-been- "oy to ſplendor gol 
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ence from my cradle, could make ſhift to live in 
my preſent narrow circumſtances ; and, when I told 
| him I could make a very good fail ſo I had peace, 
E he ſeemed to lament my ſituation, and very kindly 
invited me to ſup with his wife at his houſe. I ac- 
cepted the invitation, without any apprehenſion. of 
the conſequence; and, when I went to the place, 
was introduced into an apartment. magnificently 
lighted up (I ſuppoſe) for my reception. TS 
Acſter I had ſtayed alone for ſome time in this 
myſterious ſituation, without ſeeing a living ſoul, 
my inviter appeared, and ſaid, he hoped I would 
not take it amiſs, that he and I were to ſup by our- 
ſelves, as he had ſomething to ſay which could not 
be ſo properly communicated before company or 
ſervants. I then, for the firſt time, perceived his 
we drift, to my no ſmall ſurpriſe and indignation ; and 
\/: with-evident marks of diſpleaſure told him, I was 
1 | ſure he had nothing to propole that would be agree- 
able to my inclination, and that I would immedi- 
| ately leave the houſe. Upon which, he gave me to 
| underſtand, that I could not poſſibly retire, becauſe 
he had ſent away my chair, and all his ſervants were 
diſpoſed to obey his orders 
Incenſed at this declaration, which I confidered 
| as an inſult, I anſwered with an air of reſolution, it 
f was very well; I deſpiſed his contrivance, and was 
afraid of nobody. Seeing me thus alarmed, he aſ- 
* ſured me l had no reaſon to be afraid; that he had 
loved me long, and could find no other opportu- 
nity of declaring his paſſion. He ſaid, the —_ 
had told him, that lord —— had renewed his ad- 
dreſſes to me; and, as he underſtood from my own 
mouth my correſpondence. with &—— was abſo- 
lutely broken off, he thought himſelf as well en- 
titled as another to my regard. In concluſion, he | 
told me, that I might command his purſe, and that aon. 
he had power N to bring me into the world FF? 
again with eclat. ' Io theſe advances I replied, * he 
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he was very much deceived in his opinion of my . 
character if he imagined I was to be won by any 


. temptations. of fortune, and very frankly declared 


that | would rather give myſelf to a footman than 
ſell myſelt to a prince. _ 3 
Supper being ſerved, we ſat down together; but I. 
would neither eat nor drink any thing, except a little 
bread and water; for I was an odd whimſical girl; 
and it came into my head, that he might, perhaps, 
have mixed ſomething in the victuals or wine, which 
would alter my way of thinking. In ſhorr, findin 
himſelf baffled in all his endeavours, he permitt 
me about twelve o'clock to depart- in peace, and 
gave up his ſuit as a deſperate cauſe. 15 
This uncomfortable life did I lead for a whole 
twelvemonth, without feeling the leaft abatement of 
my melancholy. Finding myſelf worn to a ſkele- 
ton, I reſumed my former reſolution of trying to, 
profit by a change of place, and actually went 
abroad with no other attendant but my woman and 
the utmoſt indifference for life. My intention was 
to have gone to the South of France, where I thought 
I could have ſubſifted on the little J had left, which 
amounted to five hundred pounds, until the iſſue of 
my law-ſuit, by which I hoped to obtain ſome pro- 
viſion from my lord; and, without all doubt, my 
expectation would have been anſwered had I put 
this my 1 into execution; but, being at Paris, 
whence I propoſed to ſet forwards in a, few days, I 
ſent to M. K——, who had been formerly intimate 
with my father, and ſhewn me many civilities du- 
ring my firſt reſidence in France. | 
This gentleman favoured me with a vifit, and, 
when I made him acquainted: with my ſcheme, diſ- 
ſuaded me from it as an uncomfortable determina- 
tion. He adviſed me to ftay at Paris, where, with 
good ceconomy, I could live as cheap as in any 
other place, and enjoy the converſation and counte- 
nance of my friends, among which number he de- 
2 1 cClared 
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en himfelf one of the moſt faithful. He ** 
me, that I ſhould be always welcome to his table, 
and want for nothing. He promiſed to recommend 
me as a lodger to a friend of his, with whom 1 
would live in a frugal and decent manner; and 
obſerved” that, as the woman was well known. and. 
_ eſteemed by all the. Engliſh company in Paris, it 
would be the molt reputable-ſtep I could take (con- 
3 my youth and ſituation) to lodge with a 

le perſon who could anſwer for my conduct. 
Thus perſuaded; I very ſimply followed his advice; 
I ſay fimply, becauſe, notwithſtanding his repre- 
ſentations, I ſoen found my- money melt away, 
without any proſpect of a freſh ſupply. In lieu of 
this, however, J paſſed my time very agreeably in 
ſeveral Engliſh and ſome French families, where, in 
a little time, I became quite intimate, ſaw a great 
deal of company, and'was treated with the utmoſt 
_ politeneſs and regard; yet, in the midft of theſe 
pleaſures, many a melancholy ſigh would rife at the 
remembrance of my- beloved 8, whom for ſe- 
veral years I could not recollect without emotion; but 
time, company, amuſements, and change of place, 
in a great meaſure diffipated theſe ideas, and en- 
abled me to bear my fate with patience and reſig- 
nation. 

On my arrival at Park, I'was farrounded by 2 
crowd of: profefled admirers, who fighed and flat- 
tered in the uſual forms; but, befides that my heart 
was hot yet in a condition to contract new engage- 
ments, I was prepeſſeſſed againſt them all, by ſup- 


poſing that they preſumed upon the knowledge of 
my indiſcretion with S——, and therefore 3 


their addreſſes with deteſtation and diſdain; for, as 

I have already obſerved, I was not to be won but 
by the appearance of eſteem and the moſt reſpect- 
ful earfiage , and though, by a falſe fte | had, 
in my ow! Opinion, forfeited my title to he one, I 
reſolved: to diſcourage the advances of any man who 
ſeemed deficient in the other. 


In 


— — 
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la this manner my lovers were, one by one, re- 
pulted, almoſt as ſoon as they preſented thiemſelvea, 
and I preferved the independence of my heart until 
I became acquainted with a certain peer, whom I 
often ſaw at the houſe of Mrs. P——, ap Engliſh 
lady then refident-at Paris. This young nobleman 
profeſſed himſelf deeply enamoured of me, in u 
ſtyle ſo different from that of my other admirers 
| chat I heard: his proteſtations without diſguſt ; and, 
though my inclinations were ſtill free, could not 
find in my heart to diſeountenance his addrefles, 
which were preferred with the moſt eng aging mo- 
deſty, diſintereſtedneſs, and reſpect. 

By theſe never- failing arts he gradually conquered 
| my indifference; and gained the preference, in my 
efteern- from lord C and the prince of C—, 

who were at · that time his rivals. But what contri- 
buted (more than any conſideration) to his ſuceeſs 
Was- his declaring openly, that he would marry me 
without heſitation as ſoon as I could obtain a di- 
. :vorce from my preſent. huſband, which, in all pro- 
:babylay, miglit have been eafily procured; for, be- 
- fore I left England, lord —— had offered me five 
thouſand pounds if I would. conſent to ſuch a mu- 
- wal releaſe that he might be at liberty to eſpouſe 
ond Miss 8 of Kent, to whom be then made 
love upon honourable terms: but I was fool 

to reſuſe his propoſal, by the advice of S: and 
: 9 or not his lordſhip, finding it impracticable 
to wed his new miſtreſs, began to make love upon 
Another footing, I know not; but, certain it is, 
dhe mother, forbad him the houſe, a circuniftance 
"which he took ſo heinouſly.all that he appealed-to 
the world in a public advertiſement, ' beginning 
with, N hereas, for ſome dime, I haue paſſionately loved 
Miſs Wu, and, upon my not complying with. the 

mather's prop 2 thy have turned me-out of daors ; ; 
hy is to juſtify, & 

This — ſigned with 1 name; was: ac- 
way printed in a number of detached advertiſe- 
13 ments, 
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to live in lord B 
tained at his expence in any other place. We ſpent 
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ments, which he ordered to be diftributed to the 
public; and afterwards, being convinced by ſome 
of his friends that he had done a very filly thing, 


he recalled them at half a guinea a piece. A copy of 
'one of them was ſent to me at Paris; and I believe 
my father has now one of the originals in his poſ- 
ſeſſion. After this wiſe vindication of his conduct, 
he made an attempt to carry off the lady from 
.church by force of arms; but ſhe was reſcued by 
the neighbours, headed by her brother, who, being 


an attorney, had like to make his lordſhip ſmart ſe- 
verely for this exploit. Web Bet | 


. 


+ Mean while, my new admirer had made ſome 
progreſs in my heart : and, my finances being ex- 
Hhauſted, I was reduced to the alternative of return- 
ing to lord —— again, or accepting earl B——; 
love. When my affairs were brought to that iſſue, 


I made no heſitation in my choice, putting myſelf 
under the protection of a man of honour, whom I 


Tefteemed, rather than ſuffer every ſort of mortifica- 
tion from a perſon who was the object of my abhor- 


rence and contempt. From a falſe pride, I chofe 
's houſe rather than be main- 


ſeveral months agreeably in balls and other diver- 
fions, viſited lord B——k, who lived at the dift- 


ance of a few leagues from Paris, and ſtayed ſome 
days at his houſe, where the entertainment was, in 
all reſpects, delightful, elegant, and refined. Their 


habitation was the rendezvous of the beſt company 
in France; and lady B-—k maintained the ſame 
ſuperiority in her own ſex for which her lord is ſo 
juſtly diſtinguiſhed among the men, RAY 

About Chriſtmas, we ſet out for England, accorn- 
2 by a little North Briton, who Hved with lord 
| as his companion, and did not at all approve 
of our correſpondence ; whether out of real friend- 
ſhip for his patron, or apprehenſion that in time I 


might ſuperſede his own influence with my MW. 
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ſhall not pretend to determine. Be that as it will, 
the froſt was fo ſevere, that we were detained ten 
days at Calais before we could get out of the har- 
| bour; and, during that time, I reflected ſeriouſly 
on what my new lover had propoſed: and as he was 
very young, and unacquainted with the world, I 
thought my ſtory might have eſcaped him ; and 
therefore- determined to give him a faithful detail of 
the whole, that he might not have any thing to re- 
proach me with in the ſequel: beſides, I did not 
think it honeſt to engage him to do more for me 
than he might afterwards, perhaps, think I was 
worth. . I communicated to him every 
particular of my life; and the narration, far from 
altering his ſentiments, rather confirmed his good 
opinion, by exhihiting an undoubted proof of m 
frankneſs and fincerity. In ſhort, he behaved wit 
ſuch generoſity as made an abſolute conqueſt of my 
heart: but my love was of a different kind from that 
which had formerly reigned within my breaft, being 
founded-upon the warmeſt gratitude and efteem, ex- 
cluſive of any other conſideration, though his perſon 
was very agreeable and his addreſs engaging. 
When we arrived in England, I went directly to 
his cauntry-Teat, about twelve miles from London, 
where he ſoon joined me, and we lived ſome time in 
perfect retirement, his relations being greatly alarmed 
with the apprehenſion that lord would bring 
an action againſt him ; though he himſelf deſired no- 
thing more, and lived ſo eaſy under that expectation 
that they ſoon laid aſide their fears on his account. 
We were ſoon viſited by Mr. H B——, a 
relation of my lord, and one Mr. R-— of the 
guards, who, with the little Scotchman and my 
lover, made an agreeable ſer, among whom I en · 
joyed hunting and all manner of country diverſions. 
As to Mi. H—— 3——, if erer there was a per- 
fection in one man, it centered in him; or at leaſt 
he, of all the men I ever knew, approached neareſt 
9 14 | to 
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v0 that idea which I. had conceived of a perfect cha- 
rafter. He was both goed and great, poſſeſſed 72 


Uncommon genius, and the Of hearts. 


R — was a very ſocial: man, had a good perſon 
and cultivated underſtanding 4 and my Jord was ex- 
reflively good -humoured; o that, with, ſuch com- 
among n place could be dull or- inſipid: for my 
own part, I conducted the family — 2 

deavoured to pleaſe and make every body happy, I 
had the good fortune to ſucceed. Mr. 2 
me, that, before he faw me, he heard I was — 
but finding (as he was pleaſed to ſay) that I had been 
egregiouſly miſrepreſented, he. courted my friend- 
ſhip, and à correipondence commenged between us 
indeed, it was impoſſible for any perſon to know him 
without entertaining the uimoſt 3 4 Nahen 
tion for hit; virtue. a 

After I had lived ſome time in this: le 1e- 
treat, my huſband. began to make @ buffle; he ſent 
a meſſage,” demanding me from lord Bom; then 
came in petſon, wick his night: cap im his pocket, 
intending to have ftayed all night had he rn aſked, 
and attended by a relation, whom he aſſured that J 
was very fond of him, and detained by Forca! from 
his arms. 

Finding himſelf diſappointed i in his -expoſtations, 


” 
hd 


be commeneed a law-ſuit againſt lord B——, though 


not for a divorce, as wo deſired, but with a-view to 
reelaim me as his lawful wife. His. lawyers, how- 
ever, attempted to prove criminal converſation, in 
hopes of extarting money from my lover; but their 
endeavours were altogether fruitleſs; for, no, ſervant 
of lord B——'s or mine could with, juſtice lay we 
were ever ſeen to- treſpaſs againſt modeſty and de- 
corum; ſo that the plaintiff was nonſuitet. 
While this cauſe was depending, all my lover's 
friends expreſſed - fear and coneern for the iſſue, 
while he himſelf behaved with the utmoſt reſolu- 
— and gave me ſueh eonvineing proofs of a 


ſtrong 
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Kong and ſteady affection as augmented my grati- 
xude, and Jour the ties of my love, —— Was 
unblemuſhed, faithful, and ſincere. 

Soon after this event, I was: ſeized with a violent 
fit of .Allneſs, in which I was: viſited by my father, 
and attended by two phyſicians, one of whom de- 
ſpaired of my life, and took his leave accordingly ; 
but Dr. S——, who was the other, perſiſted in is 
attendance, . and; in all human appearance ſaved my 
life; a circumſtance by 8 acquired a 
ſhare of reputation: yet, MAY oP all his aſ- 
fiſtance, I was conſined to my bed for ten weeks; 
during which, lord B—'$ grief was immoderate, 
his care and generoſity ee While I lay in 
this extremity, Mr. S——, | penetrated by my me- 
lancholy condition, which revived his tenderneſs, 
begged. leave to be admitted to my preſence ; and 
lord /B——. would have complied with, his reque eſt 
had .I not been judged too weak to bear the ſhock 
of ſuch an interview. My conſtitution, however, 
agreeably diſappoiated their fears; and the fever 
had no ſooner left me than I was removed to a 
hunting ſeat belonging to my lover, whence, after 
I had recovered my ſtrength, we went to B 
Caſtle, where, we kept open houſe: and, while we 
remained in this place, lord 3.— received a letter 
from, lord „dated i in November, challenging 
him to ſingle combat, in May, upon the frontiers 
of France and Flanders. This defiance was ſent in 
conſequence of what had paſſed betwixt them long 
before my indiſpoſition at a meeting in a certain 
tavern, where they quarrelled, and in the affray my 
lover threw his antagoniſt under the table. I coun- 
ſelled him to take no notice of this rhodomontade, 
which I knew was void of all intention of perform- 


ance; and he was wiſe enough to follow my advice; 


refolved, however, ſhould the meſſage be repeated 
to take the challenger at his word, | 
Having refided ſome time in this place, we re- 
W to the other country-houſe which he 7 

* 
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left, where lord B addicted himſelf ſo much to 
hunting, and other male diverſions, that I began to 
think he neglected me, and apprized him of my 
ſuſpicion, fake Wi at the fame time, that I 
would leave him as ſoon as my opinion ſhould be 
nenne ee ee 
This declaration had no effect upon his beha- 
vidur, which became ſo remarkably cold, that even 
Mr. R, who lived with us, imagined that his 
affection was palpably diminiſned. When I went 
to town, I was uſually attended by his confin, or 
this gentleman, or both, but ſeldom favoured with 
his company; nay, when J repaired to Bath, for 
the re-eſtabliſhment of my health, he permitted me 
to go alone; ſo that I was quite perſuaded” of his 
indifference; and yet I was wrong in my opinion: 
but I had been ſpoiled by the behaviour of my firſt 
huſband, and Mr. S—-—, who never quitted me 
for the ſake of any amuſement, and often reſiſted 
the calls of the moſt urgent buſineſs rather than part 
from me though but for a few hours. I thought 
every man, who loved me truly, would act in the 
ſame manner; and, whether I am right or wrong in 
my conjectures, Leave wiſer caſuiſts to judge. Ger. 
tain it is, ſuch ſacrifice and devotion: are the moſt 
pleafing proofs of an admirer's paſſion ; and Yoyez 
moi plus ſouvent, & ne me donnez rien, is one of my 
favourite maxims. A man may give money, be- 
cauſe he 1s profuſe ; he may be violently fond, be- 
cauſe he is of a. fangnine conſtitution ; but, if he 
gives me his time, he ove me an unqueſtionable 
roof of my being in full poſſeſſion of his heart. 
My appearance at Bath without the company of 
lord occaſioned a general ſurpriſe, and en- 
couraged the men to peſter me with addreſſes; 
every new admirer endeavouring to advance his 
ſuit by demonſtrating the unkind and diſreſpect- 
ful behaviour of his lordſhip. Indeed, this was the: 
moſt effectual ſtring they could touch: my pride. 
and refentment were alarmed, and I was weak enough 

2 to 
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to liſten to one man, who had like to have inſinuated 
himſelf into my inclinations, He was tall and large- 
boned, with white-hair, ugg to vrhat is called 
ſandy, and had the reputation 

though I think he ſcarcely deſerved that - 5 
He poſſeſſed a large fortune, loved miſchief, and 
ſtuck at nothing for the accompliſhment of his de- 
figns ; one of his chief pleaſures being that of ſetting 

any two lovers at variance. He employed his address 
upon me with great aſſiduity, and knew ſo well how 
to manage my reſentment, that I was pleaſed with 
his manner, heard his vows without diſguſt, and, in 
a word, promiſed to deliberate with myſelf upon his 
propoſals, and give him an account of my determi- 
nation in writing. | WES | 


Thus reſolved, I went to lord B——, in Wilt- 


ſhire, whither I was followed by this pretender to 


my heart, who viſited us on the footing of an ac- 
quaintance ; but, when I reflected on what I had 


done, I condemned my conduct as indiſcreet, 


though nothing deciſive had paſſed between us, and 
began to hate him in proportion to the ſelf. con- 
viction I felt, perceiving that J had involved my- 
ſelf in a difficulty from which I ſhould not he — 


diſengaged. For the preſent, however, I found 
means to poſtpone my declaration; he admitted 


my excuſe, and he returned to London with lord 


B-—, who was again ſummoned to the field by 


his former challenger. 


H—d—n, governor, counſellor, and fteward; to 
_ little hero, came to lord B with a verbal 
meſſage, importing, that his lordſhip had changed 
his mit about ner to Flanders, but expected to 


meet him, on ſuch a day and hour, in the burying- 


ground near Red-lion-ſquare. Lord B-— — if 


ed the challenge, and gave me an account of w 


had paſſed ; but he had been anticipated by the 


meſſenger, who had already tried to alarm my fears, 


conſideration of the conſequence, that I 


being handſome, 


. — r ²˙mà A Fw _ - * — - * — 
— * — — — — 
— ©, — 
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might take ſome meaſures to prevent their 
perceived his drift, and wid him plainly that — 
. had jo intentinn to riſque his perion, though 
-he endeavoured. with. all. his might to: perſuade me 
her his'pritoipal was deſperate and determined. I 
m NN huſband ton well, to think he would 
bring matters to any dangerous iſſue, and was 
enſive of nothing but ſoul- play, from the vil- 
iny of H—d—n, with whick I was equally. well 
"acquainted... Indeed, I ſigniſied my doubts on that 
core to Mr. 1 10 would have attended 
is kinſman to the Feld, had he not thought he 
might be liable to cenſure, if any thing ſhould hap- 
to lord B——, becauſe he -himſelt was heir at 
G for that reaſon, he judicioufly. declined 
perſonally concerned; and we pitched upon the ear 
4, his lordſhip's uncle, who willingly under- 
took the office. 
At the appointed time them went 2 the _ of 


rendeav ous, where they had not.waited long when 


the challenger appeared, in a new. pink ſatin waiſt- 


| coat; which he had put on forthe occaſion, with his 


ſword under his arm, and his ſteward by him, lea- 
ving, in a hackney-<coach. at ſome diſtance, a ſur- 
;Yeon whom he had provided for the care of his per- 
on. Thus equipped he advanced to his antagoniſt, 
and deſired no. to chooſe his ground.; upon which 
Jord B told him, that, if he muſt , fall; it was 
hot material which grave he ſhould tumble over: 
Our little hera, finding him ſo jocoſe and de- 
2 turned to Lord A—, and defired to 
ak with him, that he mig ht. diſburden his con- 
Be before they ſhould — the work of death. 
hey accordingly went aſide; wo he gave hun to 


derſtand, that his motive for fighting was lord 
| Hem detaining his wife from him by compulſion. 
e 


earl of A—— aſſured him he was egregiouſly 
degeived in his conjecture; that his nephew uſed no 


n eee e keep mo in his houfe; 


, > at 


gs 
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but itcould not be expsRed that he would turn me 
out of doors,” - * ale 
This explanation was a er ſatis ta. 
lord dah ſaid he was . from being ſo un- 
evaſcnablo as to expect lord B-=— would commit 
ſach a breach af hoſpitality ; and all he deſired was, 
that his wife ſhould be left to her own inclinations. 
Upon theſe articles peace was concluded, and 


parted without bloodſhed. At leaſt theſe are the 


particulars of the Rory as they were; related by lord 
A——, witk whom I laughed. heartily at the ad- 
venture, for I never doubted that the challenger 
would find ſome expedient to prevent the duel, 


though I wondered how he muſtered up reſolution 


enough to carry it ſo far. 

That he might not, however, give us any more 
trouble, we. relolved to go and enjoy ourſelves in 
France, whither-I went by myſelf, in hopes of 
being ſoon joined by-my lover, who was obliged to 
ftay tome time longer in England, to ſettle his af- 
fairs. He was fo much affected at our partir 
(though but for a few weeks) that he was almoft d. 
traced : and this affliction renewed my ä 
for him, becauſe it was an undoubted proof of his 
love. I wrote to him ev ſt from France; and, 
as J had no ſecrets, Teeny bim to take care of all 
the letters that ſhould come to his houſe, directed 
to me, after my 1 from England. 

This was. an unfortunate office for him, in the 
execution of which he chanced to open a letter 
from Sir . — A——, with whom (as I have 
obſerved) I had fome correſpondence; at 
Bath. I had, according to my promiſe, given this 
gentleman. a deciſive anſwer, importing, that I had 
determined to remain in my t ſituation; but, 


as lord B—— was W e ee in 


that particular, and perceived from the letter that 


ſomething extraordinary had paſſed between us, and 


bay a earneſtly ſokeited to leave him, he was 
$4.1 - ſeized 


— 0 
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ſeized with the utmoſt- conſternation and concern; 
and, having previouſly obtained the king's leave to 
go abroad, ſet out that very night for France, lea- 
ving his affairs in the res confuſipn. 2 
Sir T-— A earing I was gone, without 
underſtanding. the cauſe of my departure, took the 


fame route, and both arrived at Dover next day. 


They heard of each other's motions : each bribed 


. the. maſter of a packet - boat to tranſport him with 


expedition; but, that depending upon the wind, 
both reached Calais at the ſame time, though in 
different veſſels. Sir 'T—— ſent his valet-de- 
chambre, poſt, with a letter, intreating me to ac- 
company him into Italy, Where he would make me 
miſtreſs of his whole fortune, and to ſet out directly 
for that country, that he might not loſe me by the 
arrival of lord B-—, promiſing to join me on the 
road if I would conſent to make 2 happy. I 
ſent his meſſenger back with an anſwer, wherein I 
expreſſed ſurprize at his propoſals, after having fig- 
nified my reſolution to him before I left England. 
He was ſcarcely diſmiſſed when I received another 
letter from lord B-—, beſeeching me to meet him 
at Clermont, upon the road from Calais; and con- 
juring me to avoid the ſight of his rival, ſhould he 
get the ſtart of him in travelling. This, however, 
was not likely to be the caſe, as lord B rode 
poſt, and the other was, by his corpulence, obliged 
to travel in a chaiſe; yet, that I might not increaſe 
his anxiety, I left Paris immediately on the receipt 
of his meſſage, and met him at the appointed place, 
where. he received me with all the agitation of joy 
and fear, and aſked if I had ever encouraged Sir 
T—— A—— in his addreſſes. I very candidly 
told him the whole tranſaction, at which he was in- 
cenſed ; but his indignation was ſoon appeaſed, when 
I profefied my penitence, and affured him that I had 
totally rejected his rival. Not that I approve of my 


behaviour to Sir 'T—+—;, who \{ own) was e | 


4 1 1 
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this affair; but ſurely it was more excuſable to halt 
here than proceed farther in my indiſcretion. 

My lover being ſatisfied with my declaration, we 
went together to Paris, being attended by the Scotch 
man whom [I have already mentioned; though I be- 
lieve he was not over and above well pleaſed to ſee 
matters thus amicably compromiſed. The furious 
knight followed us to W inſiſted on ſeeing 
me in perſon; told this North-Briton, that I was 
actually engaged to him; wrote every hour, and 
railed at my perfidious conduct. I took no notice 
of theſe delirious tranſports, which were alſo diſre- 
garded by lord B——, till one night he was exaſ- 

rated by the inſinuations of Mr. C—-—, who, I 
believe, inflamed his jealouſy, by hinting a ſuſpi- 
cion that I was really in love with his rival. What 
paſſed betwixt them I know not; but he ſent for me 
from the opera, by a phyſician of Paris, who was a 
ſort of go-between among us all, and who told me, 
that, if I did not come home on the inſtant; a duel 
would be fought on my account. fail 

I was. very much ſhocked at this information; 
but, by, being uſed to alarms from the behaviour of 
lord ——, 1 Rad acquired a pretty good ſhare of re- 
ſolution, and with great compoſure entered the room 
where lord B—— was, with his companion, whom 
I immediately ordered. to withdraw. I then gave 
his lordſhip to underſtand, that I was informed of 
what had paſſed, and thought myſelf ſo much in- 
jured by the perſon who had juſt quitted the apart- 
ment that I would no longer live under the ſame 
roof with him. | 


Lord B— raved like a bedlamite, taxing me 


with want of candour and affection; but I eaſily 
juſtified my integrity, and gave. him ſuch, afſu- 
rances of my love that his jealouſy ſubſided, and his 
ſpirits were recompoſed. Nevertheleſs, I inſiſted 
upon his diſmiſſing Mr. G, on pain of my lea- 


ving the houſe, as I could not help thinking he bad 


honeſt and truſty adherent. 
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ufed Bis endeavours to prejudice me in the + opinion 
of my lord. If his conduct was the reſult of friend- 
ſhip for his patron, he certain] iy acted the part of an 
nt I could not eafily 
forgive him, becauſe, a few weeks before, he had, 
by my intereſt, obtained a confiderable addrtion to 
his allowance; and, even after the ſteps he had 


taken to diſoblige me, I was not fo much his ene- 


my but that I prevailed upon lord B to double 
his ſalary, that his leaving the family might be no 


_ detriment to his fortune. 


His lordfhip having complied with my demund, 
this gentleman, after. having” ſtayed three days in 
the houſe to 2 for his departure, during which 
I would not fuffer him to be admitted into my pre- 


fence, made his retreat with a fine young girl who 


was my companion ; and, I have never feen him fince 
that time. 

Sir T—— ſtill contitival furious, and would not 
take a denial except from my own mouth; uf 


which, with the approbation of lord Wh, I in- 
| dulged him with an interview. He entered the 


ent with a ſtern conntenance, and told me I 

_ uſed him ill. T pleaded guilty to the charge, 

3 his pardon accordingly. I attempted to 

reaſon the cafe with him, but he would hear no ar- 

ments except his own; and even tried to intimi- 

auc me with threats; which provoked me to ſuch 

ee, that T defied his vengeance. I told him 

that feared nothing bart the report of my 3 — 

ſcience; that, vente F had acted a ſimp 

durſt -not ſay there was any thing 2 Fin Ln 


conduct; and that, from his prefect frantie and 


juſt behaviour, T thought myſelf happy in havin 
eſcaped. He ſwore 12 moſt inflexible of 


creatures, aſked if nothing would 'move me ; and 
when I anſwered, © Nothing,” took his leave, and 
never afterwards perfecuted me with his addreffes ; 
nnn he was vain * — 


+ her: 
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to boaſt af favours, which, upon my honour, he 
never received, as he trimſelf; at one time, onned 
to doctor Cantwell at Paris 
While he underwent all this FRO and diſtraction 
1 my 1 he was loved with the fame 
violence of paffi Ap a certain Scotch lady of 
quality, Maris mer 1 followed me to Franee, 


purſued him thither with the ſame eagerneſs and 


expedition. Far from being jealous of me as a rival, 
ſhe uſed to come to 2 implore my good 
offices with the object ot her- love; and, vg 
herſelf on the floor at full length, defole the fire, 

weep and cry like a petſon bereft of her ſenſes. 
She bitterly complained that he had ne ver obliged 
her but once; and begged; with the moſt earneſt! 
ſupplications, that I would give her an rtunity 
of ſeeing him at my houſe. "De I ORE 32 
to bis, her 2 as ſoon a | PEPIN NEE 
intention. 15 | 

We continued at- paris for ſome dme, bh 


which [ contracted an acquaintance with tis fiſter! = 


of madam la 1. She was the fappoſed miſtreſs 
of the prince of C——, endowed with 4 great ſhare 


of -underftanding, and loved: pleafure to exceſs, 


though ſhe maintained her reputation on a reſpe&- 
able r living witty her huſband and 
mother lay; perceiving that I had mſpired 
lover with/a paſſion | which gave me uncaſineſs on 

count, actually practiſed all their eloquence 
ind art in perſuading me-to liſten to his love ; for, 
it was a maxim with her to pleaſe him at any rate. 
I was ſhocked at her indelicate complaiſance, and 
rejected the propoſal as - repugnant : to my prefent 
engagement, which I held as ſacred as an naptialt 


tie, and much more binding N A er or Wor 


natural marriage. 6 
Upon our return to England, we les in end 

harmony and peace; and nothing was wanting to 

my happineſs but the one thing to me the moſt 
VOL; Iv. K needful ; 


—_ 


ſttagnation of life. 
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needful; I mean the inchanting tenderneſs and 


_ delightful enthuſiaſm of love. Lord B-——s heart 


(I believe) felt the ſoft impreſſions; and, for my 
own part, I loved him with the moſt faithful 
affection. It is not enough to fay I wiſhed him 


well; J had the moſt delicate, the | moſt» genuine, 


eſteem for his virtue; 1 had an intimate regard and 
anxiety for his intereſt}, and felt for him as if he 
had been my own ſon: but ſtill there was a vacancy 
in my heart; there was not that fervour, that Aan 

rt, that ecſtacy of paſſion, which I had formerly 
Bon ; my boſom was not filled with the little 
deity; I could not help recalling to my remem- 
brance the fond, the raviſhing, moments I had 
paſſed with 'S——, Had I underſtood the con- 


ditions of life, thoſe pleaſures were happily ex- 


changed for my preſent ſituation, becauſe, if I was 
now deprived of thoſe rapturous enjoyments, I was 
alſo exempted from the cares and anxiety that 
attended them; but I was generally extravagant in 


my notions of happineſs, and therefore conſtrued 


my preſent tranquillity into an inſipid languor and 
While I remained in this inactivity of ſentiment, 
lord ——, having received a very conſiderable 


addition to his fortune, ſent a meſſage to me, pro- 


miſing that, if I would leave lord B-—, he would 
make me a preſent of a houſe and furniture, 


where I ſhould live at my eaſe, without being ex- 


poſed to his viſits, except when I ſhould be diſpoſed 
to receive them. This propoſal he made in con- 
ſequence of what I had always declared, namely, 
that, if he had not reduced nie to the neceſſity of 
putting myſelf under the protection of ſome perſon 


or other, by depriving me of any other means of 


ſubſiſtence, I ſhould never have given the world 
the Jeaft cauſe to ſcandalize my reputation; and that 
I woulkl withdraw myſelf from my preſent depend- 
ence as ſoon as he thould enable me to Jive by 
tlutbhent X ., mylelt. 
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myſelf. I therefore. reſolved to be as good as my 


word, and accepted his offer, on condition that 1 
ſhould be wholly at my own diſpoſal, and that he 


ſhould never enter my door but as a viſitant or 
common friend ig EA 

Theſe articles being ratified by his word and 
honour (the value of which I did not then know), 
a houſe was furniſhed according to my directions; 
and I ſignified my intention to lord B —, who 
conſented to my removal; with this proviſo, that T 


ſhould continue to ſee him. I wrote alſo to his 


relation Mtr. B, who, in his anſwer, obſerved, 
that it was too late to adviſe when I had actually 
determined. All my friends and acquaintance 
approved of the ſcheme, though it was one of the 
moſt unjuſtifiable ſteps I ever taken, being 
a real act of ingratitude to my benefactor; which 
I ſoon did, and always ſhall, regret and condemn. 
= ry is the world qualified to judge of private 

When the time of our. parting drew near, lord 


B became gloomy and diſcontented, and even 


intreated me to poſtpone my reſolution ; but I told 
him, that, now every thing was prepared for my 
reception, I could not retract without incurring 
the imputation of folly and extravagance. ' On the 
2 day of my departure, Mr. B-— endeayoured, 
with all the arguments he could ſuggeft, to diſſuade 
me from my. purpoſe ; and I made uſe of the ſame 


_ anſwer. which had ſatisfied his friend. Finding me 


determined upon removing, he burſt out into a 
flood of tears, exclaiming, By God, if lord B 
can: bear it, I can't.” I was thunderſtruck at this 


expreſſion; for, though I had been told that Mr. 


B — was in love with me, I gave no credit to the 
report, becauſe he had never declared his paſſion, 
and this was the firſt hint of it that ever eſcaped 
him in my hearing. I was therefore ſo much 
amazed at the circumſtance of this abrupt explana- 
ly LEE K 2 tion, 
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tion, that I could make no apſwer; but, having 
taken my leave, went away, ruiminating on the un- 


ay declaration, 

rd B—— (as I was informed) ſpoke not 4 word 
that whole night, and took my leaving him ſo much 
at heart that two years elapſed before he got the 
better of his grief. This — 2 aſterwards 


received from his own mouth, and aſked his for- 
E for my unkind retreat, though I ſhall never 


able to obtain my own. As for Mr. B-—, he 


was overwhelmed with ſorrow, and made ſuch 


NN to ſuppreſs his concern as had well nigh coſt 
his life. Dr. 'S—— was called to him in the 


middle of, the night, and found him almoſt fuffo- 


cated. He ſoon gueſſed the cauſe, when he under- 
ſtood: that I bad le. left the houſe : ſo that I myſelf 
was the only perſon concerned who was "utterly 
ignorant of Tap affection ; for, I ſolemnly declare 
he never gave me the leaſt 'Teaſd1i'to- ſuſpect it while 


I lived with his relation, becauſe he had too much 


honour to entertain a thought of ſupplanting his 
friend; and too good an opinion of me to believe 
he ſhould: have aboeeded in the attempt. Though 
my love for lord B — was not ſo tender and in- 
tereſting as the paſſion I had felt for S, my 
fidelity was inviolable, and I never harboured the 
moſt diſtant thought of any other perſon till after I 
had refolved to leave him, When (I own)-I afforded 
ſome ſmall encouragement to the addreſſes of a new 
admirer, by telling him, that I ſhould} in a little 
time, be my own miſtreſs; EA [ his, not now at 
11 own diſpoſal. 
I enjoyed my new hes! as a little Sk» Ir 
was accgmmodated with all ſorts of conyeniences ; 
every thing was new, and therefore pleaſing, and 
the whole abſohitely at my tommand. I had the 


company of, a, relation, a. very good woman, with 
whom I lived in the moſt amicable manner; was 


vilited by oh on ORs in town 6 mean thoſe * 
Hon the 
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che male ſex, the ladies _— long ago forſaken 
me); JI frequented all reputable places of public 
entertainment, and had a concert at home once a 


week; ſo that my days rolled on in happineſs and 
quiet, till all my ſweets were imbittered by the 


vexatious behaviour of my hufband, who began to 
importune me again to live with him; and by the 
increaſing anxiety of lord B. —, who (though I 
ſtill admitted his viſits) plainly > moo gy that I 
wanted to relinquiſh his 292 nce. This diſ- 
covery raiſed ſuch: tempeſts of jealouſy and defpair 
within his breaſt, that he kept me in continual 
alarms: he ſent meſſages to me every hour, ſigned 
his letters with his own blood, raved like a man 
in an extacy of madneſs, railed at my ingratitude, 


to facrifice every thing for my love, to leave the 
kingdom forthwith, and live with me for ever 
in any part of the world where I ſhould chooſe to 
- Theſe were generous and tempting propoſals; but 


I was beſet with counſellors who were not totally 


diſinterefted, and who diſſuaded me from embracing 
the proffers of my lover, on pretence that lord 
bone! be highly injured my compliance. I 
liſtened to their advice, and hardened my heart 


againſt lord B ſorrow and ſolicitations. My 5 


behaviour on this occaſion is altogether unaccount- 


able; this was the only time that ever I was a ſlave. 


to admonition. The condition of lord B. would 
have melted any heart but mine, and yet mine was 
one of the moſt ſenfible: he employed his couſin 
as an advocate with me, till that gentleman actually 
refuſed the office, telling him candidly that his own 
inclinations were too much engaged to permit him 
to perform the taſł with fidelity and truth. He 
accordingly reſolved to avoid my preſence until my 
lord and I ſhould come to ſome final determination, 
. b k 3 which 


and praiſed my conduct by turns. He offered 
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18 | which was greatly retarded by the perſeverance 
1M of his lordſhip, who would not reſign his hopes, 
5 even when I pretended that another man hs en- 
gaged my heart, but laid that 1 in tima ay 1 
might return. Us 
Our correſpondence, r midvally wore 
off; upon which Mr. B—— renewed Ks 8, and 
many agreeable and ha PPy hours we paſſed together. 
N Not that he, or any other perſon whom 1 now ſaw, 
ſucceeded to the — of a fortunate lover; I 
knew | he loved me to madneſs ; but I would not 
gratify his paſſion any other way than by the moſt 
profound eſteem and veneration for his virtues, 
which were altogether amiable and ſublime; and 
I would here draw his character minutely, but it 
would take up too much time to ſet forth his 
merits; the only man living of my acquaintance 
_ who reſembles him is lord Fre, of whom I 
ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel. 1 
About this time, I underwent a very 
3 in the ſituation of my heart. I had ſent 
to my old lover S —, defiring he would 
allow — picture, which was in his poſſeſſion, to 
| be copied; and he now tranſmitted it to me by my 
1 lawyer, whom he directed to aſk if I intended to be 
at the next maſquerade. This curioſity bad a 
| ſtrange effect upon my ſpirits; my heart flattered 
| at the queſtion, and my . glowed with 
: a | thouſand fond preſages, anſwered in the 
affirmative; and we met by accident at the ball. 
I could not behold him without emotion; when he 
he rccoſted me, his well-known voice made my heart 
vibrate like a muſical chord when its uniſon is 
ſtruck,” All the ideas bf our paſt love, which the 
lapſe of time and abſence had enfeebled and lulled 
to ſleep, now awoke, and were re- inſpired by his 
appearance; ſo that his artful excuſes were cafily 
N L forgave 1 * that I had ſuffered _ 
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ns account, becauſe he was the natural lord of my 

affection; and our former correſpondence was 
* 

I thought m myſelf in a new world of bliſs in con- 

reconciliation, the raptures, of 

which continued ummpaired for the ſpace of four 

months, during which time he was fonder of me, 


if poſſible, than before, repeated his promiſe of 


marriage, if we ſhould ever have- it in' our power; 

aſſured me he had never been happy ſince he left 
me; that he believed no woman had ever loved like 
me: and, indeed, to have a notion of my paſſion 
for that man, you muſt firſt have loved as Id : but, 
through a ſtrange caprice, I broke off the corre- 
ſpondence, out of apprehenſion that he would for- 
ſake me again. From his > aft conduct, I dreaded 
what might happen; and the remembrance of what 
I had undergone by his inconſtancy filled my ima- 
gination with ſuch horror, that T could not endure 
the terrors of expectation. I. remembered that his 
former attachment began in the ſeaſon of my pro- 
ſperity, when my fortune was in the zenith and my 
youth in its prime; and that he had forſaken me in 
the day of trouble, when my life became embar- 
rafſed and my circumſtances were on the decline: 
J foreſaw nothing but continual perſecution from 
my huſband, and feared, that, when once the keener 
tranſports of our reconciliation ſhould be over, his 
affection would fink under the ſeverity of its trial. 
In conſequence of this deſertion, I received a letter 
from him, acknowledging that he was rightly 


ſerved, but that my retreat gave him inexpreſſible | 


Concern. 

Mean while, lord continued to act in the 
character of a fiend, tormenting me with his nau- 
ſeous importunities: he prevailed upon the duke 
of -L—— to employ his influence in perſuading 
me to live with him; aſſuring his grace, that I had 
* — to give him that proof of my 

4 - obedience, 
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r and that I would come home the ſooner 
for bein ag preſſed to compliance by a perſon of his 
character. Induced by theſe repreſenta+ 
tions, the duke honoured me with a viſit; and in 
the courſe. of his exhortations I underſtood how 
he had been thus miſinformed : upon which I ſent 
and in his preſence convicted him of 
the falſchood, by communicating to his grace the 
articles of our laſt agreement, which he did not 
think proper to deny; and the duke, being un- 
deceived, declared that he would not have given 
me the trouble of vindicating myſelf, had he not 
been miſled | by the inſincerity of my lord. . 
Baffled. in this attempt, he engaged Mr. H 


V, and afterwards my own father, in the ſame 


taſk; and, though I ſtill adhered to my firſt reſolu- 
tion, erfiſted with ſuch obſtinacy in his endeavours 
to make me unhappy,- that I determined to leave 
the kingdom. Accordingly, after I had ſpent the 


evening with him at Ranelagh, I went away about 


two oclock in the morning, leaving my companion, 
with directions to. reſtore to my lord his houſe, 
furniture, plate, and every thing he had given me 
fince, ur laſt accommodation; Jo far was I, upon 
this accaſion, or at any other time of my life, 
from embezzling any part of his fortune. My friend 
followed my inſtructions moſt punctuall ind his 
lordſhip knows and will icknowledge the truth of 


| this. aflertion. 


Thus have L explained the true cauſe of my firſt 
expedition to Flanders, whither the world was 
good: natured enough to ſay I followed Mr. B—— 


* and the whole army, which happened to be ſent 


abroad that ſummer. Before my departure I like- 
wiſe tranſmitted to lord B—— the dreſſing- plate, 
china, and a very conſiderable ſettlement, of which 
he had been generous enough to make me a preſent. 
This was an inſtance of my. integrity, which 1 
Oh due to a man who bad. laid me under great 
a 8 obligations; 
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obligations; and; though I have lived to be tefuſc# 


4 ſmall ſum both by him. and. S——, I do not re- 
pent of my difinterefted behaviour; all the revenge 


harbodt agaihft the laft of theſe lovers is the defire - 


of having it in my power to do him good. 


I now found myſelf adrift in the world again, and 
very fichly deſerved the hardſhips of my condition 


for my indiſcretion in leaving lord B, and in 
truſting to the word of lord —— without ſome 


farther ſecurity; but I have dearly paid for my 


imprudence. The more I ſaw into the character of 
this man whom deſtiny hath appointed my ſcourge 

the more I determined to avoid his fellowſhi and 
communication; for, he and I are, in point of 


diſpoſition, as bg as any two principles in 


nature. In the firſt place, he is one of the moſt 


unſocial beings that ever exiſted; when I was pleaſed ' 


and happy, he was always out of temper, but, if he 
could find means to overcaſt and cloud my mirth, 
though ever ſo innocent, he then difcovered ſigns 
of uncommon fatisfa&ion and content, becauſe, by 
this diſagreeable temper, he baniſhed all company 
from his houſe. He is extremely weak of under- 
ſtanding, though he a a good ſhare of low 
cunning, which has ſo egregiouſly impoſed 5 0 
ſome people, that they have actually believed him 
a good-natured eafy creature, and blamed me 
becauſe I did not manage him to better purpole ; 
but, upon farther acquaintance, they have always 


found him obftinate as a mule and capricious 'as a 


monkey. Not that he is utterly void of all com- 
mendable qualities: he is punctual in paying his 
debts, liberal when in good humour, and would be 
well. bred, were he not ſubject to fits of abſence, 
during which he is altogether unconverſable; but 
he is proud, naturally ſuſpicious, jealous, equally 
with and without cauſe, never made a. friend, and 


is an utter ſtranger to the joys of intimacy ; in ſhort, . 
he hatgs like a damp upon fociety, and may be 
NEVE properly 
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which ought to have convinced. him of my diſlike, 
he is ſill perſuaded, that, at bottom, I muft admire 
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roperly. called  Kill-joy,; an epithet which he has 
5 ſt 2 acquired. He honours, me with conſtant 
profeſſions of love, but his conduct is ſo oppoſite 
to my ſentiments of that ion as to have been 
the prime ſource of all my misfortunes and affliction; 
pn I have often wiſhed myſelf the object of his 
a 


„ 


hate, in hopes, of profiting by a change in his 


Indeed, he has not been able to make me more 


| unhappy than, I believe, he is in his own mind; 


for, he is literally a ſelf-tormentor, who never 
enjoyed one gleam of - ſatisfaction except at the 
expence of another's quiet ; and yet with this (I had 
almoſt called it diabolical) quality, he expects that 
. ſhould cheriſh him with all the tenderneſs of 
affection. After he has been at the pains to incur 


my averſion, he puniſhes my diſguſt by contriving 
= - 


hemes to mortify and perplex me, which have 
often ſucceeded ſo effectually as to endanger my 
life and conſtitution ; for, I have been fretted and 
frighted into ſundry fits of illneſs, and then I own 
J have experienced his care and concern. * 
© Over and above the oddities I have mentioned, 
he is ſo unſteady in his economy that he is always 
new- modelling his affairs, and exhauſting his for- 
tune by laying out ten pounds in order to ſave a 
fhilling, He inquires into the character of a ſervant 
after he has lived two years in his family, and is ſo 
ridiculouſly, ſtocked with vanity and ſelf-conceit, 
that, notwithſtanding my aſſurance before, and the 
whole ſeries of my conduct ſince our marriage, 


and be enamoured of his agreeable perſon and 
accompliſhments, and that I would not fail ta 


— manifeſt my love were I not ſpirited up againſt 


him by his own relations. Perhaps it might be 
their intereſt to foment the miſunderſtanding be- 
twixt us; but, really, they give themſelves. no 
„„ gal trouble 
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trouble about our affairs; and, ſo far as I know 
them, are a very good ſort of people. On the 
whole, I think I may with juſtice pronounce my 
precious yoke-fellow a rrifling, bearing infufferable, 
inconfiſtent, creature, +55 119-15 FART 
Wich the little money which renmiized 61 e 
I had received from his lordſhip, for houſekeeping, 
I tranſported myſelf to Flanders, and arrived In 
Ghent, a few days after our troops were quartered 
in that city, which was ſo much crowded with theſe 
new viſitants, that I ſhould have found it impracti- 
cable to procure a lodging had I not been accom- 
 modated by lord R B——; — duke of As 
youn rother, who ve polite y gave me 
Fen = Here I ſaw airy fried Mr. B—, w 
was overjoyed at my arrival, though jealous of e 
man of his acquaintance ; for, he loved me kak 
the ardour of paſſion, and I regarded him with all 
the perfection of friendſhip, which, had he lived, 
in time might have produced love; though that 
was à fruit which it never brought forth. Not- 
withſtanding his earneſt ſolicitations to the contrary, 
J ſtayed but a week in Ghent, whence 1 Kenner 
to Bruffels, and fixed my abode in the Hotel de 
Flandre, among an agreeable ſet of ladies and 
entlemen, with whom I ſpent my time very chear- 
fally. There was a ſort of court in this city, fre- 
quented by all the officers who could obtain per- 
miſſion to go thither; and the place in general was 
y and agreeable. 1 was introduced to the 
— and very happy in my acquaintance; for, 
the ladies were 77 good-tempered, and obli- 
ging, and treated me with the —— hoſpitality 
and reſpect. Among others, I contracted a friend- 
ſhip with Madam la comteſſe de C—, and her 
tuo daughters, who were very amiable young 
ladies; and became intimate with the princeſs'C—, 
and counteſs W——, lady of the 'bed-chamber to 
| the quega of Hungary, and a great fayourite of the 
governor, 


of 
the firſt was a man of a very-gentee] figure and 
amorous complexion, danced well, and had a great 
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ernot, Monſieur D'H——, in whoſe' houſe ſhe | 


ved with his wife, who was alſo a lady of a very 


n g diſpoſition. 
after 22 had fixed my de 6g in Bruffels, 


the company at our hotel was increaſed by three 


officers, who profeſſed, themſelves my admirers, 
and came from Ghent with a view of ſoliciting my 


love. This triumvirate conſiſted of: the Scotch earl 
„ lord R— M, and another young officer: 


deal of good-humour, with a mixture of vanity and 


ſelf-conceit. The ſecond had a good face, though 


a clumſy perſon, and a very ſweet diſpoſition, very 


much adapted for the ſentimental paſſion of love: 
by name) was tall, thin, 


and the third (Mr. W 
and well-bred, with a great ſtock of good- nature 
and vivacity. Theſe adventurers began their ad- 
dreſſes in general acts of gallantry, that compre- 
hended ſeveral of my female friends, with whom we 


uſed to engage in parties of pleaſure, hoth in the 


citꝝ and the environs, which are extremely agreeable. 
When they thought they had taken the preliminary 
ſteps of ſecuring themſelves in my good opinion and 
eſteem, they oma to go on without farther delay, 
and that lord - ou make the firſt attack 
upon my heart. 

He — laid ſiege to me with ſuch warmth 
and aſſiduity that I believe he deceived himſelf, and 
began to think he was actually in love; though, at 
bottom, he felt no impulſe that deſerved the ſacred 
name. Though I diſcouraged him in the begin- 
ning, he perſecuted me with his addreſſes: he 
always ſat by me at dinner, and imparted a 
thouſand trifles in continual whiſpers,” which at- 


_ tracted the notice of the company ſo much that I 
began to fear his behaviour would give riſe. to ſome 


op to my prejudice ; and therefore avoided. him 


with 0 utmoſt caution. Notwithſtanding all my 
care, 
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care; however, he found means one night, while 
my maid, who lay in my room, went down ſtairs, 
to get into my chamber after I was in bed: 


which, I ſtarted up, and told him, that, if he 


ſhould approach me, I would alarm the houſe; for, 
1 never wanted courage and re ſolution. Perceivi 
my diſpleaſure, he kneeled by the bed-fide, be 

I would have pity on his ſufferings, and ſwore I 
ſhould have curte blanche to the utmoſt extemt of his 


fortune. To theſe propoſals I made no other reply, 


but that of proteſting that I would never ſpeak to 
him again if he did not quit my apartment that mo- 
ment; upon which he thought proper to withdraw; 
and I never afterwards gave him an opportunity of 
ſpeaking me on the ſame ſubject: ſo that, in a 

w.weeks, he ſeparated kimſelf from our ſociety ; 
the ladies of Bruſſels confidered him as my lover, 
becauſe, of all the other © officers, he was theip 
grenteſt fav ee 

His lordſhip being thus repulſed, Mr. W 
took the field, and atiatted my heart in a very dif- 
ferent manner. He ſaid he knew not how to make 
jove, but was 4 man of honour, would keep the ſo- 
cret, and ſo forth. To this cavalier addreſs I an- 
ſwrered, that I was not angry, as I otherwiſe ſhould 
have been at his blunt declaration, becauſe I found, 
by, his own gonfeſſion, he did not know what was 
due to the ſex; and my unhappy. fituation in 
ſome ſhape excuſed him for a liberty which he would 
not have dreamed of taking had not my misfortunes 
ue e preſumption. But I would deal with 
him in his own way; and, far from aſſuming the 


prude, frankly aſſured him that he was hot at all to 


my taſte, hoping he would conſider my diſlike as a 
ſuffieient reaſon to reject his love. | 
Lord R-— began to feel the ſymptoms of a 
pa paſſion, which he carefully cheriſhed in 
lence, being naturally dithdent and bHaſhbful.; hut, 


by the very means. he uſed to conceal. it from my 
2 N ob- 
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obſervation, I plainly diſcerned the ſituation of his 
art, and was not at all diſpleaſed at the progreſs 
had made in his inclinations. Mean while, he 


cultivated my acquaintance with great aſſiduity and 
reſpect, attended me in all my excurſions, and par- 
_ ticularly.in an expedition to Antwerp with two other 


gentlemen; where, indownright - gaite de cæur, we 
lat for our pictures, which were drawn in one piece; 
one party being repreſented in the drefs of a huſſar, 


and anotlier in that of a running: footman. This in- 
_ cident 1 mention becauſe the performance; which is 


now in my poſſeſſion, gave birth to à thouſand 
— reports dat — in England at our 
t was immediately after this jdunt that lord 3 
began to diſcloſe his paſſion; though he, at the ſame 
time, ſtarted ſuch objections as ſeemed well nigh to 
extinguiſh his hopes, lamenting, that, even if he 
ſhould have the happineſs to engage my affections, 
his fortune was too inconſiderable to ſupport us 
againſt the efforts of lord , ſhould he attempt 
to interrupt our felicity ; and that he himſelf was 
obliged to follow the motions of the army. In 
he ſeemed to conſider my felicity more than 
his on, and behaved with ſuch delicacy as gradually 


made an impreſſion on my heart; ſo that, when we 


barted, we Sed to renew our etmeipondence in 


Ng 
In the midſt of theſe agreeable amuſements, which 
I enjoyed. in almoſt all the different towns. of Flan- 


ders, I happened to be at Ghent one day, fitting 


among a good deal of company in one of their ho- 
tels, when a poſt-chaiſe ſtopped at their gate; upon 
which we went to the windows to ſatisfy our curio- 
fity, when who ſhould ſtep out of the convenience 
but my little infignificant lord. no ſooner an- 
nounced him to the company, than all the gentle- 
men aſked whether they ſhould ſtay and protect me, 
or withdraw; and, when I aſſured them that. their 

fa | | pro- 
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protection was not neceffary, one and all of them 
retired; though lord R M went no farther 


than the parlour below, determined to ſereen me 


inſt all violence and compulſion. I ſent a mei- 
ſage to my lord, deſiring him to walk up into my 
apartment; but, although his ſole errand was to fee 
and carry me off, he would not venture to accept of 
my invitation till he had demanded me in form from 


E ere gan bed cid Aus, 


t gentleman, being altogether A ftrander to this 
rſon and character, referred him to the command 
1 of the Engliſh troops, who was a man of 
humour, and, lord ip application, pre- 
tended to doubt is identity; obſerving, that he had 
always heard lord —— repreſented as a jolly corpu- 
lent man. He gave him to underſtand, however, 
that, even granting him to be the perſon, L WAS by? 


no means ſubject to military law; unleſs he n 


prove that 1 had ever liſted in his majeſty 's ſervice. 
Thus diſappointed in his endeavours, he — 
to the inn, and, with much perſuaſion, truſted him- 
felf in my dining- room, after having ſtationed his 
attendant at the « er in cafe: of accidents: When I 
aſked what had procured me the honour of this 
viſit; he told me his buſineſs and intention were to 
carty me home. This declaration produced a con- 


' ference, in which Targued the caſe with him; and 


matters were accommodated for the preſent by my 
nn, to be in 67% coma ſome time in Septem- 
on condition that he would permit me to live 

by myſelf, as before, and immediately order the 
arrears of my pin - money to be paid. He aſſented 
to every thing I propoſed, returned in peace to lis own 
country, and the deficiencies of = allowance were 
made good; while I returned to Bruſſels, whereIftayed 
until my departure for England, which I regulated in 
ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent with my ent agement. 
I took lodgings in Pall-mall; and, ſending for my 
lord, convinced him of my punctuality, and put him 
6 in 
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in mind of his promiſe; when, to my utter aſto - 
niſhment and confuſion, he owned that his promiſe 
was no more than a decoy to bring me over, and 
that I muſt lay my account with living in his houſe 


like 2 dutiful and obedient wife. I, beard him with 


the indignation ſuch treatment deſerved, upbraid- 


ing him with his perfidious dealing, which I told 
him would have determined me 1 cohabitation 
ed in my reſolu- 


with him had I not been already 
tion; and, being deſtitute. of all reſource,” repaited 
to Bath, where I afterwards met with Mr. | 


and, Mr. R, two-gentlemen Who had been my 
fellow: paſſengers in the yacht from Flanders, and 


who treated me with great friendſhip and politeneſs 
without either talking ar thinking of love. 
With theſe gentlemen, who were as idle as my- 
ſelf, I went to the jubilee at Preſton; which was 
no other than à great number af people aſſembled 
in. 8: ſmall town, extremely ill accommodated, to 
partake of diverfions that were bad imitations of 
plays, concerts, and maſquerades. If the world 
ſhould place to the account of my indiſcretion my 


travelling in this manner with gentlemen to whom 1 


had no particular attachment, let it alſo be conſidered, 
as art alleviation, that I always lived in terror of m 
lord, and conſequently was often abliged to fhi 
my quarters; ſo that, my finances being extremely 
ſlender, I ſtood the more in need of aſſiſtance and 
protection. I was, beſides, young, inconfiderate, 


and ſo ſimple as to ſuppoſe the figure of an ugly | 
A 


man would always fecure me from cenſure on 
account: neither did I ever dream of any man's 
addreſſes until he made an actual declaration of his 


father, whom J was very glad to fee, though he 


importuned me to comply with my huſband's deſire, 
and for the future keep meaſures with the _ 


„Upon my return to Bath, I was again haraſſed by 
lord, who came thither accompanied by my 
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This remonſtrance about ping with my lord, which 
he conſtantly repeated, was the only * of his 
unkindneſs which I ever felt. But lt his admoni- 
tions were not of force ſufficient to ſhake my reſo- 
lution in that particular; though the debate con- 
tinued ſo late, that I told his lordſhip it was high 
time to retite; for, I could not accommodate him 
with a bed. He then gave me * underſtand, that 
he would ſtay where he was; 0 which my 
father took his leave, on pretence of ooking out * 
a lodging for himſelf. 


The little gentleman, being now left fed. rei 


with me, began to diſcover ſome ſigns of apprehen- 
fion in his looks; but, muſtering up all his reſolu- 
tion, he went -to the door, called up three of his 
ſervants, whom he placed as centinels on the ſtairs, 
and flounced into an elbow- chair, where he reſigned 
himſelf to reſt. Intendin 5 go to bed, I thought 
it was but juſt and decent that I ſhould ſcreen mylelf 
from the intruſion of his footmen, and with that 
view bolted the door. Lord ——, hearing himſelf 
locked in, ftarted up in the utmoſt terror and con- 
ſternation, kicked the door with his heel, and 
ſcreamed aloud as if he had been in the hands of an 
aſſaſſin. My father, who had not yet quitted the 
houſe, hearing theſe outeries, ran up ftairs again, 
and, coming through my bed-chamber- into the 
dining-room where we were, found me almoſt 


ſuffocated) with laughter, and his heroic ſon-in-law 


ſtaring like one who had loſt his yy with his * 
ſtanding on end. 

When my father aſked the meaning of his ex- 
elamations, he told him, with all the ſymptoms of 


diſmay, that I had locked him in, and he did not 


underſtand ſuch u 2 I explained the whole 
myſtery, by g had au ch the door becauſe I 


did not like the company of his ſervants, and c 

not imagine the cauſe of his panic, unleſs he thought 

I deſigned to raviſh him; an ** than which no- 
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thing was farther flom my intention. My, father 
himſelf could ſcarcely refrain from laughing at his 

_ ridiculous fear; but; ſeeing him in great confuſion, 
took pity on his condition, and carried him off to 
bis own lodgings, after 1 had given my words that 
I would not attempt to eſcape; but give him audi- 


ence next morning. Iaccordingly kept my promiſe, 
and found means to perſuade them to leave me at 


o ſtratagem I had contrived-to frighten lord :; 


' andathouſand idle ſtories were told about this adven- 


ture, which happened literally as I have related it. 
From Bath I betook myſelf to a- ſmall houſe near 


Lincoln, which. I hired; of Pn 8 
ſt with my 


becauſe a: country life ſuited income, 


Which yus no more than four hundred pounds a 
Fear, and that not well, paid. I continued ſome 


months in this retirement, and ſaw no company, 
Except lord R M , who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and viſited, me twice; till, finding my- 
felf indiſpaſed, I was obliged to remove to London, 


ana to leggings in Maddox-Rreet, where my gar- 
Hon was taken by ſtorm by my lotd and his ſteward, 
reinforced by Mr Lomb M (ho, as my lord 


told me, had a ſubſidy af five and twenty pounds 
fore he would take he field), and a couple of 
ardy footmen. I his formidable band ruſhed into 
my:rapartment, laid violent hands upon me, dragged 


; me. ANN ſtairs without gloves O a oldak, and, 
thruſting we into a coach that ſtood at the door, 


conveyed me to my lord's lodgings: in Gloue 
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grew his ene uren woman, Who attempted to 
18 


defend me from his inſults, and, in all probability, 


voulde have intimidgted him from proceeding 3 for, 
he leoked pale and, aghuſt, his knees knocked to- 


gether, and lie breathed; thick: and hard, with his 
naoſtrils dilated, as je; had ſeen a ghaſt. But he 
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as encouraged by his mercenary aſſociate, who, 
for the five and 21 pounds, ſtood by him in 
the day of trouble, an ſpirited him on to this . 
A enterprize. - | 
In conſequence of this exploit, 1 was cooped up 
in a paltry apartment in Glouceſter- ſtreet, where I 
was cloſely beſet by his lordſhip, and his worthy 
ſteward Mr. H, with a ſet of ſervants that were 
the creatures of this fellow, of whom lord him- 
ſelf ſtoad in aue; ſo that I could not help thinking 
myſelf in Newgate among thieves and ruffians. To 
ſuch a degree did my terror avail, that actually be- 
lieved I was in danger of being poiſoned, and would 


not receive any ſuſtenance, except from the hands 


of one harmleſs-looking fellow, a foreigner, -who 
was my lord's valet · de- chambre. Iwill not pretend 
to ſay my fears were juſt; but ſuch was my opinion 
of H——n; that I never doubted he would put me 
out of the way if he thought my life ee wall 
his intereſt. 


On the ſebond: day of pay inge Meder, 1 ids 


viſited by the duke of L——, a friend of my lord; 
who found me- fitting | upon a trunk in a poor little 
dining- room filled with lumber, and lighted with 
two bits of tallow- candle, which had been left 'over- 
night. He perceived in my countenance a mixture 
of rage; indignation, terror, and deſpair: he com- 
paſſionated my ſufferings, though he could not al- 
leviate my diſtreſs any other way than by interce- 
ding with my tyrant to mitigate. my oppreſſion. 
Nevertheleſs, I remained eleven days in this com- 
fortable lituation : I was watched like a criminal all 
day; and one of the ſervants walked from one room 
to another all tight, in the nature of a patrote x 
while my lord, Who lay in the chamber above mes 
33 out of bed,; and tripp'd to the window at the 
of every coach that chanced to pals thr 
the ſtrect. H====; who was confummate in the 
wits of a ſycophant, . my favour, by 
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condoling my affliction, and aſſuring me that the 
only method by which I could regain my liberty 
was a chearful compliance with the humour of my 
lord. I was fully convinced of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation ; and, though my temper is altogether 
averſe to diſſimulation, attempted to affect an air 
of ſerenity and reſignation. But this diſguiſe; I 
found, would not anſwer my purpoſe; and therefore 
T had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of my maid, who was 
permitted to attend me in my confinement. * With 

er I frequently conſulted about the means of ac. 
compliſhing my eſcape. ' In conſequence of our deli- 
berations, the directed a coach and fix to be ready 
at a certain part of the town, and to wait for me 
three days in the ſame place, in cafe I could not 
come before the expiration of that term. 
This previous meaſure being taken — to 


my inſtructions, the next neceſſary ſtep was to elude 
the vigilance of my guard: and in this manner did 
I effectuate my purpoſe. Being, by this time, in- 
dulged in the liberty of going out in the coach, for 
the benefit of the air, attended by two footmen, 
who had orders to watch all my motions, 1 made 
uſe of this privilege one forenoon, wken lord 
expected ſome company to dinner, and bade the 
coachman drive to the lodgings of a man who wrote 
with his mouth, intending to give my ſpies the ſlip 
on pretence of ſeeing this curioſity: but they were 
too alert in their duty to be thus outwitted, and fol- 
lowed me up ſtairs into the very apartement. 
Diſappointed in this hope, I revolved another 
ſcheme which was attended with ſucceſs: I bought 
ſome olives at an oil- ſhop; and, telling the fer- 
vants I would proceed to St. James's gate and take 
a turn in the park, broke one of the bottles by the 
way, complained of the misfortune when I was ſet 
down, and deſired that my coach might be cleaned 
before my return. While my attendants were em- 
ployed in this office, I tripped acroſs the parade — 2 
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horſe-guards, and chanced to meet with an acquain- 


tance in the park, who ſaid he ſaw by my counte- 


nance that I was upon ſome expedition. I owned 
his ſuſpicion was juſt ; but, as I had not time to re- 
late particulars, I quickened my pace, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of a hackney-coach, in which I proceeded to 
the vehicle which I had appointed to be in waiting. 
While I thus compaſſed my eſcape, there was 
nothing but perplexity and confuſion at home; din- 
ner was delayed till fix o'clock; my lord ran half 
the town. over in queſt of his equipage, which at 
laſt. returned, with an account of my elopement. 
My maid was brought to the queſtion, and grie- 
rouſly threatened ; but (like all the women I ever 
had) remained unſhaken in her fidelity, - In the 
mean time, I travelled night and day towards my 
retreat in Lincolnſhire, of which his Tordſhip had 
not as yet got the leaſt intelligence; and, as my 
coachman was but an inexperienced driver, I was 
obliged to make uſe of my own {kill in that exerciſe, 


and direct his endeavours the whole way, without 


venturing to go to.bed, or take the leaſt repoſe, un- 
til I reached my habitation. There I lived in peace 
and tranquillity for the ſpace of fix weeks, when I 
was alarmed by one of my lord's myrmidons, who 
came into the neighbourhoad, bluſtering and ſwear- 
ing that he would carry me off either dead or alive. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that I was perfectly eaſy. 
when I was made acquainted with his purpoſe and 
declaration, as my whole family conſiſted of ng 
more than a couple of women and one footman. 
However, I ſummoned up my courage, which had 
been often tried and never forſook me in the day of 
danger, and ſent him word, that, if ever he ſhould 
preſume to approach my houſe, I would order him 
to be ſhot without ceremony. 'The fellow did not 
chuſe to put me to the trial, -and returned to town. 
without his errand. But, as the place of my-abode 

was now diſcovered, I laid my account with havi 
| L 3 a viſit 
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a viſit . his employer: I therefore planted ſpies | 
upon the road, with a promiſe of reward to him who 
ſhould: bring me the firſt intelligence of his lord- 
ſhip's approach. Y 
Accordingly, I was one morning pers of his | 
coming.; and, mounting horſe immediately, with 
my woman ind valet, away we rode, in defiance of 
winter. In two days I traverſed” the wilds of Lin- 
colnſhire and ane of Eſſex, croſſed the river 
at Tilbury, breakfaſted at Chatham, by the help of 
a guide and moon-hght, arrived at Dover the ſame 
evening, embarked for Calais, in which — 1 


found myſelf next day at two O clock in the after⸗ 
noon; and, being heartily tired with my journey, 


betook myſelf to reſt. | My maid, Who was not 
able to travel with ſo much expedition, followed me 
at an eaſier pace; and the footman was ſo aſtoniſhed 
at my perſeverance, that he could not help aſæing 
upon the road if ever I was weary in my life. Cer- 
tain it is, my ſpirits and reſolution — enabled me 
to undergo fatigues that are almoſt incredible. From 
Calais I went to Bruſſels, where JI again ſet up my 
reſt in private lodings; was again perfectly well re- 
ceived by the faſhionable people of that place; and, 
by tlie intereſt of my friends, obtained the queen of 

Hungary's protection againſt the perſecution of my. 


huſband while I ſhould reſide in this Auftrian Ne- 


therlands. 


Thus ſecured, I lived 8 converfirg with 
the Engliſh company with which - this city was 
crowded, but ſpent: the moſt agreeable part of my 
time with the counteſs of Calemberg, in whoſe — 
I generally dined and ſupped: and I alſo contracted 
an intimacy with the princeſs of Chemay, who was 
a 3 favourite with madam q ——— the Boer 
nor's lady. 

I had not been long i in this happy fituation when 
I was diſturbed by the arrival of lord , who 
* me ef the * but, finding me 

ſheltered 


Cc 


. 


r 
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ſheltered from bis power, he ſet oui e | 


and, in conſequence of his repreſentations,” ſtre 
ened with the duke of N——'s name, 5 
tion was withdrawn; But, before this application, 
he went to the camp, and addreſſed himſelf to my 


lord Stair; who was my particular friend and ally ly by 


my firſt marriage, defirmg he would com pel me 
return to his houſe. His lordſhip, told * that I 
was in no ſhape ſubject to his command hut invited 
him to dinner, with a view of diverting; hiniſelf and 


2 at the expence of his gueſt. In the even 


ing he was plied with ſo many bumpers to my 


health that he became intoxicated and extremelyiob- | 


ſtreperous, inſiſted upon ſeeing lord Stair after he 
was retired to reſt, and quarrelled with lord 5 
who, being a tall, large, raw-boned, Scotchman, 
could have ſwallowed hin at oue mauthlul : but hb 


thought he might venture to challenge him, in 


hopes of being put under arreſt by the general? 
though he reckoned without his hoſt j lord Stair 
knew his diſpoſition, and, in order to puniſh his 
preſumption, winked at the affair. The I, « 
finding himſelf deceived 1n his conjecture, 
early in the morning, and went off poſt for Fir 
and lord Stair defired a certain man of quality % 
make me a viſit and give me an account of his A 
haviour. 1 4 __ 
Being now deprived of my  protwftion; and mY 
money; which my. generous huſband would no longet . 
pays I was reduced to great difficulty and diſtreſs. 
e duchefs d' Aremberg, lord /G-—— and many 


0 
* 
. 


other perſons of diſtinction, inte rcoded in my he- 


half with his majeſty, who was then abroad: but he 
refuſed to interpoſe between man and wife. The 
counteſs of Calemberg wrote a letter to father, 
in which ſhe repreſented my uncomfortable! tuation, 
and undertook to anſwet for my conduct in caſe he 
would allo me a ſmall annuity, on which T'cbala | 
wy n of lord ——, who, by all accounts} 
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was a wretch with whom I could never enjoy the 
leaſt happineſs or quiet; otherwiſe ſhe would be the 
Arſt to adviſe ma to an accommodation. She gave 
him to underſtand, that her character was neither 
doubtful nor obſcure; and that, if my conduct 
there had not been irreproachable, ſhe ſhould not 
ve taken me under her protection: that, as I pro- 
poſed to board in a convent, a ſmall ſum would 
anſwer my occaſions; but, if that ſhould be denied, 
I would; actually go to ſervice, or take ſome other 
deſperate ſtep, to avoid the man who was my bane 
Jo this kind remonſtrance my father anſwered, 
that his fortune would not allow him to aſſiſt me; 
he had now a young family; and that I ought, at 
all events, to return to my huſband; By this time, 
ſuch was the extremity of my circumſtances, that I 
was forced to pawn my cloaths, and every trifling 
trinket in my - poſſeſſion, and even to deſcend fo far 
as to ſolicit Mr. 8 for a loan of fifty pounds, 
which he refuſed. _ {nahi 1 n 
Thus was I deſerted, in my diſtreſs, by two per- 
ſons, to whom, in the ſeaſon of my affluence, my 
urſe had been always open, Nothing ſo effectually 
ubdues a ſpirit, unuſed to ſupplicate, as want: re- 
pulſed in this manner, I had recourſe to lord B —, 
who was alſo (it ſeems) unable to relieve my neceſſi- 
ties. This mortification I deſerved at his hands, 
though he had once put it in my power to be above 
all ſuch paltry-applications; and, I ſhould not have 
been compelled to the diſagreeable taſk of troubling 
my friends, had not I voluntarily reſigned what he 
formerly gave me. As to the other gentleman to 
whom I addreſſed myſelf. on this occaſion, I think 
he might have ſhewn more regard to my ſituation, 
not only for the reaſons already mentioned, but be · 
cauſe he knew me too well to be ignorant of what I 
muſt have ſuffered in condeſcending to make ſuch a 
* ö Several 
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Several officers, who gueſſed my adrerfity, gene- 
rouſly offered to ſupply me with money; but 1 
— not bring my — 
ip, or even to own my diſtreſs; ex to one per 

ge whom I borrowed a ſimall far To af no 
my misfortunes, I was taken very ill, at a time when 
there was no other way of avoiding: the clutches of 
my perſecutor but by a precipitate flight. In this 


emergency, I applied to a wotthy ö at 


Bruſſels, a very good friend of mine, but no lover. 
J ſay no lover, becauſe every man is ſuppoſed to act 
in that capacity who befriends a young woman in 
diſtreſs. This generous Fleming ſet out with me, 
in the night, from Bruſſels, and conducted me to 
the frontiers of France. Being much indiſpoſed 
both in mind and body when I was obliged to un- 
dertake this expedition, I ſhould, in all probability, 
have ſunk under the fatigue of travelling, had-not 
my ſpirits been kept up by the converſation of my 
companion, who was a man of buſineſs and conſe- 
uence, and undertook to manage my affairs in 
uch a manner as would enable me to re-eſtabliſh 
my reſidence in the place I had left. He was youn 
and active, attended me with the utmoſt care an 
afſiduity, and left nothing undone which he thought 


would contribute to my eaſe and ſatisſaction. I be- 


lieve his friendſhip for me was a little tinctured with 
another paſſion; but he was married, and lived very 
well with his wife, who alſo was my friend; ſo that 
he knew I would never think of him in the light of 
a lover. k * 

Upon our arrival at Valenciennes he accommo- 

ted me with a little money (for, a little was all I 
would take), and returned to his own city after we 
had ſettled a correſpondence by letters. I was de- 
tained a day or two in this place by my indiſpoſi- 
tion, which increaſed; but nevertheleſs proceeded 


to Paris, to make intereſt for a protection from the 
king of France, which that monarch graciouſly ac- 


co 


to make uſe of their friend- 
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corded, me in three days aſter my firſt ' application ; 
and his miniſter ſent orders to ali the governors and 
intendants of the Frovincę-touns to protect me 
againſt the efforts. of lord - 8 in whatever —.— J 
ſhould chooſe: to refide..” © 
Having returned my thanks at Verfailtes For this x 
favour, and tarried a few days at Paris, which was a 
place altogethers unſuitable: to the low ebb of my 
Aprons! I:repaired to Liſle; where I intended to fix 
habitation; and there my diſorder recurred — 
fac violence that I was obliged to _ for 5 
fician, who ſeemed to have been a diſc 
grado; for, he ſcarcely left a drop of 
body, and yet I found myſelf * a whit the: bot. 
ter. Indeed, I was ſo much exhauſted by theſe 
evacuations, and my conſtitution ſo much impaired 
by fatigue and perturbation of mind, that I had no 
other hope of recovering but that of reaching Eng- 
e. and putting myſelf under the direction of 1 
ician on whoſe ability I could depend. 
ith-this::doubttul proſpect, therefore, 1 — 
ing to attempt a return to my native air, and 
actually departed from Lafle, in ſuch a melancholy 
enfeebled condition, that I had almoſt fainted when 
I. was put into the coach. But before I reſolved 
upon this journey I was reduced to the utmoſt exi- 
gence of fortune; ſo that I could ſcarcely afford to 
proviſions had it been in my power to cat, and 
ſbould not have been able to defray my travelling- 
expences, had I not been generouſly befriended by 
lord R M „who (I am ſure) would have 
done any thing for my eaſe and accommodation, 
though he has-unjuſtly incurred the imputation of 
being parfimonious, and I had no AP to cupere 
any ſuch favour at his hands. 
La this deplorable ftate of health 1 was conteyed 
to Calais, being all the way (as it were) in the atms 
of death, without having ſwallowed the leaſt ſuſte- 
mne on the road. So much was my indiſpoſition 
0929403 aug- 
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_ augmented by the fatigue of the journey, that * 

ſwooned when I was brought into the inn, and had | 
almoſt expired before I could receive the leaſt a- 
ſiſtance or advice: however, my ſpirits were u little: | 
revived by ſome bread and wine, which I took at 
the perſuaſion of a French ſurgeon, who, _— Y 
to paſs: by the door, was called up to my relief. 
Having ſent my — to Bruſſels to take care of- I 
my cloaths, I embarked in the packet-book, and, 9 
by the time we arrived at Dover, was almaſt in en | 4 
tremity. ; nter . 'E 

Here I found a return-coach, in [which I was car 

ried to London, and was put to bed, in the houſe: 
where we put up, more dead than alive. The peo: © 
ple of the inn ſent for an apothecary, who ad- 
miniſtered , ſome . cordial” that recalled me to life: © 
and, when I recovered the uſe of ſpeech, I told | 
him who I was, and deſired him to wait upon Dr. \ 
8—— and inform him of my ſituation. A young | 
girl, who was niece to the landlord's wife, feeing f 
me unattended, made a tender of her ſervice to me; 
and 1 accepted the offer, as well as of a lodging in 
the apothecary's houſe, to which I was conveyed as 
ſoon as my ſtrength would amit of my removal. 
There I was viſited by my phyſician, Who was 
ſhocked to find me in ſuch a dangerous condition: 
however, having confidered my caſe, he: perceived 
that my indiſpoſition proceeded from the calamities 

| I had undergone, and encouraged me with the hope | 

I of a ſpeedy cure, provided 1 Coun be kept eaſy wow! 3 = 

| undiſturbed. "= | 

| 
| 


I was xccordingly * with ll irnaginable 

1 care; my lord's name being never mentioned in my 

A hearing. becauſe I confidered him as the fatal fource 
of all my misfortunes ; and in a month I recovered 


1 my health, by the gre eat 1kill and tenderneſs of my 

8 doctor, who now, finding me ftrong enough to en- | 
" counter freſh troubles, endeavoured to perſuade me | 
n that it would be my witeſt ſtep to return to my huſ+ | 
8 77 2 Fa „ f 
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band, whom, at that time, he had often b 
to ſee. But I rejected his propoſal, commenced a 
new law-ſuit for ſeparation, and took a ſmall houfe 
It. in St. James's ſquare. 
1 About this time, my woman returned from Brub. 
ſels, but without my Cloaths, which were detained 
on account of the money 1 owed in that place; and, 
aſking her diſmiſſion from my ſervice, ſet up ſhop. 
for herſelf. I had not lived many weeks in my new 
habitation, when my perſecutor renewed his attempts 
to make himſelf maſter of my perſon ; but I had 
learned from experience to redouble my vigilance, . 
and he was fruſtrated in all his endeavours. I was 
again happy in the converſation of my former ac- 
quaintance, and viſited by a great number of gentle- 
men, moſtly perſons of probity and ſenſe, who cul- 
* tivated my friendſhip without any other motive of 
13 attachment. Not that I was unſolicited on the ar- 
— 1 ticle of love: that was a theme on which I never 
wanted orators; and, could I have prevailed upon 
myſelf to profit by the advances that were made, 
I might have managed my opportunities ſo: as to 
have ſet fortune at defiance: for the future. But I 
was none of thoſe ceconomiſts who can ſacrifice 
their hearts to intereſted conſiderations. 

One evenin 25 while I was converſing — three 
or four of my friends, my lawyer came in, and told 
me he had ſomething of conſequence to impart: 
N which, all the gentlemen but one went away. 

hen he gave me to underſtand, that my fuit would. 
immediately come to trial; and, though he hoped 
the beſt; the iſſue was uncertain ; that, if it ſhould . 
be:given againſt me, the deciſion would inſpire my 
lord with freſh ſpirits to diſturb my peace; and 
therefore it would be conxenient for me to retire 
until the affair ſhould be brought to a determination. 

was very much diſconcerted at this intelligence; 
and the gentlernan who ſtayeti, percerving my cone 
cern, aſxed what I intended to do, or if he could 
4 | ſerve 
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ſerve me in any ſhape, and defired to know whither 
I propoſed to retreat. I affected to laugh, and an- 
ſwered, To a garret, I believe.“ To this over- 
ſtrained raillery he replied, that, if I ſhould, his 
friendſhip and regard would find the way to my 
apartment; and I had no reaſon to doubt the fin- 
cerity of his declaration. We conſulted about the 
— I ſhould take, and I determined to remove \ 
into: the country, where I was ſoon favoured with a „ 
letter from him, wherein he expreſſed the infinite 
I had in being able to aſſure me that my | 
uit had been ſucceſsful, and that I might appear _— 
again with great ſafety. 01 (LAT OFT 
Accordingly, I returned to town in his coach and 
ſix, which he had ſent for my convenience, and the 
ſame evening went with him to the maſquerade, 
where we paſſed the night very agreeably, his ſpirits, 
as well as mine, being elevated to a joyous pitch by 
the happy event of my proceſs. This gentleman i 
was a perſon of great honour, worth, and good-na- [ 
ture; he loved me extremely, but did not care that 
I ſhould know the extent of his paſſion; on the con- 
trary, he endeavoured to perſuade me he had laid it. 
down as a maxim, that no woman ſhould ever have 
power enough over his heart to give him the leaſt 
pain or diſquiet. In ſhort, he had made a progreſs 
ia my affection, and to his generoſity was I in- 
debted for my ſubſiſtence two whole years; du- 
ring which, he was continually profeſſing this phi- 
loſophic indifference, while, at the ſame time, he 
was giving me daily aſſurances of his friendſhip 
and eſteem, and treating me with inceſſant marks 
of the moſt paſſionate Iove: ſo that I concluded. 
his intention was cold, though his temper was 
warm. Confidering myſelf as an incumberance 
upon his fortune, b redoubled my endeavours to 
obtain a ſeparate maintenance from my lord, and 
temoved from St. James's- ſquare to lodgings at 
Kenfington, where 1 had not long enjoyed myſelf. 
N | | in 
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in tranquillity before it was * ber Grey 


unexpected viſit. 
While I was buſy one day dreſſing i in my dining- 
room, I found his lordſhip at my elbow, before 
I was aware of his approach, although his coach 
was at the door, and the houſe already in the 
ſeſſion of his ſervants. © He accoſted me in the uſual 
ſtyle, as if we had parted the night before; and I 
— — him with an appearance of the ſame care- 
Am to fit down, while I re- 
treated to my chamber, locked the door and fairly 
went to bed; being, perhaps, the firſt woman who 
went thither for protection from the infults of a 
man. Here then I immured myſelf with my faith- 
ful Abigail. My lord, finding me ſecured, knocked 


at the door, and through the key-hole begged to be 


admitted; aſſuring me that all he wanted was a con- 


ference. I deſired to be excuſed, though I believed 


his aſſurance; but J had no inclination to converſe 
with him, becauſe J knew from experience the na- 
ture of his converſation, which was ſo'diſagreeable 
and tormenting, that I would have exchanged it at 
. any time for a good beating, and thought myſelf a 
gainer by the bargain. However, he perfifted in his 


importunities to ſuch a: degree, that I aſſented to 


his propoſal, on condition that the duke of L—— 
Would be preſent at the interview ; and he innnedi- 
ately. ſent-a meſſage to his — While Im peace ate 
my breakfaſt, conveyed in baſket; Which was 
hoiſted: up to the window of — bed-· chamber. 

- © The duke was ſo kind as to come at my lord's 
reqqueſt, and, before I would open the door, gave me 
his word that I ſhould be protected from all vio- 
bence and compulſion. Thus affured, they were 

ntted: to enter. My little gentleman fitting down 
my bed- ſide 1 to repeat the old hackneyed 
arguments he had formerly uted, with the view of 


imlueing me to live with him; and I, on my fide, 
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Uiften to his repreſentations, While my imagination 


was employed in contriving the means of effecting 
an eſcape, as the duke eaſily perceived by e 

Finding all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he quitted 
the chamber, and left his cauſe to the eloquence; of 


dis grace, who ſat with me a whole half hour, with- 
out exerting) himſelf much in behalf of his: client, 
becauſe he knew I was altogether obſtinate, and de- 


termined on that ſcore; but joked upon the beha- 
viour of his lordſhip; who. (though Jealous of; moſt 
people) had left him alone with me in my bed- 
chamber, obſerving that he muſt either have great 


confidence in his virtue or a very bad opinion of 
bim otherwiſe. In ſhort, I found means to deſer 


the categorical anſwer till next day, and invited the 


duke and his lordſhip to dine with me to-morrow: 


My wiſe. yoke- fellow ſeemed to doubt the ſincerity 
of this invitation, and was very much diſpoſed to 
keep poſſeſſion of my houſe: but, by the perſua- 
fions of his Face, and the advice of H——n,-who 
was his chief counſellor and back, he was proveled 


| upon to take my word, and for the: pteſent leſt me. 


Tbey were no ſbamer retired than I roſe with 

great expedition, packed up my cloaths,; and tod 
tert in Eſſex for the firſt time. Next day m 
lord and his noble friend came to dinner, acc ding 
to appointment; and being informed of my for — 

my woman, whom 1 had left in the bust, ig 
tordſhip: diſcovered ſome ſigns of diſcontent; and 
inſiſted upon ſeeing my papers; | upon which, myt 
maid. produced a parcel of bills which: L-owedarh - 
different people; Notwithſtanding this diſappoint- 
ment, he ſat down to what was provided for dinner, 
and with great deliberation ate up a leg of lamb, the 
beſt part of a fol, and ſomething ele, which I dd 


bat nom remember; and then very peaceably went 


ing my maid an oppoctunity * following 
met the 
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My intention was to have fought refuge, as for- 
merly, in another country: but I was prevented 
from putting my deſign in execution by a fit of ill- 
neſs, during which I was viſited by my phyfician 
and ſome of my own relations, particularly a diftant 
couſin of mine, whom my lord had engaged in his 
intereſts by promiſing to recompence her amply if 
ſhe could perſuade me to comply with his deſire. 
In 'this' office ſhe was aſſiſted by the doctor, who 
was my friend, and a man of ſenſe, for whom 1 
have the moſt perfect eſteem, though he and I have 
often differed in point of opinion. In a word, I 
was expoſed to the inceflant importunities of all my 
acquaintance, which, added to the deſperate circum- 
ftances of my fortune, compelled me to embrace 
the terms that'were offered, and I again returned to 
the domeſtic duties of a wife. | | 

I was conducted to my lord's houſe by an old 
friend of mine, a gentleman turned of fifty, of ad- 
mirable parts and underſtanding; he was a pleaſing 
companion, chearful and humane, and had acquired 
a great ſhare of my eſteem and reſpect. In a word, 
his advice had great weight in my deliberations, 
becauſe it ſeemed to be the reſult of experience and 


diſintereſted friendſhip. Without all doubt, he 


had an unfeigned concern for my welfare; but, be- 
ing an admirable politician, his ſcheme was to make 
my intereſt coincide with his own inclinations; for, 
I had unwittingly made an innovation upon his 
heart; and, as he thought I ſhould hardly favour 
his paſſion while I was at liberty to converſe with 


the reſt of my admirers, he counſelled me to ſur- 


render that dom, well knowing that my lord 
would be eafily perſuaded to baniſh all his rivals 
from the houſe; in which caſe, he did not doubt of 
his being able to inſinuate himſelf into my affec- 
tions; becauſe he laid it down as an eternal truth, 
that, if any two perſons of different ſexes were 
obliged to live together in a deſart where they _ 


ritten bicktf. bt 


be excl ded from all other human intercourſe, they 
would alu ly and inevitably contract an inclina- 
tioni fo? ether. pot 
How juſt this hypotheſis may be I leave to the 
determination of the curious; though, if I may be 
allowed to judge from my own diſpoſition, a couple 
ſo ſituated would be apt to imbibe mutual diſguſts, 
from the nature and neceſſity of their union; unleſs 
their aſſociation was at firſt the effect of reciprocal 
affection and eſteem. Be this as it will, I honour 
the gentleman for his plan, which was „ nts 
contrived, and artfully conducted; but I happened 
to have too much addreſs for him in tlie ſequel, cunt 
ning as he was, though, at firſt, I did'not'perceive 
his drift; and his lordſhip was much Teſs likely to 
comprehend his meaning. {AY 
Immediately after this new accommodation, I 


was carried to a country-houſe belonging ts my 


lord, and was ſimple enough to venture myſelf (un- 
attended by any ſervant on whoſe integrity I could 


depend) in the hands of his lordſhip and H n, 


whoſe villany I always dreaded ; though at this time 
my apprehenſions were confiderably increaſed, by 
recollecting that it was not his intereſt to let me 


live in the houſe leſt his conduct ſhould be inquired 


into; and by remembering that the very houſe to 
which we were going had been twice burnt down in 
à very ſhort ſpace of time; not without ſuſpicion of 


kis having been the incendiary, on account of ſome 
box of writings which was loſt in the conflagration. 
True it is this imputation was never made good; 


and perhaps he was altogether innocent of the 
charge, which nevertheleſs affected my ſpirits in 


ſuch a manner as rendered me the moſt miſerable _ 
of all mortals. In this terror did I remain, till my 
conſternation was weakened by the arrival of Mr. 
Bal——, a good-natured ' worthy man whom my 
lord had invited to his houſe, and I thought would 
not ſee me ill uſed. In a few weeks we were joined 


vol. IV. | M | by 
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by Dr. 8 and his lady, who viſited us accord - 
ing to their promiſe; and it was. reſolved that we 
ſhould ſet out for Tunbridge, on à party of plea- 
ſure, and at our return examine H—-—n's ac- 
This laſt part of our ſcheme was not at all re- 
lifhed by our worthy ſteward, who, therefore, de- 
termined. to overturn our whole plan, and ſucceeded 
accordingly. My lord, all on a ſudden, declared 
himſelf againſt the jaunt. we had projected, and in- 
ſiſted upon my ſtaying at home, without affigning 
any reaſon for this peremptary behaviour; his coun; 
tenance being cloudy, and for the ſpace of three 
days he did not qpen his mou tb. 
At laſt, he one night entered my ohne 
to which he now had free acceſs, with his ſward 
under his arm, and, if I remember aright, it was 
ready drawn. I could not help taking notice, of 
this alarming circumſtance, which. ſhocked me the 
more as it happened immediately after a. gloomy. ft 
of diſcontent. However, I ſeemed to overlook the 
incident, and, diſmiſſing my maid, went to bed; 
becauſe I was aſhamed to debe leite even to my 
own heart, any dread of a perſon whom I deſpiſed 
fo much. However, the ſtrength of my conftitu- 
tion was not equal to the fortitude of my mind; .l 
was taken ill, and the ſervants. were obliged to be 
called up; while my lord himſelf, terrified at my 
ſituation, ran up ſtairs to Mrs. S——, who was in 
bed, told her, with evident perturbation of ſpirits, 
that I was very much indiſpoſed, and ſaid, he be- 
lieved I was frighted by his entering my chamber 
with his ſword in hand. 


This lady was ſo ſtartled at his information, that 
| the ran into my apartment half-naked, and, as ſhe 

went down ſtairs, aſked what reaſon could induce 
him to have carried his ſword with him? Upon 
which he gave her to underſtand, that his intention 
was to kill the bats. I believe and hope he * no 
wo - | er 
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other defign than that of intimidating me; but, 
when the affair happened, I was of a dfrent opi- 


nion. Mrs. 8——, havin ng put on her cleaths, fat 


up all night by m 'bed-fi and was ſo good as to 
afſure me, that would not leave me until 1 
ſhould be ſafely delivered from the apprehenſions 
that ſurrounded me in this houſe, to which ſhe and 
fm. doctor had been the principal cauſe of my com- 

; for my lord had haunted and importuned them 
in on this ſubject, proteſting that he loved 
me with the moſt inviolable affection; and all he 
deſitred was, that I would fit at his table; 


manage 
his family, and ſhare his fortune. By theſe pro-- 


feffions, uttered with an air of honeſty and good- 
nature, he hud impoſed” himſelf upon them for the 
beſt-tempered creature upon earth; and they uſed 
At their influence with me to take kieg'i into favour. 
This hath been the caſe with a man 

who had but a ſuperficial — of his ck 
tion ; but, m the courſe of their acquaintance, th 
___ never failed to diſcern and rer n 
miſtake. 

The Doctor on his return from Tunbridge; wh 
which place he had made a trip by himſelf, found 
me ill in bed, and the whole family in confufion: 
furpriged and concerned at this diſorder, he entered 
into expoſtulation with my lord, who owned” that 
the cauſe of his diſpleaſure and diſquiet was 0 
other than jealouſy: H—— had informed him that 
F had been ſeen to walk out with Mr. Bal it 's 
morning; and that our correſpondence had been 


_ obſerved, with many additional eircumſtances, which 


were abſolutely falſe and groundleſs. This imputa- 
tion was no footer underſtood than it was refolve@ 
that the accuſer ſhould be examined in preſence of us 
all. He accordingly appeared, exceedingly drunk, 
though it was morning, and repeated the articles of 
ona yy as an eee he had reverveg: from * 
n. £ man 
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man Who came from town to hang the bells, and 
was long ago returned to Londo tn: 
This was an inſtance of his cunning and addreſs, 
which did not forſake him even in his hours of in- 
toxication. Had he fixed the calumny on any one 
af the ſervants, he would have been confronted and 
detected in his falſehood. Nevertheleſs, though he 
could not be legally convicted, it. plainly appeared 
that he was the author of this defamation, Which in- 
canſed Mr, Bal to ſuch a degree that he could 
8 ſearcely be with-holden from puniſhing him on the 
F ſpot by manual chaſtiſement. However, he was, 
prevailed upon to abſtain from ſuch immediate ven- 
an a ſtep unworthy of his character; and 
affair was: brought to this iſſue, that his lordſhip 
ſhould either part with me or Mr. I. for, 1 
fully determined againſt living under the ſame roof 
| with ſuch an incendiar jr nnd vi 
ö Ibis alternative being propoſed, my lord diſmiſſed 
his ſteward, and we returned to toun with, the doc- 
tor and Mrs. 8. for, I had imbibed ſuch hor- 
Tor and averſion for this country- ſeat (though one of 
5 | the pleaſanteſt In England) that I could, not bear to 
> live in it. We therefore removed to a: houſe in 
| Bond- ſtreet, where, according to the advice of my 
friends, Lexerted my whole power and complaiſance 
in endeavours to keep my huſband in good-humour; 
but was ſo unſucceſsfnl in my attempts, that, if ever 
he was worſe-tempered, more capricious, or intole- 
table; at one time than at another, this was the ſea- 
ſon in which his ill- humour predominated to the 
_ moſt. rancorous degree. I was ſcarcely, ever per- 
mitted. to ſtir abroad, ſaw nobody at home but my 
old male friend whom I have mentioned above, and 
the doctor with his lady, from whoſe converſation 
alſo I was at laſt exclu deen. 
Nevertheleſs, I contrived to ſteal a meeting, now 
and then, with my late benefactor, for whom I en- 
| tertainecl a great ſhare of affection, excluſive 5 
1 SN : | t 
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that gratitude which was due to his generoſity. Tt 
was not his fault that I compromiſed matters with 
my lord; for, he was as free of his purſe as I was 
unwilling to uſe it. It would, therefore, have been 
unfriendly, unkind, and ungrateful, in me” (now 
that I was in affluence), to avoid all intercourſe with 
a man who had ſupported me in adverſity.—1 think 


people cannot be too ſhy and ſcrupulous in receiv- 


ing favours; but, when once they are conferred, 
they ought never to forget the obligation: and 1 
was never more concerned at any incident of my 
life than at hearing that this gentleman did not re- 
ceive a letter, in which I acknowledged the laſt 
proof of his friendſhip and liberality which I had 


occaſion to uſe, becauſe I have fince learned that he | 


ſuſpected me of neglect. 

But to return to my ſituation in Bond- ſtreet. 0 1 
bore it as well as I could for the ſpace of three 
months, during which I lived in the midſt of ſpies 
who were employed to watch my conduct; and 
underwent every mortification that malice, power, 
and folly, could inflict. Nay, fo ridiculous, ſo un- 
teaſonable, was my tyrant in his ſpleen, that he de- 
clared he would even be jealous of Heydigger, if 
there was no other man to incur his ſuſpicion: he 
expected that I ſhould ſpend my whole time with 
him tete-d-tete: When I facrificed my enjoyment to 
theſe comfortable parties, he never failed to la: 
hold on ſome innocent expreſſion of mine, hie 
he made the foundation of a quarrel; and, when I 
ſtroxe to avoid theſe diſagreeable miſinterpretations 
by reading or writing, he inceſſantly teaſed and tor- 


-mented me with "the DES E _ peeviſh, 
ſullen⸗ and reſerved. 


Heralled- by thin infufferable behariohr, Ito 


municated my caſe to Dr. S. and his lady, in- 
timating that I neither could nor would expoſe my- 
ſelf any longer to ſuch uſage. The Doctor exhorted 
me to bear my fate with patience, and Mrs. S 
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was ſilent on the ſubject: ſo that 1 ſtill hefitated 
between ſtaying and going, when the doctor, being 
one night at ſupper, happened to have ſome words 


with my lord, who was ſo violently tranſported with 


paſſion that I was actually afraid of going to bed 
with him; and next morning, when he awaked, 
there was ſuch an 8 of frantic wildneſs in 
his countenance that I imngined he was oy 
diſtracted. 

Ibis alarming circumſtance confirmed me in my 
reſolution of decamping; and I accordingly moved 
my quarters to a houſe in Sackville-ftreet, a I 
had lodged when I was a widow. Thence I fent a 
-meſſage to the duke of I, defiring he would 
make my lord acquainted with the place of my 
abode, my reaſons for removing, and my intention 
to defend myſelf againft all his attempts. The firſt 
night of this ſeparation I went to bed by myſelf 
wth as much pleaſure as a man would feel in going 
to bed to his miſtreſs whom he had long ſolicited in 
vain; ſo rejoiced was I to be delivered from my 
obnoxious bedfellow | © 

From theſe lodgings I ſoon moved to Brook- 
ſtreet, where 1 had not long enjoyed the ſweets of 
my eſcape when I was importuned to return by a 
new ſteward whom lord had engaged in the 
room of II— n. This (gentleman, who bore a 
very fair character, made ſuch judicious repreſenta- 
tious, and behaved ſo candidly in the diſcharge of 
his function, that I agreed he ſhould act as umpire 
in the difference betwixt us; and once more a re- 
conciliation was effected, though his lordſhip began 
to be diflatisfied even before the execution of our 
agreement, in conſequence of which he attended 
me to Bath, whither I went for the benefit of ord 
health, which was not a little impaired. 

This accommodation had a ſurpriſing effect upon 
my lover, who, notwithſtanding his repeated de- 
clarations that no woman ſhould ever gain ſuch an 

| aſcendency 
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aſcendency over his heart as to be able to give him 
pain, ſuffered all the _— of difappointed love 
when he now found himſelf deprived of the oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing me, and behaved very differently 
from what he imagined he ſhould: his words and 
actions were deſperate; one of his expreſſions to me 
was, It is like twiſting my heart-ſtr:ngs, and 
tearing it out of my body.” Indeed, I ſhould never 
have acted this part, had I foreſeen what he would 
have ſuffered ; but I proteſt I believed him, when 
he ſaid otherwiſe, ſo much, that his declaration on 
that ſubje& was the occaſion of my giving him up; 
and it was now too late to retract. = | 
In our expedition to Bath I was accompanied 

a very agreeable young lady, with whom I paſſed _. 
my time very happily amid the diverſions of the 
place, which ſcreened me, in a good meaſure, from 
the vexatious fociety of my hopeful partner. From 
this place we repaired to his feat in the country, 
where we ſpent a few months, and thence returned 
again to our houſe in Bond- ſtreet. Here, while I 
was confined to my bed by illneſs, it was ſuppoſed 
my indiſpoſition was no other than a private lying- 
1n, though I was under the roof with my lord, and 
attended by his ſervants. 1 4 

While the diſtemper continued, my lord (to do 

him juſtice,) behaved with all imaginable tenderneſs 
and care; and his concern on thete occaſions I have 
already mentioned as a ſtrange inconſiſtency in his 
diſpoſition. If his actions were at all accountable, . 
I ſhould think he took pains to fret me into a fever 
firſt, in order to manifeſt his love and humanity 
afterwards. When I recovered my ftrength and 
ſpirits, I went abroad, ſaw company, and ſhould 


have been eaſy had he been contented ; but, as my 


ſatisfaction increaſed, his good-hamour decayed, 
and he baniſhed from his houſe, one by one, all the 
people whoſe conyerfation could have made my life 
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I often expoſtulated with him u =p his malignant 
behaviour, proteſting my deſire of living peaceably 


with him; and begging he would not lay me under 
the neceſlity of changing my meaſures. He was 
deaf to all my remonſtrances (though I warned him 
more, than once of the event), perſiſted in his 
maxims of perſecution, and, after repeated; quarrels, 
I again left his houſe, fully determined to.tuffer all 
ſorts of extremity rather than unte en to ie 
tyranny of his diſpoſition. 

This year was productive of one fatal event, | 
which I felt, with the utmoſt ſenſibility, of ſorrow, 
and I ſhall always remember with regtet: mean 
the dtath of Mr. E——, with whom I had con- 
ſtantly maintained an intimate correſpondence ſince 
the firſt commencement of our acquaintance. He 
was one of the moſt valuable men, and promiſed to 
be one of the brighteſt ornaments, that this or any 
other age had produced. I enjoyed his, friendſhip 
without reſerve ; and ſuch, was the confidence he 
repoſed in my integrity, from long experience of 
my truth, that he often ſaid be would believe my 
bare affertion, even though i it ſhoul contradict the 
evidence of his own. ſenſes. Theſe being the terms 
upon Which we lived, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
] bare the loſs of him without repining; indeed my 
grief was unſpeakable :; and, though the edge of it 
be now fmoothed . by the lenient band of time, I 
ſhall. never ceaſe to cheriſh, his memory with the 
moſt tender remembrance. 

During the laſt period of my nving x ith my lord, 
1 had agreed to the expediency. of obtaining an act 
of. parliament which would enable him to pay his 
debts; on which. occaſion: there was a neceſſity of 
cancelling a deed, that ſubſiſted between us, relating 
to a ſeparate maintenance, to which, on certain pro- 
viſions, I. was intitled; and this was to be ſet. aſide, 
ſo far as it interfered. with, the. above-mentioned 
ſcheme, while the reſt of it ſhould remain in force. 
— 395 2 1 14 When 


. 


When this affair vas about to be tranſacted, my 
lord very generoufly inſiſted upon my concurrence 
in — the whole ſettlement; and, when I re- 
fuſed to comply with this demand, becauſe this was 
the ſole reſource I had, againſt his ill-uſage,. he 


would not proceed in the execution of his plan, 


though by dropping it he hurt nobody but himſelf; 

and he accuſed me of having receded from my 

word after I had drawn him 1 into a ee ex- 
NCC, , - 

Penis f imputation of breaking, my e Mhich 1 

defy the whole world to prove I ever did, incenſed 


' me the more as I myſelf had propoſed the ſcheme 


for his ſervice, although I knew the accompliſhment 


of it would endanger the validity of my own ety . 


tlement ; and my indignation was ſtill more 


mented by the behaviour of Mr. G, who had ; 
always profeſſed. a regard for my-.intereſt, and, * | 


my laſt accommodation with my lord, had un 
taken to effect a reconciliation, between my father 
and me; but, when he was queſtioned about 


particulars of this difference, and deſired to declare 


whether his lordſhip or I was to blame, he declined 


the office of arbitrator, refuſed to be explicit 5 ; 


the ſubje&, and by certain ſhrewd. hums and 


ſignified his diſapprobation, of my conduct. | 
this very man, when I imparted, to him, in I 
dence, my intention of making another retreat, aud 


frankly aſked his, opinion of my deſign, ſeemed. to 


acquieſce in the juſtice of it in theſe, e 1 
words: Madam, if I thought, or had hopes of 


my lord's growing better, I would down 5 my 
knees to defire you to Ay. ; but, as I have ien 
lay nothing. 

If he connived at my conduct i in 8b Moy 
why ſhould he diſapprove of it when all I Pabel 


was but common juſtice? But he was a 5 10 ol 
and therefore I excuſe his phlegmatic (not to call-i it 


untriendly) behaviour. Indeed, he could not be too 
cautious 
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cautious of giving offence to his lordſhip, who 
ſometimes made him feel the effects of that wrath 
which other people had kindled ; particularly, in 
conſequence of a fmall adventure which happened 


about this very period of time. | 
A very agreeable, ſprightly, good-natured, young 
ord 


x 


. 


man, à near relation of my lord, happening to be 
at our houſe one evening, when there was a fire in 


the neighbourhood, we a to go and ſup at a 


tavern, en famille; and, having ſpent the evening 
with great mirth and good-humour, this young gen- 
tleman, who was naturally facetious, in taking his 
leave, ſaluted us all round. My lord, who had be- 
fore entertained ſome jealouſy of his kinſman, was 
very much provoked by this trifling incident, but 
very prudently ſuppreſſed his inp tm till he re · 
turned to his own houſe, where, his rage rat- 
ing with the Champagne he had drunk, inflamed 
him to fuch a degree of reſolution, that he (pran; 
upon the innocent G——n, and collared him witl 
great fury, though he was altogether unconcerned 
m the cauſe of his indignation. | 
This extravagant and frantic behaviour, added to 
the other grievances under winch 1 laboured, haſt- 
ened my refohutton of leaving him; and he to this 
day blames his relation as the immediate cauſe of 
eſcape, whereas he ought to place it to the ac- 
count of his own madneſs and indiſcretion. When 


J retired to Park-ftreet, he cautioned all my tradef- 
men (not even excepting my baker) againft giving 
me credit, aſſuring them Nat he would act y any 


debts 1 ſhould contract; and the difficulties to 
which I was reduced, in conſequence of this chart- 
table declaration, together with the reflection of 
what I had ſuffered, and might undergo, from the 
caprice and barbarity of his diſpoſition, affected my 
health fo much, that I was taken again in, and my 
life thought in danger, Fenn My 
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My conſtitution, however, got the better of my 
diſtemper, and I was ordered into the country by 
my phyſicians for the benefit of the air; ſo that T 
found myſelf. under the neceſſity of keeping two 
houſes, when I was little able to ſupport one, and 


ſet up my chariot, becauſe I could not defray the 


expence of a hackney-coach; for, I had as much 


credit given me as I atked for, notwithſtanding my 


lord's orders to the contrary. 


Having recruited my ſpirits in the country, I re- 


turned to town, and was viſited by my fri whos 
never furſook me in adverſity; and in the ſummer 
removed to a houſe in Eſſex, where I lived a few 


months in great tranquillity, unmoleſted by my ty- - 
rant, who ſometimes gave me a whole year's reſpite. 


Here I uſed to ride and drive by turns (as my hu- 


mour dictated) with horſes which were lent me; and 


I bad the company of my lover, and another gen- 
tleman, who was a very agreeable companion, and 
of finghuar ſervice to me in che ſequel. 7 


At laſt, my lord having received intelli ce of 


the place of my abode, and his tormenting humour 
recurring, he ſet out for my habitation, and in the 


morning appeared in his coach and fix, attended by 


Mr. Ga, and another perſon, whom he had 
engaged for the purpoſe, with ſeveral domeſtics 
armed. I immediately ſhut up my doors at his ap- 
proach, and refuſed him admittance, Which he en- 
deavoured to obtain by a ſucceſſion of prayers and 
threats; but I was deaf to both, and refolved to 
hold out to the laſt, Seeing me determined, he be- 
gan his attack, and his ſervants actually forced 
their way into the houſe; upon which I retreated 


ſtairs, and fortified myſelf in m 
which the aſſailants ſtormed with ſuch ry, that 
the door began to give way, and I retired into ano- 

Whilſt I remained in this poſt, Mr. G———n 
demanded a parley, in which he begged I would 


favour 
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r with an interview, otherwiſe he 
knew not what might be the conſequence. To this 


rtremonſtrance I replied, that I was not diſpoſed to 


comply with his requeſt; and that, though their 
deſign ſhould be murder, I was not at all afraid of 


death. Upon this declaration they renewed their 


attacks, which they catried on with indifferent ſuc- 
ceſs till the afternoon, when my lord (as if he had 


deen at lay) ſent a formal meflage to me, deſiring 


that all oſtilities ſhould ceaſe: till after both parties 
mould have dined: At the ſame time my own ſer- 
vants came for inftructions;' and I ordered them to 
let him have every thing which he ſhould: call for as 


far as the houſe would afford. 


He did not fail to make uſe of this permiſſion; 
but, fitting down with his companions,” ate. up'my 
dinner without heſitation, after he had paid me the 
compliment of deſing to know what he ſhould ſend 


up to my apartment. Far from having any ſtomach 
to partake of his meal, I ſat ſolitary upon my bed, 
in a ſtate of melancholy having faſ- 


tened the door of the outward room for my ſecurity, 
while: I kept my chamber open for the convenience 
of air, the weather being exceſſively hot. 
His lordſhip having indulged his appetite, re- 
ſumed his attempt, and all on a ſudden I heard 2 


noiſe in the next wh rp which I ſtarted up, 
and, perceiving that he had got into my anti-cham- 


ber by the help of a bench that ſtood under the 


window, I flung- to the door of my room, which I 
locked with great expedition, and, opening another 
that communicated with the ſtair-caſe, ran out of 
the houſe, through a crowd of more than a hun- 
dred people whom this affray had gathered toge- 


Being univerſally beloved in the neighbourhood; 
and reſpected by my lord's ſervants, I paſſed among 
them untouched, and took refuge in a neighbouring 


cottage ; while his lordſhip bawled and roared fox 


aſliſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, being afraid to come out as he had gome 
in. Without waiting for his deliberations, I changed 
cloaths with the poor woman who had given” me 
ſhelter, and in her blue apron and ſtraw-hat-ſallied' 
out into the fields, intending to ſeek protection at 
the houſe of a gentleman not far off, though I Was 
utterly: ignorant of the road that led to it. Hows: 
ever, it was my good · fortune to meet With a farmer 
ho undertook» to — me to the place; other 
wiſe I ſhould have miſſed my way, and, in all pro- 
bability, lain in the .helds; for; bt tkis time, it was 
eight o clock at night.. , Yo e ie 
Under the direction of this guide, I traverſed 
hedges and ditches (for I would not venture th travel 
in the highway leſt 1 ſhould fall àutolthe hand of 
my purſuer), and, after I had! actual tumbled in 
the mire, and walked ſix br ſeven 2 the 
help of a good ſpirit, which never filed me on 
fuck occaſions, I arrived int the placep and rauig the 
bell at the garden · gate for ad mittanoe. Seeing my 
figure; which was very uncouth, together with my 
draggled condition, they denied me entrance : but, 
when they underſtood W-ho I was, immediately 
opened the door, and I was hoſpitably entertained, 
r having been the ſubject of mirth on account” 

of my drets and adventu e. 
Next day 1 returned, and took: poſſeſſion of my 

houſe again, where I 'reſumeds my former amuſe- 
ments, which I enjoyed. in quiet for the ſpace of a 
whole month, waiting with reſignatioti for the iſſue 
of my law-ſuit; when, one afternooh, I Was ap- 
ized of his lordſhips's' a proach- by one of my 


road; and, ſo fortunate was I in the ch9ice/of theſe 
ſcouts,. that I never Mas betrayed hy one of them, 
though they were often bribed for that purpoſe. 


I no ſconet received this intelligence than I or- 


dered my horſe to he ſaddled) and, mounting, rode 
out of fight immediatly, directing myicburſe a df. 
nl 2 ferent 


” 


Ties, whom I always emp modes reconnoitre- the 
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ferent way from the London toad. I had not long 
in this track, when my career was all on 

a ſudden ſtopped by a five-bar | —— —_— after 

ſonie heſitation, I reſolved to lea Fe 

an old hunter) if I ſhould rag phone myſelf | 
However, with much difficulty I made t ne to open 


it, and artired in ſafety at the houſe'of my very 
— . Mr. G —, who, a juſtice of the 


pore: bed probe me hi Þ ion if in ſhould: 


has ſecured for the I ſent ſpies 10 
bring information of his ordſhip' g 1 
underſtood that he bad taken poſſeſſion 
houſe, turned my ſervants adrift, and made Bel 
maſter 2 all my movables, cloaths, and Pagers. 
As for the , they were of no co 
but of cloaths had a good ftock ; and, whew Thad 
reaſon to «believe that he did not intend to re- 
Iinquiſh his conqueſt, I thought it was time 
for me to remove to a greater diſtance his 
quarters. Accordingly, two days after my eſcape, 
1 ſet out at eleven o clock at night in a chariot and 
four, which I borrowed of my friend, attended by 
a footman, who was a ſtout fellow and-welt _— 
I myſelf being provided with a brace” of good 
piſtols, which I was fully determmed to uſe _ ſt 
any perſon who ſhould preſume to lay violent 
upon me, exce e lord, for whom a. lefs — 
weapon N > ſufficed, ſuch as a bodkin or a 
tinder- box. could be farther from my in- 
tention than the de re of hurting any living crea-' 
ture, much leſs my huſband; my 3 was only to 
defend 1 — cruelty and oppreſſion, which 
I knew, by fatal experience, would infallibly be my 
lot ſhould y get me into his power: and I thought 

I had a8 2 — — my happineſs as 
that which every _ ofa > engaged 
eſpecially againſt a ſet of who were 
to roh m „ Fr * 
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In the midſt of our journey, the footman came 
up and told-me I was dogged z upon which I look+ 


ed out, and, ſeeing a man riding by the charios- 


fide, preſented one of my piſtols out at the window, 
and. . preſerved. that wins of defence, until. he 

ught proper to retreat, and to rid me of the 
fears that attended his company. I arrived in town; 
and, changing my equipage, hired an open chaile, 
in which (though I was almoſt. ſtarved with cold) I 
travelled to —— which I reached by ten next 


| Rag Page proceeded. farther i in the coun- 


vitk a view of taking refuge with Mrs. O, 
was my particular friend. Here I ſhould have 
found ſhelter. though my lord had been before- 
hand with me and E 
ainſt my conduct, had not the been crowd 
— with company, among whom L eould not 
ſibly have been concealed, eſpecially from her bro- 


ther, who was an intimate friend of my perſecutor. 


Thisgs being thus ſituated, I enjoyed but a very 
ſhort interview. with her, in which her ſorrow and 
perplexity on my account appeared with en ex- 
—— — y it wag 
not in her power to afford me the relief expected, 
ſhe, in the moſt genteel manner, ſent after me a 
ſmall ſum of money, thinking that, conſidering the 
hurry in which I left my — I might have cc 
. I was by this time -be- 
numbed with cold, fatigued with travelling,” and 
amoſt fretted to death by my diſappaintment. 
However, this was no time to indulge def} 
dence ; ſince no body could ar would aſſiſt me; 1 
ſtood the more ia need of my own reſolution and 
preſence of mind. After ſome deliberation, I ſteer- 
ed my courſe back to London; and, being unwil- 
to return by the ſame road. in which I came, as 
well as impatient to be at the end of my journey, I 
hoſe the Bagſhot way, and yenruged to n tho 
e by moon- licht. alt | Here 
ere 
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-riBlerS"T: was atthicked by a foot-Pad armed with a 
bien dend, who eame vp and demanded my 


money. My Rock: amounted to twelve guineas? 


and 1 forefaw, that, ſhould I be ſtripped of the 


whole ſum, I cmd! not travel without Eifeoverin | 
who I was, and confequently' running the riſque o 5 


being detected by my purſuer. On theſe confidera- 


tions 1 gave the fellow three guineas and ſome fil- 
ver; with which he was ſo far from being ſatisfied 
| that he threateye@ to ſearch me for more: but T or- 
dered the coachtiian to proceed, and N 

tune eſcaped that ceremony 3 though I was under 
fore apprehenſion of - being © overtaken by à piſtol- 
bullet in my flight, and thetrfore held down my 
head in the bal, in imitation of Tome great men, 


good for- 


who are'faid to have ducked in the Laine manner in 
the day of Battle 


My fears happened to be Glyphs: TIN at 


an inn upon the road, and next day arrived in town 


in the utmoſt difficulty and diſtrèſs; for, I'knew 


not where to fix my habitation, and was deſtitute 


— means of ſupport. In this dilemma I applied 


lawyer, who recommended me to the houſe 


2 4 tradeſman in Weſtminſter, where I lodged 


and boarded upon credit, with my faithful Abi 15 


9 — (hom 'T-ſhall diſtinguiſh by: the name of 


Sr) for the ſpace of ten weeks, during which 


I fav nobody and never once ſtirred abroad. 


"While I was thus haraſſed out of all enjoyment of 
life, and reduced to the utmoſt indigence, by the 


cruelty of my perſecutor, who had even ſtripped 
me of my wearing-apparel, I made a conqueſt of 


lord I —, a nobleman who is now dead, and 
therefore I ſhall ſay little of his character, which is 
perfectly well known: this only I will obſerve, that, 
next to my own tyrant, he was the perſon of whom 


T had the greateſt abhorrence. Nevertheleſs, when 
theſe two came in competition, I preferred the offers 


Fe this new lover, which were very — ; 
and, 
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and, as an aſylum was the chief thing I wanted; 
agreed to follow him to his country-ſeat, whither 
J actually ſent my cloaths, which I had purchaſed 
upon credit. TY = | 1 
However, upon mature deliberation, I changed 
my mind, and ſignified my reſolution in a letter, 
deſiring, at the ſame time, that my baggage might 
be ſent back. In conſequence of this meſſage; I 
expected a viſit, from him, in all the rage of indig- 


nation and\, diſappointment, and gave orders, that 


he ſhould not be admitted into my houſe : yet, not- 
withſtanding this precaution, he found means to 
procure entrance; and one of the firſt objects that I 
ſaw, next morning, in my bed- chamber, was my 
lover, armed with his horſe-whip, againſt which 
(from the knowledge of the man) I did not think 
myſelf altogether ſecure ;- though I was not much 
alarmed, becauſe I believed myſelf ſuperior to Him 
in point of bravery ſhould the worſt. come td the 
worſt :- but, contrary to my expectation, and his 
uſual behaviour to our ſex, he: accofted me very 
politely, and began to expoſtulate upon the contents 
of my letter. 1 freely told him, that I had raſhly 
aſſented to his propoſal, for my own convenience 
only; that, when I reflected on what I had done, I 
thought it ungenerous in me to live with him-upo! 
theſe terms; and that, as I did not like him, and 
could not diſſemble, ſuch a correſpondence could 
never tend to the ſatisfaction of either. He allowed 
the inference was juſt, though he was very much 
chagrined at my previous proceeding: he relin- 
quiſhed his claim, reſtored my cloaths, and never 
afterwards upbraided me with my conduct in tliis 
affair; though he at one time owned that he ſtill 
loved me, and ever ſhould, becauſe I had uſed him 
ul; a declaration that ſtrongly marks the peculiarity 
of his character. As for my own part, I own that 
my behaviour on this occaſion is no other way ex- 
cufable than on account of the miſerable: 2 
.— VOL. IV. N | 
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o my circumſtances, which were often ſo calamitous 
that I wonder I have not been compelled to take ſuch 
ſteps as would have rendered my conduct much more 
exceptionable than it really is. 

At laſt all my hopes were blaſted by the iſſue of 
my ſuit, which was determined in favour of my 
lord. Even then I refuſed to yield; on the con- 
trary, coming out of retirement, I took lodgings in 
Suffolk- ſtreet, and ſet my tyrant at defiance. But, 
being unwilling to truſt my doors to the care of 
other people, 1 hired a- houſe in Conduit- ſtreet; 
and no ſooner appeared in the world again than It 
was furrounded by divers and ſundry ſorts of ad- 
mirers. I believe I received the incenſe and ad- 
dreſſes of all kinds under the ſun except that ſort 
which was moſt to my liking, a man capable of 
contracting and inſpiring a mutual attachment; but- 
ſuch a one is equally rare and ineftimable : not but 
that Fown myſelf greatly obliged to- all thofe who 
cultivated my good graces, though they were very 
little beholden to me; for, where I did not really 
love, I could never profeſs that paſfion: that ſort of 
diſſimulation is a ſlavery that no honeſt nature will 
undergo. Except one worthy young man whom I. 
| ſometimes ſaw, they were a ſtrange medley of inſig- 
nificant beings ; ; one was inſipid, another ridicu- 
louſly affected, a third void of all education, a 
Fm altogether inconſiſtent ;- and, in ſhort, I 
found as many trifling characters among the men as 
ever I obſerved in my own ſex. Some of them I 
endeavoured to bring over to my maxims, while 
they attempted to make a proſelyte of me; but, 
finding the talk impracticable on both fides, we- 
very wiſely dropt each other. 

At length, however, I was bleſſed with the ac- 
2 of one nobleman, who is, perhaps, the 

rft character in England, in point of honour, in- 
tegrity, wit, ſenſe, and benevolence: when | have 
thus diſtinguiſhed him, I os mention lord 
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—. This great, this good; man poſſeſſes eyery, 
accompliſhment requiſite to inſpite admiration, 
love, and eſteem. With infinitely more merit than 
almoſt ever fell to one man's ſhare, he manifeſts _ 
ſuch diffidence of his qualifications.as cannot fail to 
prepoſſeſs every company in his favour. He ſeems. 
to obſerve nothing, yet ſees every thing ; his man-. 
ner of telling a ſtory, arid making trifles elegant, is 
peculiar to himſelf; and, though he has a thouſand. 
oddities, they ſerve only to make him more agree- 
able. After what I have faid, it may be. ſuppoſed, 
that I was enamoured of his perſon : but this was 
not the caſe ; love is altogether caprieious and fan- 
ciful ; yet I admire, honour, and efteem, him to. 
the higheſt degree, and, when I obſerve that his 
character reſembled that of my dear departed friend 
Mr. B—-—, or, rather, that Mr. B-—, had he 


lived, would have reſembled lord =, I pay 
the higheſt compliment I can conceive both to the 
living and the dead. 


In this nobleman's friendſhip and converſation I 
thought myſelf happy ; though I was, as uſual, ex- 
poſed to the indefatigable efforts of my lord, who, 
one day, while I was favoured with the company of 
this generous friend, appeared at my door in his 
coach, attended by another gentleman, who de- 
manded entrance with an air of authority. A very 
honeſt footman, who had long been in my ſervice, 
ran up ſtairs in the utmoſt conſternation, and gave 
me an account of what had happened below, Upon 
which, I told him he had nothing to anſwer for, and 
ordered him to keep the door faſt ſhut againſt all 
oppoſition ; though 4 ſo much affected with this 
unexpected aſſault, that lord ſaid, he was | 
never more ſurpriſed and ſhocked in his life than at | 
the horror which appeared in my countenance when | 
I ſaw the coach ſtop at my door. | 

My little hero, being refuſed admittance, went 

away, and threatened to return ſpeedily with a rein- 

| 1 75 N 4 forcement. 
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forcement. During this interval, I provided, myſelf 
with a ſoldier, whom I placed centinel at the door, 
within. fide, to guard me from the danger of fuch 
aſſaults for the' future. My lord, true to his pro- 
miſe, matched back with his auxiliaries, reinforced 
with a conſtable, and repeated his demand of being 
admitted; and my ſoldier opening the faſh in order 
to anſwer him, according to my directions, he no 
ſooner perceived the red coat than he was ſeized 
with ſuch a panic that he inſtantly fled with preci- 
pitation ; and, when he recounted the adventure, 
like Falſtaff in the play, multiplied my guard into 
a whole file of muſqueteers. He alſo made a ſhift 
to diſcover the gentleman who had been ſo kind as 
to lend me one of his company, and complained 
of him, to the duke of N in hopes of ſeeing 
him broken for his miſdemeanour ; but in that ex- 
pectation he was luckily diſappointed. 

Perceiving that in England I ſhould never enjoy 
peace, but be continually ſubje& to thoſe alarms 
and diſquiets which had already 2 wa my health 
and ſpirits, I reſolved to repair to France, my beſt 
refuge and ſure retreat from the perſecution of m 
tyrant, Yet, before I took this ſtep, I a bref 
by the advice of my friends, to conceal myſelf near 
Windſor ; but was in a little time diſcovered by my 
lord, and hunted out of my lurking-place accord- 
ingly. I then removed to Chelſea, where I ſuffered 
inconceivable uneaſineſs and agitation of mind from 
the nature of my fituation, my tranquillity being 
thus inceſſantly invaded by a man who could not be 
ſatisfied with me, and yet could not live without 
me: ſo that, though I was very much indiſpoſed, 
I ſet out for France by the way of the Hague, as 
38 the war had ſhut vn all other communication, ha- 


116 ving no other attendant but my woman 8—r, 
WH: who, though ſhe dreaded the ſea and was upon the 
; 184 brink cf matrimony, would not quit me in ſuch a 
hs. j calamitous condition until I was joined by my foot- 
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man and other maid, whom I ordered to follow me 
with the baggage. But, before my departure, I 
ſent a meſſage to lord demanding my cloaths, 
which he had ſeized in Eſſex; and he refuſing to 
deliver them, I was obliged, to n myſelf ew | 
upon » 1 --; _ 

I was ſupplied with money for my journey by my 
good friend L——; and, after a Te and pleaſant 
paſſage, arrived at the Hague, where I ſtayed two 
months, and parted with S——r, on whom I fettled 
an annuity of five and twenty pounds, payable. out 
of the proviſion. which I had or might obtain from 
my huſband. The fame allowance had I preyailett 
upon lord B— to giye to another maid, who at- 
tended me while I lived in his houſe. 

I did not much reliſh the people in Holland, 
cauſe they ſeemed intirel F voted to ſelf-intere 
without any taſte for ck .or.. politeneſs ; a 
ſpecies of diſpoſition chat could not be very agree- 
able to me, who always deſpiſed, money, had an 
unbounded benevolence of heart, and loyed pleaſure 
beyond every other conſideration. When I ſay plea- 
ſure, I would not be underſtood to mean nai, 
which conſtitutes the ſupreme happineſs of tho 
only who are void of - ſentiment and imaginatic 
Nevertheleſs, I received ſome civilities in this 
place; and, among the reſt, the reputation of ha- 
ving for my lover the king of P——'s miniſter, 
who was young and airy, and vift ted f me ofteng 
circumſtances "Tha were ſufficient to lay me under 
the imputation of an amour, which, I frequently 
incurred without having given the leaft. cauſe gf 


ſuſpicion, 


Having taken leave of my Dutch wiegen, i; de- 
155 from the ek in company with Ls 


1iſh- woman whom I 
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I hired' a coach for myſelf, and ſet out with my 


companion for Bruſſels; but, before we reached 
Mechlin, our vehicle was attacked by two huſſars, 


who, with their ſabres drawn, obliged the coachman 


to drive into a wood near the road. I at firſt ima- 


gined they wanted to examine our paſſports, but 
was ſoon too well convinced of their deſign; and, 


though very much ſhocked at the diſcovery, found 


reſolũtion enough to ſuppreſs my concern, fo that it 


ſhould not aggravate the terrors of the young wo- 


man, who almoſt died with apprehenſion. I even 
'encouraged her to hope for the beſt; and, addrefl- 
ing myſelf to the robbers in French, begged in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner that they would ſpare our 
lives; upon which, one of them, who was a little 
fellow, aſſured me, in the ſame language, that we 
had nothing to fear for our perſons. 
- When we were conveyed in a ſtate of dreadful 
ſuſpence above three quarters of a mile into the 
wood, the ruffians came into the coach, and, taking 
my keys, which I kept ready in my hand for them, 
opened three large trunks, that contained my bag- 
gage, and, emptying them of every thing but my 
2 s and a few books, packed up their booty in a 
E of then robbed me of my money and Jewels, 
even to my ſhoe-buckles and fleeve-buttons, took 
"my footman's laced hat, and gave it, by way of gra- 
tification, to a peaſant, who came from behind the 
buthes, and affifted them in packing. 

TPzhis affair being diſpatched, they ordered us ta 
the road, by a different way from that in which we 
were Arte into the wood ; and, mounting their 
horſes, rode off with their plunder, though not be- 
fore the little fellow, who was the leaſt ferocious of 


the to, had come and ſhaken me by the hand, 


wiſtäng us 3 good journey; a compliment which I 
heartily returned, be ing extremely well pleaſed with 
the retreat of two ſuch companions, who had de- 
tained us a whole half hour, during which, not- 
— * withſtanding 
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withſtanding the aſſurance I had received, I was in 
continual apprehenſion of ſeeing their operation 
concluded with the murder of us all; for, I fuppofe 
they were of that 1 had ſome time before 
murdered a French officer, and uſed a lady ex 
tremely ill after having rifled her of all the had. 
Having thus undergone pillage, and being re- 
duced to the extremity of indigence in a foreign 
land, it is not to be ſuppoſed that my reflect ons 
were very comfortable; and yet, though I ſuſtained 
the whole damage, I was the only perſon in the 
company who bore the accident with any reſolution 
and prefence of mind. My coachman and valet 
ſeemed quite petrified with fear; and it was not till 
J had repeated my directions that the former drove 
farther into the wood, and took the firſt turning to 
the right in order to regain the road, according to 
the command of the robbers, which I did not chooſe 


to diſobey. 


This misfortune I ſuffered by the mi information 
received at Antwerp, where l would have pro- 
vided myſelf with an eſcort had not I been affured 
that there was not the leaſt occaſion to put myſelf 
to ſuch extraordinary expence; and, indeed, the 
robbers took the only half hour in which they could 
have had an opportunity of plundering us; for, we 
no ſooner returned into the highway than we met 
wich the French artillery coming from Bruſſels, 
which was a ſecurity to us during the reſt of our 
journey. We were afterwards informed, at a ſmall 
village, chat there was actually a large gang of de- 
ſerters who harboured in that wood, from which 
they made excurſions in the /neighbaurhood, and 


kept the peaſants in continual alarm. 


Hlaving proceeded a little way, we were ſtopped 
by the attillery croſſing a bridge; and, as the train 
was very long, muſt have been detained till night, 


had not a ſoldier informed me, that, if I would take 


the trouble to come out of my coach and apply to 
HT | N 4 the 
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the commandant, he would order them to halt, and 
allow me to paſs. I took the man's advice, and was 
by him conducted, with much difficulty, through 
the crowd to ſome officers, who ſeemed ſcarcely to 
deſerve the name; for, when I fignified my re- 
queſt, they neither toſe up, nor deſited me to 
Ht down; but, lolling in their chairs, with one 
leg ſtretched out, aſked; with an air of | difre- 
ſpectful railery, where I was going? and, when 
L anſwered '** TO Faris, — to ene what 1 
would do there. * 

I, who am naturally ed hn 13 am rin 2 
mich ſaucy enough when I think myſelf treated with 
diſregard, was: very much piqued at this infolent 
and unmannerly behaviour, and began to reply to 
their impertinent queſtians very abruptly,” ſo that a 
werf tart dialogue would have enſued had not the 

converſation been interrupted by à tall, * gen- 
teel, young French nobleman, an officer in the army, 
who, chancing to come in, aſked with great politeneſs 
what 1 would pleaſe to have? I then repeated my 
deſire, and produced my paſſports,” by which he 
learned who I was. He immediately gave orders 
that my coach ſhould paſs; and afterwards viſited 
me at Paris, having obtained my permiſſion, and 
taken my addreſs at parting; while the others, un- 
derſtanding my name and quality, aſked pardon for 
their impolite carriage, which they told me was 
owing to the repreſentation of the ſoldier, who gave 
them to underſtand that I was a ſtrolling actreſs. 

J could not help laughing heartily at this miſtake, 
which might have proceeded from the circumſtances 
af my appearance, my footman having been obliged 
to change hats with the peaſant, and myſelf being 
without buckles in my ſhoes and buttons in m 
Tiding-thirt, while my | countenance ſtill retained 
marks of the fear and confuſion I had undergone. 
After all, Perhaps the fellow was a droll; and wanted 
to 1 Au 9 3 $1949) _ 
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be day was fo far conſumed in theſe adventures 
that I was obliged to take up my lodging at Mech- 
lin, where I addreſſed myſelf to the intendant, gi- 
ving him an account of the diſaſter I had met with, 
and deſiring I might have credit at the inn, as our 
whole company could not raiſe the value of a fix- 
pence. This gentleman, though a provincial, was 
polite in his way, and not only granted my requeſt, 
but invited me to lodge at his houſe. 8 
gave him my company at ſupper, but did not chuſe 
to ſleep. in his quarters, becaule he N to de 
"ay the French call un vieux debauche. ' d 
Next day, he ſent a trumpet to the l wich 
a detail of my misfortune, in hopes of .retrieving 
what I had loſt; but, notwithſtanding all 3 | 
ſearch, I was fain to put up with m 
which, in linen, laces, cloaths, "ay damage baubles, 
amounted to upwards of ſeven hundred pounds; a2 
loſs:which never deprived me of one moment's reſt: 
for, though I lodged: at a miſerable inn, and lay in 
a paultry bed, I ſlept as ſound as if nothing en- 
— had happened, after I had written to 
London and Paris, directing that ra ent oy P 
my bills of credit might be ſtop indeed; 
know but of two misfortunes in pak * 5 
ſſing my ſpirits, namely the loſs of health and 
friends; all others may be prevented or endured. 
The articles of that calamity which I chiefly re- 
gretted were a picture of lord NN and ſome in- 
1mitable letters from Mr. 8 
From Mechlin I proceeded: to Bruſſels, where, 
being known, I got credit for ſome neceſſaries, and 
borrowed twenty guineas, to defray the expence of 
my . journey to Paris. Having conſulted with 
friends about the ſafeſt method of travelling thr 
Flanders, I was perſuaded to take places in the 
lic voiture; and accordingly departed, not without 
fears of finding one part of the country as much in- 
feſted with tobbers as another. Nor were theſe ap- 
01 2 pPrehenſions 
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— aſſuaged by the converſation of my 'fel- 
W- travellers, who, being of the lower ſort of 
peqple that delight in exaggerating dangers, enter- 
tained me all the way with an account of all the 
.robberies and murders which had been committed 
on that road, with many additional circumſtances 
of their own invention. 

After having been two days expoſed to this com- 
fortable converſation among very diſagreeable com- 

pany, which is certainly one of the moſt diſagree- 
able fituations in life, I arrived at Liſle, where, 
thinking the dangerous part of the journey was now 
paſt, I hired a poſt chaiſe, and in two days more 
reached Paris without any farther moleſtation. 
Upon arrival in this capital, Ius immedi- 
ately "ws by my old acquaintances, who, hearing 
my diſaſter, offered me their cloaths, and infifted 
upon my wearing them, until I could be othe:wite 
provided. They likewiſe engaged me in parties, 
with a view of amuſing my imagination, that 1 
might not grow melancholy in reflecting upon my 
Joſs ; and deſired me to repeat the particulars of my 
ſtory forty times over, expreſſing great ſurprige at 
our not being murdered, or raviſhed at leaſt!. As 
for this laſt ſpecies of outrage, tlie fear of it never 
once entered my head, otherwiſe I ſhould have been 
more ſhocked and alarmed than 1 really was but it 
-ſeems this was the chief circumſtance of my com- 
Panion's apprehenſion.; and 1 cannot help obſerving, 
that an homely woman is always more apt to en- 
.tertain thoſe fears than one whole perſon expoſes her 
to much more imminent danger. However, Ino 
learned, that the-riſk Iran vas much greater than 1 
-itoagined | it to be, thoſe ruthans being famabarized 
to: rape as well as murder. 

Soon after my appearance in Paris, Lewa favoutdl 
js the addreſſes of ſeveral French lovers; but T 
never had any taſte for foreigners, or indeed for any 
- amulertients of that kind except ſuch as were likely 

to 
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to be laſting, and ſettled upon a more ,agrecable 
footing than that of common. gallantry. When 1 
"deviated from this principle, my conduct was the 
effect of compulſion, and therefore I was never eaſy 
under it, haying been reduced to the alternative of 
two evils, the leaſt of which I was obliged to choole, 
as à man leaps into the ſea, in order to elcape from a 
ſhip that is on fire, en ar at a 
Though I rejected their love, I did not refuſe 
their company and converſation ;, and, though m 
health was conſiderably impaired by the ſhock I re- 
ceived in my laſt adventure, which was conſiderably 
greater than I at firſt imagined, and affected m 
companion ſo much that ſhe did not recover 18 
Fpirits till the returned to England; I fay, though I 
was for ſome time a valetudinarian, I enjoyed myſelf 
in great tranquillity for the ſpace of ten months, 
during which I was viſited by Engliſh, Scotch, and 
French, of all parties and perſuaſſons; for, pleaſure 


is of no faction, and that was the chief object of 


N as to employ my time and thoughts upon 
ubjects which T did not underſtand. IL had ad- 
mirers of all ſides, and ſhould have ſpent my time 
very much to my liking had not I felt my funds 
ſenfibly diminiſh without any proſpect of their 
being repaired ; for, I had been obliged to lay out 
a great part of the ſum allotted for my ſubſiſtence 
in ſupplying my companion, my ſervant, and my- 
in ſupplying my companion, my ſervant, and my 
ſelf, with neceffaries, in lieu of thoſe which we 
dation... ee nes ACE IES 
- Having before mine eyes, the uncomfortable pro- 
ſpect of wanting money. in a ſtrange place, I found 
myſelf under the neceſſity of, returning to England, 
where I had more reſources, than I could poffibly 
have among foreigners; and with that view wrote 
to lord, s agents, defiring that I might be ena- 


my purſuit; neither was I ſo ambitious of being a 


bled to diſcharge my obligations at Paris by the 
payment of my pin-money. a negotiation com- 
ä menced, 
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menced, and his lordſhip promiſed to remit money 
For the clearance of Paris debts, which amounted to 
four hundred pounds : but he would not advance 
one farthing more, though I gave him to under- 
ſtand, that, while he protracted, the agreement, I 
muſt ineyitably be adding to my incumbrances, and 
that I ſhould be as effectually detained by a debt 
of twenty pounds as if I owed a thouſand. Not- 
withſtanding all my repreſentations, he would not 
part, with one ſhilling over the neat ſum which I 
Pad at firſt ſtipulated; ſo that all my meaſures were 
rendered abortive, and I found it altogether imprac- 
ticable to execute thoſe reſolutions I had formed in 
His favour. | ; 85 | 

Thus did he, for a mere trifle, embarraſs the 
woman for whom he profeſſes the moſt unlimited 
love, and whoſe principles he pretends to. hold in 
the utmoſt veneration. , Indeed, his confidence in 
my integrity is not without foundation; for, many 
wives, with one half of my provocation, would 
have ruined him to all intents and purpoſes; whereas, 
notwithſtanding all the extraordinary expences to 
which I have been expoſed by his continual perſe- 
cution, he never paid a ſhilling on my account ex- 
cept one thouſand pounds, excluſive of the ſmall 
allowance which was my due, In a word, ſo much 
time elapſed before my lord could prevail upon 
himſelf to advance the bare four hundred, that I 
was involved in freſh difficulties, from which 1 
found it impoſſible to extricate myſelf : and, though 
J had occaſion to write a letter to my benefactor 
lord „in which I exprefſed my acknowledg- 
ment for paſt favours, I could not venture to ſolicit 
more; even when I was encouraged by a very obli- 
ging anſwer, wherein he declared that the good qua- 
7 — of my mind and heart would hind him to me 
in friqndſhip for ever. eee B28 

While I ruminated on my uncomfortable ſitua- 
tion, which would neither permit me to return to 
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England nor to ftay much longer where I was, a 

ung Engliſkman of immenſe fortune took Paris 
in his way from Italy, accompanied by a moſt. 
greeable Scotchman of very good ſenſe and great 
yivacity. It was my good or ill fortune to become 
acquainted with theſe gentlemen, who, having ſeen 
me at the opera, expreſſed a defire of being known 
to me, and accordingly favoured me with a viſit 
one afternoon, when the briſk North Briton in- 

oſſed the whole converſation ;. while the other 


ſeemed fearful and diffident even to a degree of 


baſhfulneſs, through, which, however, I could dif- 
cern a delicate ann and uncommon under- 
u There was in his perſon (which was very 
agreeable), as well as in his behaviour, a certain 
natuet? that was very pleaſing; and at this firſt in- 
terview we reliſned each other's company ſo, well 
that a ſort of "intimacy immediately commenced, 
and was carried on in a ſucceſſion of parties of plea» 
ſure, in the courſe of which I found him fraught 
with all the tenderneſs and ſentiment that render the 
heart ſuſceptible of the moſt refined love; a,diſpo- 
ſition that immediately made me partial to him, 
while it ſubjected his own heart to all the violent 
impreſſions of a paſſion which I little imagined our 
correſpondence would have produced. | 
Nevertheleſs, I was far from being diſpleaſed 
with my conqueſt, becauſe his perſon and qualifi- 
cations, as well as his manner of addreſs, were very 
much to my liking, and recommended him in a 
particular manner to my affection. Indeed, he 
made a £ | 
ſuſpected; for, there was ſomething congenial in 
our ſouls, which from our firſt meeting, I believe, 
had attracted us (unknown to ourſelves) under, the 
notions of friendſhip and regard, and now diſcloſed 
itſelf in the moſt paſſionate Io ye. | 


Tliſtened'to.his addreſſes, and we were truly hip- 


py. His attachment was the quinteſſence of ten- 
po Ah derneſs 


eater progreſs in my heart than T myſelf 
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derneſs and fincerity, while his generoſity knew tis 
bounds. Not contented with having paid twelve 
hundred pounds on my account in the ſpace of one 
fortnight, he would have loaded me with preſent 
after preſent, had not I abſolutely refuſed to accept 
ſuch expenſive marks of his munificence. I was 
even mortified at thoſe inſtances of his liberality, 
which my ſituation compelled me to receive, leſt, 
being but little acquainted with my diſpoſition, he 
ſhould ſuſpe& me of being intereſted m my love, 
and judge my conduct by the malicious reports of 
common fame, which (he afterwards owned) had at 
firſt obtained ſuch credit with him that he believed 
our mutual attachment would not be of long dura- 
tion. But, in this particular, he was ſoon un- 
deceived: his heart, though naturally adapted for 
the melting paſſion, had hitherto eſcaped untouched 
by all the ladies of Italy and France; and therefore 
the firſt impreſſions were the more deeply fixed. 
As he was unpractiſed in the ways of common gal- 
lantry and deceit, the ſtriking ſimplicity in his cha- 
rater was the more likely to engage the heart of 
one who knew the perfidy of the world, and de- 
ſpiſed all the farce and bombaſt of faſhionable pro- 
Kahn, which I had always confidered as the phraſe 
of vanity and oftentation, rather than the genuine 
language of love. Befides, gratitude had a conſi- 
derable ſhare in augmenting my affe&tion, which 
manifeſted itſelf in ſuch a warm, cordial, artleſs, 
manner as increaſed his efteem, and, riveted his at- 
tachment; for, he could eaſily percerve, from the 
whole tenour of my conduct, that my breaſt was 
an utter ſtranger to craft and diſſimulation: yet I 
was at firſt fearful of contracting any engagement 
with him, becauſe, being younger than myſelf, he 
might be more apt to change, and the world might 
be malicious enough to ſuppoſe I had practiſed upon 
his inexperience ; but, conſcious of my. own inte- 
grity, I ſet ſlander at defiance, truſting to my be- 
FFF 
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haviour and his natural probity for the continuance 
of his love. Though we did not live together in 
the ſame houſe, the greateſt part of our time was 
ſpent in each other's company ; we dined and ſupped 
at the ſame table, frequented public places, went 
upon parties to the country, and never parted but 
for a few hours in the night, which we paſſed in the 


utmoſt impatience to meet again. 


In this agreeable manner did the days roll on, 


when my felicity was interrupted by a fit of jealouſy 


with which I happened to be ſeized. I had con- 


tracted an acquaintance with a young married lady, 
who, though her perſonal attractions were but ſlen- 
der, was, upon the whole, an agreeable, cheerful, 
good-natured, companion, with a little daſh of the 
coquette in her compoſition. This woman being in 
very indigent circumſtances, occaſioned by ſome 
lofles her huſband had ſuſtained, no ſooner had an 
opportunity of ſeeing and converſing with my lover 
than ſhe formed the deſign. of making a conqueſt of 
him. I ſhould have forgiven her for this ſcheme, 
whatever pangs it might have coſt me, had I be- 
heved it the effect of real paſſion; but I knew her 
too well to ſuppoſe her heart was ſuſceptible of love, 
and accordingly reſented. it. In the execution of 
her plan, ſhe neglected nothing which ſhe thought 
capable of engaging his attention. She took all op- 

nities of fitting near him at table, ogled him 
in the moſt palpable manner, directed her whole 
diſcourſe to him, trod upon his toes; nay, I believe, 
ſqueezed his hand. My blood boiled at her, thaugh 
my pride, for ſome time, enabled me to — | 
uneaſineſs; till at length her behaviour became 10 
arrogant and groſs, that I could no longer ſuppreſs 
my indignation,” and one day told my lover that I 
would immediately renounce his correſpondence. - 1 
He was greatly alarmed at this unexpected decla- 
ration; and, when he underſtood the cauſe. of it: 
aſſured me, that for the future he would never ex- 
change 
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change one word with her. Satisfied with this mark 
of his ſincerity and regard, I releaſed him from this 
promiſe, which he could not poſſibly keep while ſhe 
and I lived upon any terms; and we continued to 
viſit each other as uſual, though ſhe ſtill perſiſted 
in her endeavours to rival me in his affection, and 
contracted: an intimacy with his companion, who 
ſeemed to entertain a paſſion for her, that ſhe might 
have the more frequent opportunities of being 
among us; for, ſhe had no objection againſt favour- 
ing the addreſſes of both. One evening, I remem- 
ber, we ſet out in my coach for the opera; and, in 
the way, this inamorata was ſo buſy with her feet 
that I was incenſed at her behaviour; and, when we 
arrived at the place, reſuſed to alight; but, ſetting 
them down, declared my intention of returning 
home immediately. She was ſo much pleaſed with 
this intimation, that ſhe could not conceal the joy 
felt at the thoughts of converſing with him unin- 
terrupted by my preſence; an opportunity with 
which I had never favoured her before. This open 
exultation increaſed my anger and anxiety. I went 
home; but, being ſtill tortured with the reflection 
of having left them together, adjuſted myſelf in the 
glaſs, though I was too angry to take notice of my 
own figure, and without farther delay feturned to 
the opera. K's Y 70. © 
Having inquired for the box in which they ſat, 
I took poſſeſſion of one that fronted them, and, 
reconnoitring them without being perceived, had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him removed to as great 
a diſtance from her as the place would permit, and 
his head turned another way. Compoſed by this 
examination, I joined them without farther ſcruple, 
when my young gentleman expreſſed great joy at 
my appearance, and told me he determined to have 
left the entertainment, and come in queſt of me, 
had not I returned at that inſtant. 0 17 
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In our way homewards, my rival ted her 
uſual hints, and with her large hoop almoſt over- 
ſhadowed my lover from my view: upon which my _ 


jealouſy and wrath recurred with ſuch violence, that 


I pulled the ſtring as a ſignal for the coachman to 


ſtop, with a view of getting out and going home on 


foot; a ſtep which would have afforded a new ſpec- 


tacle to the people of Paris. But I reflected, in a 


moment, upon the folly of ſuch a reſolution, and 


ſoon recollcted myſelf, by calling my pride to my 
aſſiſtance. I determined, however, that ſhe ſhould 
act no more ſcenes of this kind in my preſence, and 
that ſame night inſiſted upon my lover's dropping 


all intercourſe and connexion with this tormentor.  * 
He very cheerfully complied with my deſire, arid _ 
off his ac- | 


was even glad of an occaſion to brea E 
quaintnce with a perſon about whom I had plagued 
him ſo much. | | 
Thus was I freed from the perfecution of one of 
thoſe creatures, who, though of little conſequence 
in themſelves, are yet the peſts of ſociety, and find 
means 'to deftroy that harmony, which reigns be- 
tween two lovers, by the intruſion of a- looſe appe- 
tite, void of all ſenſibility and diſcretion; having 
no feeling themſelves, they cannot ſympathize with 
that of other people, and do miſchief out of mere 
wantonneſs. | 
My lover, being obliged to go to England, had 
ſettled me in a genteel houſe in Paris, with a view 
of returning when his affairs ſhould be adjuſted ; 
but, when the time-of his departure approached, 
he began to be uneaſy at the proſpect of ſeparation, 
and, in order to alleviate his anxiety, defired me to 
accompany him to Calais, where we ftayed together 
three or four days, during which the dread of part- 
ing became more and more intenſe : ſo that we de- 
termined upon my following him into England by 
the firſt opportunity, where I ſhould hive altogether 
incog. that I might be concealed from the inquiries 
YOL. IV. 0 and 
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and attempts of my lord. Even after this reſolution 
was fixed we parted with all the agonies of lovers who 
deſpair of ever meeting again; and the wind blow- 
ing very high, after he had embarked, increaſed my 
fears. But by the return of the packet-boat I was 
bleſſed with the report of his being ſafe arrived in 
England, and had the ſatisfaction of pervſing his 
letters by every pot. 

My admirer- being thus detached from me, my 
thoughts were entirely employed in concerting ſome 
private method of conveying myſelf to him. As I 
would not truſt myſelf in the common packet, for 
fear of being diſcovered, after having reſolved di- 
vers ſchemes, I determined to tranſport myſelf in 
one of .the Dutch fiſhing-boats, though I knew the 
paſſage would be hazardous; but, in a caſe of ſuch 
intereſting concern, I overlooked all danger and in- 
convenience. Before I put this reſolution in prac- 

tice, I was ſo fortunate as to hear of a ſmall Engliſh 
veſſel that arrived at Calais with a priſoner of war, 
in which I embarked, with my companion and ano- 
ther lady, who lived with me for ſome time after- 

wards ; and, when we came on-board, diſcovered 
that the ſhip was no other than a light collier, and 
that her whole company amounted to no more than 
three men. Nevertheleſs, though the ſea was fo 
rough, and the weather ſo unpromiſing, that no 
other boat would venture to put to ſea, we ſet fail, 
and, between two ſtorms, in about three hours ar- 
rived in ſafety in Dover. 
From this place my firſt companion went to her 
friends in the ſtage- coach, while the other lady and 
1 hired an open poſt-chaiſe (though it ſnowed very 
hard), and without any accident performed our 
journey to London, where I met with my lover, who 

flew to my arms in all the tranſport of impatient 
joy; and doubtleſs I deſerved his affection, for the 

-hardſhips, perils, and difficulties, I had undergone 
to be with him; for, I never ſcrupled to undertake 

. any 
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any thing practicable in order to demonſtrate the 
ſincerity of what I profeſſed. . 
In conſequence of our plan I aſſumed a ficti- 
tious name, and never appeared in public, being 
fully farisfietl and happy in the company and conver- 
ſation of the man I loved; and, when he went into 
the country, contented myſelf with his correſpon- 
dence, which he punctually maintained in a ſeries 
of letters, equally ſenſible, fincere, and affec- 
tionate. 0 
Upon his return to town for the remainder of the 
ſeaſon, he devoted the greateſt part of his time to 
our mutual enjoyment; left me with reluctance 
when he was called away by indiſpenſible buſineſs 
and the civility which was due to his acquaintance, 
and very ſeldom went to any place of public enter- 
taintnent, becauſe I could not accompany and ſhare 
with him in the diverſion : nay, ſo much did I in- 
groſs his attention, that one evening, after he had 
been teized into an agreement of meeting ſome 
friends at a play, he went thither preciſely at the 
appointed hour, and, as they did not arrive punt- 
tually at the very minute, he returned to me imme- 
diately, as much rejoiced at his eſcape as if he had 
met with ſome ſignal deliverance. Nor was his con- 
ſtancy inferior to the ardour of his love: we went 
once together to a ball in the Haymarket, where, 
in the midſt of a thouſand fine women, whoſe 
charms were enhanced by the peculiarity of the 
dreſſes they wore, he remained unſhaken, unſeduced, 


_ preſerving his attachment for me in ſpite of all 


_ temptation. 
In the ſummer he provided me with a houſe in 
the neighbourhood of his own ; but, the accommo- 


dations being bad, and that country affording no 


other place fit for my reſidence, he brought me 
home to his own ſeat, and by that ſtep raiſed an 
univerſal clamour, though I ſaw no company, and 
led ſuch a ſolitary life that nothing but exceſſive 
| 0 2 love 
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love could have ſupported my ſpirits : not but that 
he gave me as much of his time as he could poſſibly 
ſpare from the neceſſary duties of paying and recei- 
ving viſits, together with the avocations of hunting, 

and other country amuſements, which I could not 
partake. Formerly, indeed, I uſed to hunt. and. 
ſhoot, but J had left off both ; ſo that I was now 
reduced to the alternative of reading and walking 
by myſelf; but Love made up for all deficiencies to me, 
who think nothing elſe worth the living for |—Head I 
been bleſſed with a partner for life, who could have 

loved fincerely, and inſpired me with a mutual flame, I 
would have aſked no more of fate. Intereſt and ambition 


have no ſhare in my compoſition ; love, which is pleaſure, 


or ple ſure, which is love, makes up the whole, A heart 
fo diſpoſed cannot be devoid of other good qualities ; it 
muſt be ſubjeft to the impreſſions of humamty and bene- 
volence, and enemy to nothing but itſelf. This. you 
will give me leave to affirm in juſtice to myſelf, as 
I have frankly owned my failings and miſconduct. 

Towards the end of ſummer, my heart was a little 
alarmed by a report that prevailed of my lover's 

being actually engaged in a treaty of marriage: 
however, I gave little credit to this rumour till 1 

was obliged to go to town about buſineſs, and there 
I heard the fame information confidently affirmed. 
Though I ſtill conſidered it as a vague ſurmiſe, I 

wrote to him an account of what I had heard; and 
in his anſwer, which is ſtill in my poſſeſſion, he al- 
ſured. me, with repeated vows and proteſtations, that 
the report was altogether falſe. Satisfied with this 
declaration, I returned to his houſe ; and, though 
the tale was inceffantly thundered in my ears, ftill 
believed it void of all foundation till my ſuſpicion 
was awaked by a very inconſiderable circumſtance. 

One day, on his returning from hunting, I per- 
ceived he had a very fine pair of Dreſden ruffles on 
his ſkirt, which I could not ſuppoſe he would wear 
at fuch a ruſtic exerciſe ;' and therefore my fears 


im- 
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immediately took the alarm. When I queſtioned 
him about this particular of his dreſs, his colour 
changed; and, though he attempted to elude my 
ſuſpicion by imputing it to a miſtake of his ſervant, 
could not reft {atisfied with this account of the mat- 
ter, but inquired into the truth with ſuch eagerheſs 
and penetration that he could not deny he had been 
to make a viſit. By degrees, I even extorted from 
him af confeſſion, that he had engaged himſelf far- 
ther than he ought to have ptoceeded without ma- 
king me acquainted with his defign, though he en- 
deavoured to excuſe his conduct, and pacity my 
diſpleaſure, by ſaying, that the affair would not be 
brought to bear for a great while, and perhaps might 
never come to a determination; but he uns in great 
— and indeed hardly knew what he ſaid. 
I would have quitted his houſe that moment, had 
not he, before-hand, obtained a promiſe that I 
would take no raſh reſolution. of that kind, and put 
it out of my power to procure any method of con- 
veyance by which I could make my retreat. I gave 
no vent to reproaches, and only upbraided him with 
his having permitted me to return in ignorance to 
the country after I was once fairly gone; upon 
which he ſwore that he could not bear the thoughts 
of parting with me. This declaration was a myſtery 
at that time; but I have been fince ſo fully fatisfied 
of his reaſons for his conduct, that I heartily acquit 
him of all injuſtice to me. And, indeed, it is my 
ſincere opinion, that, if ever young man deſerved 
to be happy, he is certainly entitled to that privi- 
lege; and, if I may be allowed to judge, has 4 
heart ſuſceptible of the moſt reſined enjoyment. > - 
The violence of the grief and confternation, which 
I ſuffered from this ſtroke, having a little ſubſided, 
Ideliberated with myſelf about the meaſures I ſhoult 
take, and determined to leave his houſe ſome day 
when he ſhould be abroad. I was encouraged ih 
this reſolution by the advice of dur Scotch friend, 
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who came about this time from London on a viſit to 
his fellow-traveller : we thought ſuch an abrupt de- 
parture would be leſs ſhocking than to ſtay and take 
formal leave of my lover, whoſe heart was of ſuch a 
delicate frame, that, after I told him I ſhould one 
day withdraw myſelf in his abſence, he never came 
home from the chace, or any other avocation, 
without trembling with apprehenſion that I had 
eſcaped. 

After he had been ſome time accuſtomed to theſe 
tears by my previous intimation, I at length de- 
camped in good earneſt, though my heart ached 
upon the occaſion, becauſe I left him lovi ing and 


beloved; for, his affe&tion was evident, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſtep he had taken by the advice and 
importunity of all his relations, who laid a diſagree- 
able reſtraint upon his inclinations, while they con- 
ſulted his intereſt in every other particular. 

While I halted in the next great town, until 7 
could be ſupplied with freſh horſes, I was viſited by 
a gentleman who had been formerly intimate with 
my lover; but a breach had happened in their 
friendſhip, and he now came to complain of the 
treatment he had received. Perceiving that I was 
not in a humour to liſten to his ſtory, he ſhifted 
the converſation to my own, and ob erved that 1 
had been extremely ill uſed. I told him that I was 
of a different opinion; that it was not only juſt, but 
expedient, that a young man of Mr. 's fortune 
ſhould think of making ſome alliance to ſtrengthen 


and ſupport the intereſt of his family; and that J 


had nothing to accuſe him of but his letting me 
remain ſo long in ignorance of his intention. He 
then gave me to underſtand that I was ſtill ignorant 
of a great part of the ill uſage I had received; at- 
firming, that, while I lived in his houſe, he had 
amuſed himſelf with all the common women in that 
town, to ſome of whom this PEERS: and Sw 
* introduced him. ö 7 
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At firſt, I could not believe this imputation ; but 


he ſupported his affertions with ſo many convincing 


circumſtances that I could no longer doubt the trut 

of them; and I felt ſo much reſentment, that my 
love vaniſhed immediately into air. Inftead of 
proceeding in my yoargry to London, I went back 
a confiderable way, and ſent a meſſage, deſiring to 


ſee him in a little houſe, about mid-way between 


his own habitation and the town whence I came. 
He obeyed my ſummons, and appeared at the 
place appointed, Where I reproached him with 
great bitterneſs. He: pleaded guilty to the charge, 


fo far as acknowledging that he had correſponded 


with other women lately, in order to get the bet- 
ter of his affection for me; but the experiment had 


failed, and he found that he ſhould be for ever 


miſerable. | | &4 41% 

I did not look upon this candid confeſſion as 
a ſufficient atonement for his paſt diſſimulation, 
and, in the ſharpneſs of my revenge, demanded a 
ſettlement, which he peremptorily refuſed; ſo that, 
for the preſent, we held each other in the utmoſt 
contempt. Indeed, I afterwards deſpiſed myſelf for 
my condeſcenſion, which was owing to the advice 
of my companion, ge wer and inflamed by the 
{pirit of reſentment. Nevertheleſs, he begged that 
I would return to his houſe, or ſtay all night where 
I was ; but I was deaf to his intreaties, and, after a 
great deal of ironical civility on my fide, I took m 
leave, and went away; yet, before I ſet out, 


looked back, and ſaw him on horſeback, with ſuch 


an air of ſimplicity and truth as called up a profound 
ligh, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed in our con- 
verſation. 

Upon my arrival in London, I took lodgings in 
Leiceſter-fields, and anfwered a letter which I had 
ſome months before received from my lord, telling 
him that I would go home to him, without ſtipula- 
ting for any terms, to try what effect my confidence 
12 0 4 would 
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would have upon his generoſity. He readily em- 


braced the offer, and took a hauſe in St. James's 
| ſtreet, where I propoſed to comply with his humour 


in every thing that was conſiſtent with » 0 on . 


1 and tranquillity. 


; Measi.evihile; ̃ lever-palihd iris aimpritee di 
aprecably: in the country with his friend, of which 


lit ſeems) he had conceived ſome jealouſy; which 
Vas intreafed by.a letter I wrote to that gentleman, 


till he was made acquainted with the contents, 
which he had read over forty times; and then, 
his paſſion breaking out with more violence than 
ever, he not only expreſſed his feeling in an epiſtle 
which I immediately received, but, when he came 


to town, fuffered ſuch agonies of deſpair as L had 
never ſeen before except in Jord B. It was then 


in my power to have taken ample revenge upon 
him, as well as upon my inſolent rival, who had 
inſiſted upon my leaving his houſe in a very abrupt 
manner, though he abſolutely refuſed to gratify her 
malice; for, he was now diſpoſed to do any thing 
for my ſatisfaction: but I knew his worth, and had 
too much regard for his reputation to adviſe him to 
act inconſiſtent with his honour. ; 

About this time, many tender meetings and for- 


| rowful partings happened between us till the mar- 


riage-knot was tied, when he ſent me a bank-note 
for- a thouſand pounds, by way of ſpecimen: (as he 
called it) of his friendſhip, and of what he would 
do for me; ſhould I ever want his affiftance. This 
mark of his generoſity I received in a moſt tender 
billet, which b ſhall never part with; nn with 
his picture ſet in diamonds. 
Ino employed my thoughts in keeping nee 
with my lord; we lay in the ſame apartment, and 
for the firſt four or. five months I neither dined nor 
ſupped abroad above twice; and then he knew where 
I was, and approved of my company. But all this 
4795 Fog and ES $a had no effect * 
is 
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his temper, which remained as capricious and diffa» 
tisfied as ever. Nay, to ſuch a provoking degree did 
this SO humour prevail, that one day, in the 
—_ ce of our lawyer, he harangued upon my miſ- 


act ſince our laſt re- union; and very freely al- 


firmed; that every ftep I had taken was . ——— 
oppoſite to his will. 

Conſcious of the pains I had been at to pete Ida, 
I was ſo! incenſed at theſe unjuſt invectives, that, 
ſtarting up, I told him he was a little dirty fellow; 
and would have left the houſe immediately, had not 
his lawyer, and others, who were in the next room, 
interpoſed, and by dint of argument and importu- 
nity diverted me from my purpoſe. By the: bye, I 
have been informed by a perſon of rank, that my 
lord diſcovered exactly the ſame diſpofition-i in his 
father's life-time, and only changes the ſubhject of 
bis complaint from the word father to that of wife. 
Indeed, 0 takes all opportunities of plaguing my 
dear parent; and he has juſt ſagacity enough to 
know that ie is the maſt effectual way he can take 
to diſtreſs me. 

After repeated trials, I have given up all hopes of 
making him happy, or of finding myſelf eaſy in my 
ſituation; and live with him at preſent. to avoid a 
greater inconvenience. Not that his ill-nature is 
all the grievance of which I complain; excluſive of 
the perſonal diſguſt I entertain for him, his folly is 
of that ſpecies which diſobliges rather than diverts, 
and his vanity and affectation are altogether» in- 
tolerable; for, he actually believes himſelf, or at 
leaſt would impoſe himſelf upon mankind, as a pat- 
tern in gallantry and taſte; and, in point of buſi- 
neſs, a perſon of infinite ſagacity and penetration : 
but the Loft ridiculous part of his character is his 
pretended talent for politics, in which he ſo deeply 
concerns himſelf, that he has diſmiſſed many a good 
ſervant becauſe he ſuſpected him of having wrong 
connexions; a theme upon which he has often 
nl quar- 
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quarrelled with me, even almoſt to parting, ac- 
cuſing me with holding correſpondence with the 
earls of B and „ and Mr. H 
V——, though I never had the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with any of theſe gentlemen, except the earl 
of C-—, to whom I have not ſpoken for theſe 
ten years pait. 

In ſhort, I have often been at a loſs to know, 
whether he was more mad or malicious in thoſe fits 
of enthuſiaſm, wherein he ſeemed tranſported with 
zeal for the commonwealth, and tormented me with 
his admonitions out of all temper and patience. At 
length, however, I contrived an expedient which 
freed me from theſe troubleſome expoſtulations, 
and filenced him effectually on the ſcore of politics. 


This was no other than an open avowal of being con- 


nected with all thoſe people whom J have named. 

Indeed, I knew him too well to believe there was 
any thing ſolid in his intention or profeſſions, er en 
when he carried himſelf ſo far as to demand a pri - 
vate audience with the K—, in order to communi- 
cate a ſcheme for ſuppreſſing the rebellion; and, 

that being denied, ſolicited the duke of rm 
intereſt for permiſſion to raiſe and head a regiment 
of Kentiſh ſmugglers; nay, to ſuch a pitch did his 
loyalty ſoar, that he purchaſed a firelock of particu- 
lar mechaniſm, calculated for the ſafety of the 
bearer, in caſe he had been placed centinel at his 
majeſty's door; and kept his horſes ready capari- 
ſoned, with a view of attending his fovereign to the 
field. Notwithſtanding all theſe pompous prepara- 
tions; had he been put to the proof, he would have 
infallibly 1 out of his engagement through ſome 
ſneaking evaſion, his imagination being very fertile 
in ſuch ſaving pretences. Yet he will talk ſome- 
times ſo fervently, and even ſenſibly, on the ſubject, 

that a ſtranger would miſtake him for a man of un- 


derſtan Gag: and bee zeal for the _ of his 


country. 
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Since my laſt return to his houſe, that act of par- 
liament paſſed, by which he was enabled to pay his 
debts, and, among the reſt, a thouſand pounds of 
my contracting, the only burden of that kind I ever 
intailed upon him, excluſive of my pin- money, 
which was never regularly paid ; nor would he have 
been ſubject to this, had he not, by his perſecution 
and purſuit, expoſed me to an extraordinary ex- 
pence, I have alſo had it in my power to reward 
ſome of my faithful Abigails ; in particular, to re- 
lieve from extreme diſtreſs that maid to whom (as I 
have already obſerved) lord B granted an an- 
nuity, which ſhe had ſold ; ſo that ſhe was reduced 
to the moſt abject poverty, and I found her in a diſ- 
mal hole, with two infants, periſhing for want, a 
ſpectacle which drew tears from my eyes, and in- 
deed could not but make deep impreſſion upon A 
heart like mine, which the mifery of my 
creatures never failed to melt. 

Nor did I upon this occafion forget the wx 
ment and fidelity of my other woman Mrs. S—, 
who, hearing I was robbed in my paſſage through 
Flanders, had generouſly relinquithed the allowance 
J had ſettled upon her at parting. The exerciſe of 
ſuch acts of humanity and benevolence, and the 
pleaſure of ſeeing my dear and tender parent often, 
in ſome meaſure alleviate 'the- chagrin to which I 
am ſubject, from the diſagreeable diſpoſition of my 
lord, who, conſiſtent with his former inconſiſtency, 
upon our laſt reconciliation cheerfully agreed to a 


propoſal I made of having concerts in the houſe; 


and even approved of the ſcheme with marks of 
particular ſatisfaction : but, before one half of the 
winter was expired, he found means to baniſh all 
the company, beginning with lord R war 


who, as he walked up ſtairs one evening, was 
ſtopped by a footman, who plainly told him he had 
orders to {ay to him in particular, that his lordſhip 
was not at home: yet, the very next day py” 
| 4 
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that nobleman and me walking together in the park, 
he joined us with an air of alacrity, as if no ſuch 
thing had happened, and even behaved to lord 
R — with the moſt fawning complaiſance. His 
deportment was equally abſurd and impertinent to 
the reſt of his friends, who forſook us gradually, 
ns) of maintaining any friendly comtnunica- 
tion with ſuch a diſagreeable compoſition of 1gno- 
tance and arrogance. For my own part, I look upon 
him as utterly incorrigible; and, as fate hath ſub- 
jected me to his power, endeavour to make the bit- 
ter draught go down, by detaching myſelf, as much 
à8 poſſible, from the ſuppoſition that there is any 
ſuch exiſtence upon earth. Indeed, if I had not 
fatal experience of the contrary, I ſhould be apt to 
believe that ſuch a character is not to be found 
among the ſons of men ;; becauſe his conduct is al- 
together unaccountable by the known rules and 
maxims of life, and falſe entirely Adee che * 
obſervation, when he ſays . 


+ wot ; *Tis true, no meaning Puzzl's more than wit, 


"Haw ladyſhip having thus concluded ber ory, 
to the entertainment of the company and the ad- 
miration of Peregrine, who expreiled his aſtoniſh- 
ment at the variety of adventures ſhe had under- 
—— which was fuch as he thought ſufficient to 
the moſt hardy and robuſt conſtitution, and 
ys ore infinitely more than enough to overwhelm 
one of her lie frame; one of the ' gentlemen 
refent roundly taxed: her with want of: candour, 
in ſuppreſſing ſome circumſtances of her life which 
he thought eflential in the: confideration of * 
character. 

She reddened at this peremptory charge, aich 
hal an evident effect upon the countenances of the 
whole audience; when the accuſer proceeded to 
explain his imputation, by obſerving, that, in the 
Nen her narration, ſhe had omitted to mention 

a thouſand 
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4 thouſand acts of uncommon charity of which he 


himſelf knew-her to be guilty ; and that ſhe had 
concealed a great many [advantageous propoſals of 
marriage, which ſhe” might have accepted before 
ſhe was engaged. 6] | F910 

The: company was agreeably undeceived by this 
explanation; which her ladyſhip acknowledged, in 
very polite terms, as a compliment equally genteel 
and unexpected: and our hero, after having teſti- 
fied the ſenſe he had of her complaiſance and con- 
deſcenſion, in regaling him with a mark of her con- 
fidence and eſteem, took his leave, and went home 
in a ſtate of confufion and perplexity : for, from 
the circumſtances of the tale he had heard, he 
plainly perceived, that her ladyſhip's heart was too 
delicate to receive ſuch incenſe as he, in the capa- 
city of an admirer, could at preſent pay; becauſe, 
though he had in ſome meaſure abridged the empire 
of Emilia in his on breaſt, it was not in his power 
to reſtrain it ſo effectually but that it would inter- 
fere with any other ſovereign whom his thoughts 
ſhould adopt: and, unleſs lady could engroſs 
his whole love, time, and attention, he forefaw 
that it would be impoſſible for him to ſupport the 
paſſion which he might have the good fortune to 
inſpire. He was, moreover, deterred from decha* 
ring his love by the fate of her former admirers, who 
ſeemed to have been wound up to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm, ' that looked more like the effect of en- 
chantment than the inſpiration of human attrac- 
tions; an extaſy of paſſion which he durit not ven- 
ture to undergo : he therefore reſolved to combat 
with the impreſſions he had already received, and, 
if poſſible, - cultivate her friendſhip, without folicit- 
ing her affection: but, before he could fix upon 
this determination, he deſired to know the footing 
on which he ſtood in her opinion; and, by the in- 
telligence of Crabtree, obtained in the ufual man- 
ner, uriderftood that her ſentiments of him were 
very 
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very favourable, though without the leaſt tincture 
of love. He would have been tranſported with joy, 
had her thoughts of him been nr et more tender 
texture ; though his reaſon was better pleaſed with 
the information he received; in conſequence of 
; which he muſtered up the 1deas of his firſt paſſion, 
| and let them in oppoſition to thoſe of this new and 
dangerous attachment; by which means he kept 


the balance in equilibrio, and his boſom tolerably 
quiet. 


, 
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CHAP. LXXXII. 


Hie perſuades CaDwALLADER io aſſume the Charatter 
of a Magician, in which he acquires à great Share 
of Reputation by his Reſponſes to three Females of 
Diſtinction, who ſever ally conſult the Reſearches of 


his Art . 


Hs heart being thus, as it were, ſuſpended be- 
" tween two objects that leſſened the force of 
each other's attraction, he took this opportunity 
of enjoying ſome reſpite, and for the preſent de- 
tached his ſentiments from both; reſolving to in- 
dulge himſelf in the exerciſe of that practical ſatire 
which was ſo agrecable and peculiar to his diſpoſi- 
tion. In this laudable determination he was con- 
firmed by the repeated ſuggeſtions of his friend 
Cadwallader, who taxed him with letting his talents 
. | ruſt in indolence, and ftimulated his natural viva- 
* ä city with a ſucceſſion of freſh diſcoveries in the 
ö world of ſcandal. 15 | | 
_ Peregrine was now ſeized with a ſtrange whim ; 
| | and, when he communicated the conceit to Cad- 
* wallader, it in a moment acquired his approbation. 
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This notion he imparted i in a propoſal to ſubject the 
town to their ridicule, by giving reſponſes in the 
| character of a profeſſed conjurer, to be perſonated 
by the old miſanthrope, whoſe aſpect was extremely 
uell calculated for the purpoſe. The plan was imme- 


diately adjuſted in all its parts; an apartment hired 


in a houſe accommodated with a public ſtair-caſe ; 
ſo that people might have free ingreſs and egreſs, 
without being expoſed to obſervation ; and, this 
tenement being furniſhed with the apparatus of a 
magician, ſuch as globes, teleſcopes, a magic lan- 
tern, a ſkeleton, a dried monkey, together with the 
tkins-of an alligator, otter, and ſnake, the conjurer 
himſelf took poſſeſſion of his caſtle, after having 
diſtributed printed advertiſements, containing the 
articulars of his undertaking. 

Theſe bills ſoon operated according to the wiſh of 
the projectors. As the price of the oracle was fixed 
at half a guinea, the public naturally concluded that 
the author was no common fortune- teller; and, the 
very next day, Peregrine found ſome ladies of his 
quality-acquaintance infected with the cefire of 
making an experiment upon the ſkill of this new 
conjuror, who pretended to be juſt arrived from the 
Mogul's empire, where he had learned the art from a 
Brachman philoſopher. Our young gentleman af- 
fecled to talk of the pretenſions of this ſage with 
ridicule and contempt, and with ſeeming reluctance 
undertook to attend them to his apartment, ob- 
ſerving that it would be a very eaſy matter to detect 
the fellow's ignorance, and no more than common 
juſtice to chaſtiſe him for his preſumption. Though 
he could eafily perceive a great fund of credulity in 
the company, they affected to eſpouſe his opinion 
and, under the notion of a frolic, agreed, that one 

rticular lady ſhould endeavour to baffle his art, 

y appearing before him in the dreſs of her woman, 
who thould at the ſame time perſonate her miſtreſs, 
and be treated as ſuch by our adventurer, who pro- 
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miſed to ſquire them to the place. Theſe meaſures 
being concerted, and the appointment fixed for the 
next audience-day, Peregrine furniſhed his friend 
with the neceſſary information; and, when the hour 
of aſſignation arrived, conducted his charge to this 
oraculous ſfeer. 

They were admitted by our hero's valet-de-cham- 


bre, whoſe viſage, naturally meagre and ſwarthy, 


was adorned with artificial whiſkers; ſo that he be- 
came the Perſian dreſs which he wore, and ſeemed 
a very proper maſter of the ceremonies to an oriental 
necromancer. Having croſſed his arms upon his 
breaft, with an inclination of the head, he ſtalked 


in ſolemn filence before them into the penetralia of 


the temple, where they found the conjuror fitting at 
a table, provided with pen, ink, and paper, divers 
books and mathematical inſtruments, and a long 
white wand lying acroſs the whole. He was habited 
in a black gown and fur cap: his countenance, over 
and above a double proportion of philoſophic gra- 
vity which he had aſſumed for the occaſion, was 


improved by a thick beard, white as ſnow, that 


reached to his middle, and upon each ſhoulder fat a 
3 large black cat which had been tutored 
or the purpole. 

Such a figure, which would have ſtartled Pere- 


grine himſelf had not he been concerned in the 


myftery, could not fail to make an impreſſion upon 
thoſe whom he accompanied. The fictitious cham- 
bermaid, in ſpite of all her natural pertneſs and 
vivacity, changed colour when ſhe entered the 
toom, whnle the pretended lady, whoſe intellects 
were not quite ſo enlightened, began to tremble in 
every joint, and ejaculate petitions to heaven for her 
fafety. Their conductor, advancing to'the table, 

ſented his offering, and, pointing to the maid, . 
told him, that lady defired to know what would be 
her deftiny m point of marriage. The philoſopher, 
withour lifting up his eyes to view the perſon in 


whole 
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whoſe behalf he was conſulted, turned his ear to one 
of the ſable familiars that purred upon his ſhoulder, 
and, taking up the pen, wrote upon a detached ſlip 
of paper e words, which Peregrine, at the de- 
ſire of the ladies, repeated aloud, Her deftiny will, 
in a great meaſure, depend upon what happened to 
her about nine o'clock in the motning on the third 
day of laſt December.” 6212 har g 

This ſentence was no ſooner pronounced than the 


counterfeit: lady ſcreamed and ran out into the anti- 


chamber, exclairming, ** Chriſt- have mercy upon 
us! Sure he is the devil incarnate !”” Her miſtreſs, 
who followed her with great conſternation, infifted 
upon knowing the tranſaction to which the reſponſe 
alluded ; and Mts. Abigail, after ſome recollection, 
gave her to underſtand, that ſhe had an admirer, 
who, on that very hour and day mentioned by the 
cunning man, had addrefſed himſelf to her in a 
ſerious propoſal of marriage. This explanation, 
however, was more ingenious than candid ; for, the 
admirer was no other than the identical Mr. Pickle 
himſelf, who was a mere dragon among the cham- 
ber-maids, and, in his previous information com- 
municated to his aſſociate, had given an account of 
this affignation with which he had been favoured by 
the damſel in queſtion. * 

Our hero ſeeing his company very much affected 
with this circumſtance of the wizard's art, which 
had almoſt frighted both miſtreſs and maid into 
hyſteric fits, pretended-to laugh them out of their 
fears, by obſerving that there was nothing extraor- 


dinary in this inftance of his knowledge, which 


might have been acquired by ſome of thoſe ſecret 
emiſſaries whom ſuch impoſtors are obliged to em- 
ploy for intelligence; or imparted by the lover him- 
ſelf, who had, perhaps, come to conſult him about 
the ſucceſs of his amour. Encouraged by this ob- 
ſervation, or rather prompted by an anſatiable 
curiofity which was proof againſt all ſorts of appre- 
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Henfion, the diſguiſed lady returned to the magician's 
\ 8 apartment, and, aſſuming the air of a pert cham- 
1 | +bermaid, „ Mr. Conjuror (faid ſne), now you have 
1 ſatisfied my miſtreſs, will you be ſo good as to tell 
| | me if ever I ſhall be mirke *The ſage, without 
| the leaſt hefitation, favoured her with an anfwer, in 
the following words: Lou cannot be married 
| beſore you are a widow ; and, whether or not that 
| will ever be the caſe is a queſtion which my art can- 
not reſolve, becauſe my foreknowledge re not 
the term of thirty years.“ | 

This reply, which at once cut her off from. the 
pleaſing, proſpect of ſeeing herſelf independent in 
the enjoyment: of youth and fortune, in a moment 
clouded her aſpect; all her good-humour was over- 
caſt, and ſhe went away, without farther inquiry, 
muttering, in the rancour of her ehagrin, that he 
was a filly impertinent fellow, and a mere quack in 
his profeſſion. Notwithſtanding the prejudice: of 
this reſentment, her conviction toon recurred ; and, 
when the report of his anſwers was made to : thoſe 
confederates by whom ſhe had been deputed to 
make trial of his ſkill, they were univerſally per- 
ſuaded that his art was altogether ſupernatural, 
though each affected to treat it with contempt, re- 
ll ſolving, in her own breaſts to have recourſe to him 
if in private. 
bi In the mean time, the maid, though laid under 
{i the moſt peremptory injunctions of ſecrecy; was fo 
''F full of the circumſtance which related to her own 
i conduct, that ſhe extolled his preſcience in whiſ- 

rs to all her acquaintance, aſſuring them, that he 
hed told her all the particulars of her life; ſo that 
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1 | - his fame was almoſt inftantaneouſly conveyed, 
if through a thouſand different channels, to all parts 
1 of the town; and, the very next time he aſſumed 
| | the chair, his doors were beſieged by curious yo. 
| -ple of all lects andidenomunations. 10 
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Being an old practitioner in this art, Cadwallader 
knew it would be impoſſible for him to ſupport his 
utation in the promiſcuous exerciſe of fortune- 
telling, becauſe every perſon that ſhould come to 
conſult him would expect a ſample of his ſkill re- 
lating to things paſt; and it could not be ſuppoſed 
that he was acquainted with the private concerns of 
every individual who might apply to him for that 
5 he therefore ordered his miniſter, whom 
e 


iſtinguiſned by the name of Hadgi  Rourk, to 


ſignify to all thoſe who demanded entrance that 
his price was half a guinea; and that all ſuch as 


were not diſpoſed to gratify him with that conſi- 


= 


the reſt. $7 rf 


deration would do well to leave the paſſage free for 
„This declaration ſuecesded to his wiſh; for, this 


congregation conſiſted, chiefly- of footmen, cham- 


bermaids, prentices, and the lower claſs of tradeſ- 


men, who could not afford to purchaſe preſcience at 
ſuch a price; ſo that, after fruitleſs offers of ſhil- 


lings and half crowns, they dropped off one by one, 


and left the field open for cuſtomers of a higher 


rank. Enn 


The firſt; perſon · of this ſpecies who appeared ws 


dreſſed like the wife of a ſubſtantial tradeſman : but 


this diſguiſe could not ſcreen her from the penetra- 
tion of the conjuror, who at firſt fight knew her ta 


be one of the ladies of whoſe coming he had been 


apprized by Peregrine,” on the ſuppoſition that their 
curioſity was rather inflamed than allayed by the 


intelligence they had received from his firſt client. 
This lady approached the philoſopher with that in- 


trepidity of countenance ſo conſpicuous in matrons of 


her dignified ſphere, and, in a ſoft voice, aſked, with 
a ſimper, of what complexion her next child would 
be? The necromancer, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with hen private hiſtory, fortbwith de- 
lixered his reſponſe in the following queſtion, writ- 


ten in the uſual form,“ How long has Pompey 
Too tant 1 the 
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the black been diſmiſſed from your ladyſhip's ſer- 
vice? | 


Endued as ſhe was with a great ſhare of that for- 
titude which is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
— her face exhibited ſome ſigns of ſhame 
and confuſion at the receipt of this oracular interro- 


_ gation, by which ſhe was convinced of his extraor- 


dinary intelligence ; and, accofting him in a very 
ferious tone, Doctor (ſaid ſhe), I perceive you 
are a perſon of great abilities in the art you profeſs ; 
and therefore, without pretending to diflemble, | 
will own you have touched the true ſtring of my 
apprehenfions. I am perſuaded I need not be more 
particular in my enquiries, Here is a purſe of mo- 
ney ; take it, and deliver me from a moſt alarmi 

and uneaſy ſuſpenſe.” 80 ſaying, ſhe depoſited her 
offering upon the table, and waited for his anſwer 
with a face of fearful expectation,” while he was 
m—_— in writing this fentence for her peruſal : 
„Though I fee into futurity, the proſpect is not 
perfectly diſtin& ; the ſeeds. of future events lie 
mingled and confuſed: fo that I am under the ne- 
ceſſity of aſſiſting my divination, in ſome cafes, by 
analogy and human intelligence; and cannot poſſi- 
bly fatisfy your preſent doubts, unteſs you will con- 
deſcend to make me privy to all thoſe occurrences 
which you think might have interfered with the 
cauſe of your apprehenſion.” an. 

The lady, having read the declaration, affected 
a ſmall emotion of ſhyneſs and repugnance, and 
ſeating herſelf upon a ſettee, after having cautiouſly 
informed herſelf of the privacy of the apartment, 
gave ſuch a detail of the ſucceſſion of her lovers as 
amazed while it entertained the necromancer as well 
as his friend Pickle, who from a cloſet, in which he 
had concealed himſelf, overheard every ſyllable of 
her confeſſion. Cadwallader liftened to — Kory 
with a look of infinite importance and ſagaeity, and 
after a ſhort pauſe told her, that he would not pre- 


tend 


ccc 
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tend to give a categorical anſwer until he ſhould 


have deliberated maturely upon the various circum- 


ſtances of the affair; but, if ſhe would take the 
trouble of honouring him with another viſit on his 
next public day, he Rand he ſhould be able to give 
her full ſatisfaction. Conſcious of the importance 
of her doubts, ſhe could not help commending his 
caution, and took her leave, with-a promiſe of re- 
turning at the appointed time: then, the Conjuror 
being joined by his affociare, they gave a looſe to 
their mirth, which having indulged, they 

to concert meaſures for inflicting ſome diſgraceful 
puniſhment on the ſhameleſs and inſatiate te 

who had fo imprudently avowed her own proftitu- 
Nm. 9 g 


They were interrupted, however, in their con- 


ference, by the arrival of a new gueſt, who being 
announced by e- hero retreated to his 
and 


lurking-place, -adwallader reſumed his myſ- 
terious ce. This new client, though The 
hid her face in a maſk, could not conceal herſelf 
from the knowledge of the conjuror, who by her 
voice recognized her to be an unmarried lady of his 
own acquaintance. She had, within a ſmall compaſs 
of time, made herſelf remarkable for two adven- 


tures which had not at all ſucceeded to her expec» 


tation: being very much addicted to play, ſhe had, 
at a certain rout, indulged that paſſion to ſuch 
exceſs as not only got the better of her juſtice but 
alſo of her circumſpection; ſo that ſhe was unfor- 


tunately detected in her endeavours to appropriate to 


herſelf what was not lawfully her due. This fmall 


lip was attended with another indiſcretion, which 
had likewiſe an unlucky effect upon her reputation. 
She had been favoured with the addreiſes of one of 


thoſe hopeful heirs, who ſwarm and ſwagger ahout 
town under the denomination of Bucks; and in the 
confidence of his honour conſented! to be one of a 
partie that made an excurſion as far as Windior, 
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thinking hetſelf ſecured from ſcandal by the com- 
pany of another young lady, who had alſo conde- 
ſcended to truſt her perſon to the protection of her 


admirer. The two gallants, in the coutſe of this 


expedition were ſaid to uſe the moſt perfidious 
means to intoxicate the paſſions of their miſtreſſes, 
by mixing drugs with their wine, which inflamed 
their conſtitutions to ſuch a degree, that they fell 
an eaſy ſacrifice to the appetites of their conduc- 


tors, who; upon their return to town, were ſo baſe 


and inhuman as to boaſt among their companions of 
the exploit they had hae, Thus the ſtory 
was circulated, with a thouſand additional circum- 
ſtances, to the prejudice of the, ſufferers, one of 
whom had thought proper to withdraw into the 
country, until the ſcandal raiſed at her expence 
ſhould: ſubſide; while the other, who was not ſo 
caſily put out of countenance, reſolved to outface 
the report, as a treacherous aſperſion, invented by 
her lover as an excuſe for his inconſtancy; and 
actually appeared in public, as uſual, till ſhe found 
herſelf "negicRed by the: ron Pare: of her ac- 
quaintanck. An 
n conſequence of this Aae 3 the 8 
not whether to impute to tlie card - affair or to the 
laſt Faux, pas ſhe had committed, The now came to 
Konſult i the; conjuror, and fignified her errand, by 
aſking\whether the cauſe of her preſent; diſquiet was 
of the town br the country? Cadwallader, at once 
perceiving her alluſion, anſwered her queſtion in 
theſe terms: This honeſt world will forgive a 
young gameſter for indiſcretion at play, but a fa- 
vour granted to a babbling coxcomb is an unpar- 
donable offence.“ This reſponſe; ſhe received with 
equal, aſtoniſhment and ; chagrin ;. and, fully con- 
vinced of the necromancer's omniſcience, implored 
his advice touching the retrieval of her reputation: 
upon which he counſelled her to wed with the firſt 
ere She ſeemed io well pleaſed * his 
4 mo- 
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fee, and, dropping a low curt'ſy, retired. 
Our undertakers now thought it high time to 
ſilence the oracle for the day; and Hadgi was ac- 
cordingly ordered to exclude all comers, while Pe- 
regrine and his friend renewed the deliberations 
which had been interrupted, and ſettled a plan of 
operations for the next occaſion: meanwhile, it was 
reſolved that Hadgi ſhould: not only exerciſe his 
own . talents, but alſo employ, inferior agents, in 


| gx + general intelligence. for the. ſupport; of 


their ſcheme; that the expence of this miniſt 
ſhould, be defrayed from the profits of their pro- 
feſſions; and the remainder be diſtributed to poor 
families in diſtreſs. 0 F 
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PEREGRINE and his Friend CADWALLADER proceed 
in the Exerciſe of the Myſtery of Fortune- telling, in 
tbe courſe of which they atchieve. various Adven- 
p tures,” : © | 4 | 6 449 | 
Tuxsn preliminaties being adjuſted, our hero 
forthwith, repaired to a card-aſſembly, which 
was frequented. by ſome of the moſt notable goſh 
in town, and, having artfully turned the We 
tion upon the ſubject of the fortune: teller, whoſe 
talents he pretended to ridicule, incenſed their itch 
of knowing ſecrets to ſuch a degree of impatience, 
that their curiofity became, flagrant, and he took it 
for granted that all or ſome of them would viſit Al- 
bumazar on his very firſt viſiting-day. While Pe- 
regrine was thus engaged, this aſſociate made his 
appearance in another convocation of faſhionable 
3 Sh * penny 
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people, where he ſoon had the pleafure of hearing 
the conjuror bronght upon the carpet by an elderly 
gentlewoman, remarkable for her inquiſitive diſpo- 
fition, who, addreſſing herſelf to Cadwallader, 
aſked, by the help of the finger-alphabet, if he 
knew any thing of the magician that made fuch a 
noife in town? The miſanthrope anſwered as uſual, 
in a ſurly tone, By your queſtion you muſt either 
take me for a pimp or an idiot, What, in the 
name of nonſenſe, ſhould I know of ſuch a raſcal, 
unleſs I were to court his acquaintance with a view 
to feaſt my own ſpleen, in ſeeing him fool the whole 
nation out of their money? Though, I ſuppoſe, 
his chief profits ariſe from his practice in quality 
of pander. All fortune-tellers are bawds, and for 
that reaſon are ſo much followed by proges of 
faſhion. This fellow (I warrant) has got ſundry 
convenient apartments for the benefit of procrea- 
tion; for, it it is not to be ſuppoſed that thoſe, 
who viſit him on the pretence of conſulting his 


ſupernatural art, can be ſuch fools, ſuch drivellers, 


as to believe that he can actually prognoſticate fu- 
ture events.” | 

The company, according to his expectation, im- 
puted his remarks to the rancour of his diſpoſition, 
which could not bear to think that any perſon upon 
earth was wiſer than himſelf ; and his ears were re- 
galed with a thouſand inftances of the conjuror's 
wonderful preſcience, for which he was altogether 
indebted to fiction. Some of theſe ſpecimens being 
communicated to him by way of appeal to his opi- 
nion, They are (ſaid he) mere phantoms of ig- 
norance and credulity, ſwelled up in the repetition 
like thoſe unſubſtantial bubbles which the þoys 
blow up in ſoap-ſuds with a tobacco-pipe. And 
this will ever be the caſe in the propagation of all 
extraordinary intelligence: the imagination natu- 
rally magnifies every object that falls under its 
cognizance, eſpecially thoſe that concern the — 
. | 1005 
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ſions of fear and admiration ; and, when the occur- 
rence comes to be rehearſed, the vanity of the 
relater exaggerates every circumſtance in order to 
enhance the importance of the communication. 
Thus an incident, which is but barely uncommon, 
often gains ſuch acceſſion in its progreſs through the 
fancies and mouths of thoſe who repreſent it, that 
the original fact cannot poſſibly be diſtinguiſhed. 
This obſervation might be proved and illuſtrated 

a thouſand undeniable examples, out of which 
ſhall only ſelect one inſtance for the entertainment 
and edification of the company: A very honeſt gen- 
tleman, remarkable for the gravity of his deport- 
ment, was one day, in a certain coffee-houſe, ac- 
coſted by one of his particular friends, who, taking 
him by the hand, expreſſed uncommon ſatisfaction 
in ſeeing him abroad. and in good health, after the 
dangerous and portentous malady he had undergone. 
r at this ſalutation, the gentleman replied, 
he been a little out of order the over night, but 
there was nothing at all extraordinary in his indiſ- 
poſition. *©© Jeſu! not extraordinary ! (cried the 
other), when you vomited three black crows.” This 
ſtrange exclamation the grave gentleman at firſt 
miſtook for raillery, — 1 friend was no joker; 
but, perceiving in him all the marks of ſincerity 
and aſtoniſhment, he ſuddenly changed his opinion, 
and, after a ſhort reverie, taking him aſide, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in theſe words: Sir, it is not 
unknown to you, that I am at preſent engaged in a 
treaty of marriage, which would have been ſettled 
long ago had it not been retarded by the repeated 
machinations of a certain perſon who profeſſed him- 
ſelf my rival. Now, I am fully perſuaded that this 
affair of the three crows is a ſtory of his invention. 
calculated to prejudice me in the opinion of the 
lady, who, to be ſure, would not chooſe to marry 
a man who has a rookery in his bowels ; and there- 
fore ] muſt infiſt upon knowing your author of this 


{can- 
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ſcandalous report, that I may be able to vindicate 
my character from the malicious aſperſion.“ His 
friend, who thought the demand was very reaſon- 
able, told him, without heſitation, that he was 
made acquainted with the circumſtance of his diſ- 
temper by Mr, Such- a- one, their, common acquaint- 
ance ; upon which the perſon who conceived him- 
ſelf iajured went immediately in queſt of his ſuppoſed 
defamer, and, having found him, Pray, Sir (ſaid 
he with a peremptory tone), who told you that I 
vomited three black crows? ? Three? (anſwered 
the gentleman, ) I mentioned two only.“ . Zounds! 
Sir (cried the other, incenſed at his indifference), 
you, will find the two too many, if you refuſe to 


_ dafcover the villanous | ſource; of ſuch calumny.“ 


The gentleman, ſurpriſed: at his heat, ſajd, he was 
ſorry to find he had been the accidental; mftrument 
of giving him offence, but tranſlated the blame (if 
any there was) from himſelf to a third perſon, to 
whoſe information he qwed his knowledge of the 
report. The plaintiff, according: ta the direction 
he received; repaired to the. houſe of the accuſed; 
and, his indignation being inflamed at finding the 
ſtory had already circulated among his acquaintance, 
he told him, with evident marks of diſpleaſure, that 
he was come to pluck that fame brace. of crows 
ſeeing him very much irritated, poſitively: denied 
that he had mentioned a brace: One indeed (ſaid 
he) I own] took notice of, upon the authority of 
your own phyſician, who gave me an account of it 
this morning. By the Lord! (cried the ſuf- 
ferer in a rage, which he could no longer contain, ) 
that raſcal has been ſuborned by my rival to ſlander 

y character in this manner; but I'll be revenged, 
if there be either law or equity in England.“ He 
had ſcarcely pronounced theſe words, when the 
doctor happened to enter the room; when his exaſ- 
perated patient, lifting up his cane, Sirrah, 155 
; e), 
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he), if I live, I'll make that black erow the hlackeſt cir- 
cumſtance of 
phyſician, counfounded at this addreſs, -affured him 
that he was utterly ignorant of his meaning, "and, 
when the other gentleman explained it, abſolutely 
denied the charge, affirming he had faid” no nrore 
than that he had vomited a quantity of ſomethinę 
as black as à crow. The landlord of che Bs 


acknowledged that he might have been in a miſ- 


take; and thus the whole myſtery was explained. 

The company 1eemed to reliſh the ſtory of the 
three black crows, which they conſidered as an im- 
promptu of Cadwallader's invention; but, granting 
it to be true, they unammouſly declared that it 
could have no weight in invalidating the teſtimony 
of divers perſons of honour, who had been witneſſes 
of the magician's ſupernatural ſkill; On the next 


day of conſultation, the necromancer being in the 


chair, and his friend behind the curtain, the out- 
ward- door was ſcarcely opened, when a ſemale vi- 
fitant flounced in, and diſcovered to the magician 
the features of one of thoſe inquiſitive ladies, whoſe 
curioſity, he knew, his confederate had arouſed in 
the manner above deſcribed. She addrefied herſelf 
to him with a familiar air, obſerving, that ſhe had 
heard much of his great knowledge, and was come 
to be a witneſs of his art, which ſhe deſired him to 
diſplay in declaring what he knew to be her ruling 


Cadwallader, who was no ſtranger to her diſpo- 
ſition, aſſumed the pen without heſitation, and 
furniſhed her with an anſwer, importing, that the 
love of money predominated, and ſcandal poſſeſſed 
the next place in her heart. Far from being of- 
fended at his freedom, ſhe commended his frankneſs 
with a ſmile; and, ſatisfied of his uncommon talents, 
expreſſed a deſire of being better acquainted with 
his perſon: nay, ſhe began to catechiſe him upon 
the private hiſtary of divers great families, in 1 


1 life and converſation.“ The 


| ke happened to be well verſed ; and he, in a myſterious 
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manner, dropt fuch artful hints of his knowledge, 
that ſhe was amazed at his capacity, and actually 
aſked if his art was communicable. The conjuror 
replied in the affirmative; but, at the ſame time, 
gave her to underſtand, that it was attainable by 


_ thoſe only who were pure and undefiled in point of 


chaftity and honour ; or ſuch as, by a long courſe 
of penitence, had weaned themſelves from all at- 
tachments to the fleſh. She not only diſapproved, 
but feemed to doubt the truth of, this affertion ; 
telling him, with a look of diſdain, that his art was 
not worth having, if one could not uſe it for the 
benefit of one's: pleaſure ; ſhe had even penetration 
enough to take notice of an inconſiſtency in what 


he had advanced; and aſked, why he himſelf exer- 


ciſed his knowledge for hire if he was ſo much de- 
tached from all worldly concerns. Come, come, 
doctor, added ſhe, you are in the right to be 
cautious againſt impertinent curioſity; but, per- 
haps, I may make it worth your while to be com- 
municative.“ 5 K 
Theſe overtures were interrupted by a rap at the 
door, fignifying the approach of another client; 
upon which the lady inquired for his private paſſage, 
through which ſhe might retire without the riſque 
of being ſeen; when ſhe underſtood he was defi- 
cient in that convenience, ſhe withdrew into an 
empty room, adjoining to the audience-chamber, 
in order to conceal herſelf from the obſervation of 
the new. comer. This was no other than the inamo- 


rata, who came by appointment to receive the ſolu- 


tion of her doubts; and the Miſanthrope, glad of 
an opportunity to expoſe her to the ev 1a of ſuch 
an indefatigable miniſter of fame as the perſon, who 
(he knew) would liſten from the next apartment, 


laid her under the neceſſity of refreſhing his re- 


membrance with a recapitulation of her former con- 
ſeſſion, which was almoſt finiſhed when ſhe We 
| | alarme 
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alarmed by a noiſe at the door, occaſioned by two 
gentlemen who attempted to enter by forte. 
' Terrified at this uproar, which diſconcerted the 
magician himſelf, ſhe ran for ſhelter into the place 
which was pre-occupied by the other lady, who, 
hearing this diſturbance, had cloſed the window- 
ſhutters, that ſhe might have the better chance of 
remaining unknown. Here they enſconced them- 
ſelves, in the utmoſt conſternation, while the ne- 
cromancer, after ſome recollection, ordered Had 
to open the door, and admit the rioters, who {he 
hoped) would be over-awed by the authority of his 
r ce. The janitor had no ſooner obeyed his 
inſtructions than in ruſhed a young libertine, who 
had been for ſome time upon the town, together 
with his tutor, who was a worn- out debauchee, well 
known to the magician. They were both in that 
of intoxication neceſſary to prepare fuch 
diſpoſitions for what they commonly call frolics, 
and the ſober part of mankind feel to be extravagant 
outrages againſt the laws of their country and the 
peace of their fellow- ſubjects. Having ſtaggered 
up to the table, the ſenior, who undertook to be 
eſman, ſaluted Cadwallader with, How do'ft 
do, old Capricorn? Thou ſeem'ſt to be a moft 
venerable pimp, and, I doubt not, haſt abundance 


of diſeretion. Here is this young whoremaſter (a 


true chip of the old venereal block his father) and 
myſelf come for a comfortable caſt of thy function. 
I don't mean that ſtale pretence of conjuring: damn 


futurity; let us live for the prefent, old Haly. 


Conjure me up a couple of hale wenches, and, I 
warrant, we ſhall get into the magic circle in a 
twinkling. What ſays Galileo? What ays the re- 
verend Brahe? Here is a purſe, you pimp: hark, | 
how it chinks ! this is ſweeter than the muſic of the 
ſpheres.” | | | l =T f ; 
Our necromancer, perplexed at this rencounter, 


made ne reply; but, taking up his wand, waved it 
+ Dhl e | | aro und 
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around his head, in à very myſterious motion, with 


a view of intimidating theſe forward viſitants, who, 
far from being awed at this ſort of evolution, be- 
came more and more obſtreperous, and even threat- 
ened to pull him by the beard, if he would not im- 
mediately comply with their deſire. Had he called 
his aſſociate, or even Hadgi, to his aid, he knew 
he could have ſoon calmed their turbulence; but, 
being unwilling to run the riſque of a diſcovery, or 
even of a riot, he bethought himſelf of chaſtiſing 
their inſolence in another manner that would be 
leſs hazardous and rather more effectual. In con- 
ſequence of this ſuggeſtion, he pointed his wand 
towards the door of the apartment in which the 
ladies had taken ſanctuary; ; and the two rakes, un- 
derſtanding the hint, ruſhed in without heſitation. 
The females, finding their place of retreat taken 
by aſſault, ran about the room in great conſterna- 


tion, and were immediately taken priſoners by the 


aſſailants, who, pulling them towards the windows, 
— — the ſhutters at the ſame inſtant of time, 

en (ſtrange to tell!) one of the heroes diſcovered, 
in the prize he had made, the very wife of his bo- 


ſom; and his companion perceived that he had 


ſtumbled in the dark upon his own mother. Their 
mutual aſtoniſhment was unſpeækable at this eclair- 
ciſſement, which produced an univerſal ſilence for 


the ſpace of ſeyeral minutes. During this pauſe, 


the ladies having recollected themſelves, an expoſtu- 


lation was begun by the elder; of the two, who 


roundly took her ſon to taſk. for his diſorderly. life, 
which laid her, under the diſagrecable neceſlity of 
watching his motions, and detecting him 4 in ſuch an 
infamous place. 

While the careful mother is - extyciſed.. her | 
talent for reprehenſion, the hopeful young gentle- 


man, with a hand in each fob, ſtood whiſtling an 


ta- tune, without ſeenung to pay the. moſt pro- 
1520 regard to his Pareng' reproot : 1 and the other 
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lady, in imitation of ſuch a conſummate pattern, 
began to open upon her huſband, whom ſhe bitterly 
reproached with his looſeneſs and intemperance, 
demanding to know what he had to allege in alle- 
viation of his preſent miſconduct. The ſurprize 


occaſioned by ſuch an unexpected meeting had 


already in a great meaſure deſtroyed the effects of 
the wine he had ſo plentifully drunk, and the firſt 


uſe he made of his recovered ſobriety was to revolve 


within himſelf the motives that could poſſibly in- 
duce his wife to give him the rendezvous in this 


manner. As he had good reaſon: to believe the was 


utterly void of jealouſy, he naturally placed this 
rencontre to the account of another paſſion; and 
his chagrin was not at all impaired by the effrontery 
with which ſhe now preſumed to reprimand him. 
He liſtened to her, therefore, with a grave or rather 
grim aſpect; and, to the queſtion with which ſhe 
concluded her rebuke, anſwered with great com- 


poſure, All that 1 have to allege,” madam, is, 


that the bawd has committed a miſtake, in con- 
ſequence of which we are both diſappointed: and 
ſo, ladies, your humble ſervant.” So faying; he 
retired with manifeſt confuſion in his looks; and, as 
he paſſed through the audience- chamber, eying the 
conjurer aſkance, pronounced the epithet of precious 
raſcal with great emphaſis. - Mean while, the 
junior, like a dutiful child, handed his mamma to 
her chair; and the other client, after having reviled 


the necromancer, becauſe he could not foreſee this 


event, went away in a ſtate of mortification. 

| The coaſt being clear, Peregrine came forth from 
his den, and congratulated. his friend upon the 
8 iſſue of the adventure which he had oyer- 


eard: but, that he might not be expoſed to ſuch 


inconvenience for the future, they reſolved that a 
grate ſhould be fixed in the middle of the outward 
door, through which the conjurer himſelf might 


reconnoitre all the viſitants before their admiſſion; 
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ſo that, to thoſe whoſe appearance he might not 
hke, Hadgi ſhould, without opening, give notice, 
that his maſter was engaged. By this expedient 
too; they provided againſt thoſe difficulties which 
Cadwallader muſt have encountered, in giving fatis- 
faction to ſtrangers whom he did not know; for, 
the original intention of the founders was to confine 
the practice of their art to people of faſhion only, 
moſt of whom were perſonally known to the counter- 
feit magician and his coadjutors. . 
Indeed, theſe affociates, Cadwallader in particu- 
lar, notwithſtanding his boaſted infight into the 
characters of life, never imagined that his pretended 
kill would be -confulted by any but the weaker- 
minded of the female ſex, incited by that ſpirit of 
curioſity which he knew was implanted in their 
nature; but, in the courſe of his practice, he found 
himſelf cultivated in his preternatural capacity by 
people of all ſexes, complexions, and degrees of 
reputation, and had occaſion to obſerve, that, when 
the paſſions are concerned, (howſoever cool, cau- 
tious, or deliberate, the diſpoſition may otherwiſe 
be,) there is nothing fo idle, - frivolous, or abſurd, 
to which they will not apply for encouragement and 
tification. The laſt occurrence, according to 

e hopes and expectation of the confederates, was 
whiſpered about by the ladies concerned in ſuch a 
manner that the whole affair was, in a few days, 
the univerſal topic of diſcourſe, in which it was 
retailed with numberleſs embelliſhments, invented 
by the parties themſelves, who had long indulged a 
pique at each other, and took this opportunity of 
enjoying their revenge. . 

Theſe incidents, while ny regaled the ſpleen, 
at the ſame time augmented the renown, -of the 
conjurer, who was deſcribed on both fides as a very 
extraordinary perſon in his way ; and the alteration 
in his door was no ſooner performed than he had 
occaſion to avail himſelf of it againſt the —_—_ 
* 3 
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bf a great man „with whom he would have found 


it very difficult to ſupport the fame he had ac- 
quired. | 12 | 
Among thoſe who appeared at his grate he per- 
ceived a certain clergyman, whom he had long 
known 'a humble attendant on the great, and with 
ſome the reputed miniſter of their pleaſures : this 
Levite had diſguiſed himſelf in a great coat, boots, 
and dreſs; quite foreign to the habit worn by thoſe 
of his function; and, being admitted, attempted 
to inipoſe himſelf as a country-ſquire upon the 
conjurer, who, calling him by his name, deſired 
him to fit down. Fhis reception correſponding 
with the report he had heard touching our magi- 
cian's aft, the doctor ſaid he would lay aſide all 
diffimulation. After having profeſſed an implicit 
belief, that his ſupernatural knowledge did not 


ore from any conimunication with evil ſpirits, 


but was the immediate gift of heaven, he declared 


the intention of his coming was to inquire into the 
health of a good friend and brother of. his, who 
poſſeſſed a certain living in the country, which he 
named ; and, as he'was old and infirm; to know 
what fpace of time was allotted to him in this frail 
ſtate of mortality, that he might have the melan- 
choly ſatisfaction of attending him in his laſt mo- 
ments, and aſſiſting him in his preparations for 
eternity. | | 

The conjurer, who at once perceived the purport 
of this queſtion, after a ſolema pauſe, during which 
he ſeemed abſorbed in contemplation, delivered 
this reſponſe to his conſulter: Though I foreſee 
ſome occurrences, I do not pretend to be omniſcient. 
I know not to what age that clefgyman's life will 
extend, but ſo'far_I can penetrate into futurity; as 
to: diſcern, that the incumbent will ſurvive his 
intended ſucceſſor.” . This dreadful - ſentence in a 
moment baniſhed the blood from the face of the 
appalled conſulter, who, hearing his own doom 
vol. iv. Q Pro- 
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prodqunced, began to tremble in every joint; he 
ifted up his eyes in the agony of fear, and, ſaying 
«© The will of God be done,” withdrew in filent 
deſpondence, his teeth chattering with terror and 
diſmay. | LS 

This client was ſucceeded by an old man about 
the age of ſeventy-five, who, having reſolved to 
purchaſe a leaſe, defired to be determined in the 
term of years by the necromancer's advice, ob- 


ſerving, that as he had no- children of his own 


body, and had no regard for his heirs at law, the 
purchaſe would be made with a view to his own 
convenience only; and therefore, conſidering his 
age, he himſelf hefitated in the period of the leaſe, 
between thirty and threeſcore years, . 
The conjurer, upon due deliberation, adviſed 
him to double the laſt ſpecified term, becauſe he 
diſtinguiſhed in his features ſomething portending 
extreme old age and ſecond childhood, and he 
ought to provide for that ſtate of incapacity, which 
otherwiſe would be attended with infinite miſery 
and affliction. The ſuperannuated wretch, thun- 
derſtruck with this prediction, held up his hands, 
and in the firſt tranſports of his apprehenſion, ex- 
claimed, Lord have mercy upon me! I have not 
wherewithal to purchaſe ſuch a long leaſe, and I 
have long out-lived all my friends; what then muſt 
become of me, ſinner that I am, one hundred and 
twenty years hence!” Cadwallader (who enjoyed 
his terror), under pretence of "I his con- 
icated did 
not deprive him of the means which he and every 
perſon had in their power, to curtail a life of mis- 
fortune; and the old gentleman went away, ſeem- 
ingly comforted with the aſſurance, that it would 
always be in his power to employ a halter for his 
own deliverance. 15 * 5 
Soon after the retreat of this elder, the magician 
was viſited by one of thoſe worthies known e 
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the Romans by the appellation of Heredipetes, who 
had amaſſed a large fortune by a cloſe attention to 
the immediate -wants and weakneſs of raw inexpe- 
rienced heirs. This honourable uſurer had ſold an 
annuity upon the life of a young ſpendthrift, being 
thereto induced by the affirmation of his phyſician, 
who had aſſured him his patient's conſtitution was 
ſo rotten that he could not live one year to an end: 
he had, nevertheleſs, made ſhift to weather eighteen 
months, and now ſeemed more vigorous and healthy 
than he had ever been known; for, he was ſuppoſed 
to have nouriſhed an hereditary pox from his cradle. 
Alarmed-at this alteration, the ſeller came to conſult 
Cadwallader, not only about the life of the annu1- 
tant, but alſo concerning the ſtate of his health at 
the time of his purchafing the annuity, * 
to ſue the phyſic ian for falſe intelligence, ſhould the 
conjuror declare that the young man was ſound 
when the doctor pronounced him diſeaſed. But 
this was a piece of ſatisfaction he did not obtain 
from the Miſanthrope, who, in order to puniſh his 
ſordid diſpoſition, gave him to underſtand, that the 
phyſician had told him the truth, and nothing but 
the truth; and that the young gentleman was in a 
fair way of attaining a comfortable old age. That 
is to ſay (cried the client, in the impatience of his 
mortification at this anſwer), abating accidents; 
for, thank God, the annuitant does not lead the 
moſt regular life: beſides, I am credibly informed 
he 1s — and raſh; ſo that he may be con- 
cerned in a duel: then there are ſuch things as 
riots in the ſtreet, in which a rake's ſcull may be 
caſually cracked; he may be overturned in a coach, 
overſet in the river, thrown from a vicious horſe, 
overtaken with a cold, endangered by a ſurfeit; 
but what I place my chief confidence in is a hearty 
pox, a diſtemper which hath been fatal to his whole 
family. Not but that the iſſue of all theſe things is 
uncertain ; and expedients might be found which 
5] a 2 would 
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would. more effectually anſwer the purpoſe. I know 


they have arts in India, by which a man can ſecure 
his own intereſt in the ſalutation of a friendly ſhake 
by the hand ; and I do not doubt that you, who 
have lived in that country, are maſter of the ſecret. 
To be ſure, if you were inclined to communicate 
ſuch a noſtrum, there are abundance of people who 
would purchaſe it at a very high price.” 

Cadwallader underſtood this infinuation, and was 
tempted to amuſe him in ſuch a manner as would 


tend to his diſgrace and confuſion ; but, conſider- 


ing that the caſe was of too criminal a nature to be 
tampered with, he withſtood his deſire of puniſhing 
this rapacious cormorant any other way than. b 
telling him, he would not impart the ſecret for his 
whole fortune ten times doubled; ſo that the ufurer 
retired, very much diſſatisfied with the iſſue of his 
conſultation. | 

The next perſon who preſented himſelf at this 
altar of intelligence was an author, who recom- 
mended himſelf to a gratis advice, by obſerving 
that a prophet and poet were known by the ſame 
appellation among the antients ; and that, at this 
day, both the one and the other ſpoke by inſpira- 
tion. The conjuror refuſed to own this affinity, 
which, he ſaid, formerly ſubſiſted, becauſe both 
ſpecies of the Yates were the children of fiction; 
but, as he himſelf did not fall under that predica- 
ment, he begged leave to diſown all connexion with 
the family of the poets; and the poor author would: 


have been diſmiſſed without his errand, though he 


offered to leave an ode as ſecurity for the magician's 
fee, to be paid from the profits of the firſt third 
night, had. not Cadwallader's curiofity prompted 
him to know the ſubje& of this gentleman's en- 
quiry. He therefore told him, that, in confidera- 
tion of his genius, he would for once ſatisfy him 
without a fee; and deſired him to ſpecify the doubts 
in which he wiſhed to be reſolved. 


[4 The 
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The ſon of Parnaſſus, glad of his. condeſcenſion, 


for which he thanked the necromancer, gave him 
to underſtand, that he had ſome time before pre- 
ſented a play in manuſcript to a certain great man, 
at the head of taſte, who had not only read and 
approved the performance, but alſo undertaken to 
introduce and ſupport it on the ſtage; that he (the 
author) was aflured by this patron, that the play 
was already (in conſequence-of his recommendation) 
accepted, Py one of the managers, who had faith- 
fully promiſed to bring it to light; but that, when 
he waited on the ſame manager, to know when he 
intended to put his production in rehearſal, the man 
declared he had never ſeen or heard of the piece: 
Now, Mr. Conjuror (ſaid he), I want to know 
whether or not my play has been preſented, and if 
I have any ſort of chance of ſeeing it acted this 
winter,” LS . 
Cadwallader, who had, in his younger days, 
ſported among the theatrical muſes, began to loſe 
his temper at this queſtion, which recalled. the re- 
membrance of his own diſappointments; and dif- 
patched the author with an abrupt anſwer, import- 
ing that the affairs of the ſtage were altogether 
without the ſphere of his divination, being intirely 
regulated by the demons of diſſimulation, igno- 
rance, and caprice. | F | 
It would be an endlefs taſk to recount every indi- 
vidual reſponſe which our magician delivered in the 
courſe of his conjuration. He was conſulted in all 
caſes of law, phyſic, and trade, over and above the 
ordinary ſubjects of marriage and fornication ;- his 


advice and aſſiſtance were ſolicited by ſharpers, who 


defired to poſſeſs an mfallible method of cheating, 
unperceived ; by fortune-hunters, who wanted to 
make prize of widows and heireſſes; by debauchees, 
who were diſpoſed to lie with other men's wives; by 
coxcombs, who longed for the death of their fa= 
thers; by wenches with child, who wiſhed them- 
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ſelves rid of their burthens ; by merchants who had 
inſured above value, and thirſted after the news of 
a wreck ; by under-writers, who prayed for the gift 
of preſcience, that they might venture money upon 
fuch ſhips only as ſhould perform the Your in 
ſafety; by Jews, who wanted to foreſee the fluctua- 
tions of ſtock; by uſurers, who advance money 
upon undecided cauſes; by clients, who were du- 
bious of the honeſty of their counſel : in ſhort, all 
matters of uncertain iſſue were appealed to this tri- 
bunal ; and, in point of- calculation, De Moivre 
was utterly neglected. | 80 


c HAP. LXXXIV. 


The Conjuror and his Aſſociate execute à Plan of Ven- 
geance againſt certain Infidels who pretend to deſpiſe 
- #heir Art; and PEREGRINE atchieves an Adventure 

with a young Nobleman. | | 


BY theſe means, the whole variety of characters, 
_undiſguiſed, paſſed as it were in review before 
the confederates, who, by divers ingenious con- 
trivances, puniſhed the moſt flagrant offenders with 
as much ſeverity as the nature of their plan would 
allow. At length, they projected a ſcheme for 
chaſtiſing a number of their own ' acquaintance, 
who: had all along profeſſed the utmoſt contempt 
for 'the talent of this conjuror, which they endea- 
voured to ridicule in all companies, where his ſur- 
prifing art was the ſubje& of diſcourſe ; not that 
they had ſenſe and diſcernment enough to perceive 
the abſurdity of his pretenſions, but affected a ſin- 
gularity of opinion, with a view of a the 
| inferior 
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inferior underſtandings of thoſe who were deceived 
by ſuch an idle impoſtor. IE 

| Peregrine, indeed, for obvious reaſons, had al- 
ways Apouſed their judgement in this caſe, and 
joined them in reviling the public character of 
his friend: but he knew how far the capacities of 
thoſe virtuoſi extended, and had frequently caught 


them in the fact of recounting their exploits againſt 


the conjuror, which were the productions of their 
own invention only. On theſe conſiderations, his 
wrath was kindled againſt them, and he accord- 
ingly concerted meaſures with his coadjutor for 
overwhelming them with confuſion and diſmay. 

In the firſt place, a report was ſpread by his emiſ- 
faries, that the magician had undertaken to entertain 
their view with the appearance of any perſon whom 
his cuſtomers ſhould defire to ſee, whether dead, or 
at the diftance of a thouſand leagues. This extra- 
ordinary propoſal chancing to be the ſubject of con- 
verſation, in a place where moſt of thoſe infidels were 
aſſembled, they talked of it in the uſual ſtyle, and 
ſome of them ſwore the fellow ought to be pillo- 
ry'd for his preſumption. . 

Our hero ſeizing this favourable opportunity, 
acquieſced in their remarks, and obſerved with 
great vehemence, that it would be a meritorious 
action to put the raſcal to the proof, and then toſs 
him in a blanket for non-performance. They were 
wonderfully pleaſed with this ſuggeſtion, and forth- 
with determined to try the experiment: though, as 
they underſtood the apparition would be produced 
to one only at a time, they could not imme 
diately agree in the choice of the perſon who ſhould 
ſtand the firſt brunt of the magician's fkill. While 
each of them ſeverally excuſed ' himſelf from this 
renee on various pretences, Peregrine readily 

ndertook the poſt, expreſſing great. confidence of 


of apprehenſion, © 


the conjuror's incapacity to give him the leaſt cauſe 
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This point being ſettled, they detached one o 
cir number to Crabtree, in order to bela au 
adjuſt the hour and terms of the operation, which 
he inſiſted upon performing at his own apartment, 
where every thing was prepared for the occaſion. 
At the appointed time, they went thither in a body, 
to the number of ſeven; in full expectation of de- 
tecting the impoſtor; and were received with ſo 
much gloomy formality as ſeemed to have an effect 
upon the countenances of ſome among them: 
though they were encouraged. by the vivacity o 
Pickle, who affected a double ſhare of petulance 
for the more effectual accompliſhment of his pur- 
ſe. | | "Y 
PC dwalader made no reply to the interrogations 
they uttered, in the levity of their inſolence, at the 
firſt entrance, but ordered Hadgi to conduct them 
through the next room, that they might ſee there 
was no previous apparatus to affright their deputy 
with objects foreign to his undertaking. hey 
found nothing but a couple of wax-tapers burnin 
on a table that ſtood with a chair by it, in the 25 7 
dle of the apartment, and returned to the audience- 
chamber, leaving Peregrine by himſelf, to encoun- 
ter the phantom of that perſon, whom they ſhould 
(without his knowledge) deſire the magician to con- 
jure up to his view. | 
All the doors being ſhut, and the company 
ſeated, a profound filence enſued, together with a 
face of dreadful expectation, encouraged by the 
blue flame of the candles, which were tipt with 
ſulphur for that purpoſe, and heightened by the 
diſmal ſound of a large bell, which Hadgi tolled 
in the anti- chamber. Cadwallader - having thus 
practiſed upon their ignorance and fear, deſired 
them to name the perſon to be produced. After 
Ffome whiſpers among themfelyes, one of them took 
the pen, and writing the name of commodore Trun- 


pion upon a {hp of paper, put in into e Nan of 
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the magician, who rofe from his ſeat, and opening 
the door of his cloſet, diſplayed to their view a ſkull, 
with thigh-bones croffed upon a table covered with 
black cloth. 
This melancholy: ſpectacle made a remarkable 
impreſſion upon the imaginations of the company, 
already prepoſſeſſed by the previous ceremony; 
and they began to furyey one another with looks 
of conſternation, while Cadwallader ſhutting him- 
ſelf in the clofet, that was contiguous to the cham- 
ber in which his friend Peregrine was ſtationed, 
thruſt the label with his uncle's name through a 
ſmall chink in the partition, according to agree- 
ment, muttering all the time a ſort of gibberiſh, 
that increaſed he panic of his audience; then, re- 
turning to his chair, the knell was tolled again, and 
Pickle called out, Damn your mummery, why 
don't you diſpatch?“ 129. FTE: 4 
This was a fignal to Crabtree, who, thus certified 
of his having received the paper, ſtood np, and 
waved his wand in the figure of an 8. The motion 
being thrice performed, their ears were all on a ſud- 
den invaded by a terrible noiſe in the next room, 
accompanied with the voice of Peregrine, who ex- 
claimed, in a tone of horror and amazement, 
Guard me, heaven ! my uncle 'Trunnion !“ This 
ejaculation had ſuch an effect upon the hearers, 
that two of them ſwooned with fear, a third fell 
upon his knees and prayed aloud, while the other 
three, in a tranſport of diſmay and diſtraction, 
burſt open the door, and ruſhed into the haunted 
chamber, where they found the table and chair 
overturned, and Peregrine extended (in all appear- 
ance) without ſenſe or motion upon the floor. 
- They immediately began to chafe his temples, 
and the firſt ſymptom of his recovery, which they 
perceived, was a hollow groan ; after which, he 
pronounced theſe words : © Mercrful powers! if 
live, I ſaw the commodore with his black patch, 
0 | in 
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-while our hero and his aſſociate made the 
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in the very clothes he wore at my fiſter's wedding.“ 

This declaration completed their aftoniſhment and 
terror; they obſerved a wildneſs in his looks, which 
he ſeemed to bend on ſomething concealed from 


their view; and were infected by his appearance to 
ſuch. a pitch of ſuperſtition, that it would have 


been an eaſy, matter to perſuade them that the chair 
and table were apparitions of their - forefathers. 
However, they conducted Peregrine into the coun- 
cil-chamber, where the conjuror and Hadgi were 
employed in miniſtering to-thoſe who had fainted. 
The patients having retrieved. the uſe of their fa- 
culties, Cadwallader aſſumed a double portion of 
ſeverity in his aſpect, alked, if they were not 
aſhamed of their former incredulity ; ; declaring, 
that he was ready to give them more  conyincing 


proofs of his art upon the ſpot, and would imme- 


diately recal three generations of their progenitors 

from the dead, if they were diſpoſed to reliſh ſuch 

company. , Then, turning to. one of them, whoſe 
reat-grandfather had been hanged, ** Are you 

(ſaid he) ambitious of ſeeing the firſt remarkable 

Ei of your family? Say the word and he 
all appear.” 

This youth, who had been the moſt inſolent and 
obſtreperous of the whole ſociety, and was now 
depreſſed with the ſame proportion of fear, alarmed 
at the propoſal, aſſured the magician, he had no 
curioſity of the ſort remaining ; and that what he 


had already ſeen would (be hoped) have a good 


effect upon his future life and converſation. Every 
one of theſe heroes made an acknowledgement and 
profeſſion of the ſame kind, ſome of which were 
attended with tears; and, Hadgi having provided 
chairs for the whole company, they departed ex- 


ceedingly creſt-fallen. Two of the number actually 


ſickened with -the agitation they had undergone, 

* 
merry with the ſucceſs of their enterprize. K 
3 But 
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But this ſcheme of fortune-telling did not en- 


groſs his whole attention; he ſtill continued to 


maintain his appearance in the beau-monde; and, 
as his expence far exceeded his income, ſtrove ts 
contract intimacies with people of intereſt and 

wer; he ſhewed himſelf regularly at court, paid 
his reſpects to them in all places of public diverſion, 
and frequently entered into their parties, either of 
pleaſure or cards. In the courſe of this cultivation, 
he happened one evening, at a certain chocolate- 
houſe, to overlook a match at piquet, in which he 
perceived a couple of ſharpers making prey of a 
young nobleman, who had neither temper nor {kill 
ſufficient to cope with ſuch antagoniſts. Por 

Our hero, being a profeſſed enemy to all knights 
of induſtry, could not bear to ſee them cheat in 
public with ſuch inſolent audacity. Under pre- 
tence of communicating ſome buſineſs of import- 
ance, he begged the favour of ſpeaking to the young 
gentleman in another corner of the room, and in a 
friendly manner cautioned him againft the arts of 
his opponents. 'This hot-headed repreſentative, far 
from thinking or owning himſelf obliged to Pickle 
for his good counſel, looked upon his advice as 
an inſult upon his underſtanding ; and replied, 
with an air of ferocious diſpleaſure, that he knew 
how-to take care of his own concerns, and would 
not ſuffer either him or them to bubble him out of 
one ſhilling. | 22 

Peregrine, offended at the aſſociation, as well 
as at the ingratitude and folly of this conceited 
coxcomb, expreſſed his reſentment, by telling him, 
that he expected at leaſt an acknowledgement for 
his candid intentions; but he found his intellects 
too much warped by his vanity to perceive his own 
want of capacity and experience. Inflamed by this 
reproof, the young nobleman challenged him to 
Pay for five hundred pounds, with many oppro- 
rious, or at leaſt contemptuous, terms of 9 

8 whi 
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which provoked our hero to accept the propoſal, 
After the other had diſengaged himſelf from the old 
rooks, who were extremely mortified at the inter- 
ruption, the two young champions ſat down, and, 
fortune acting with uncommon impartiality, Pickle, 
by the ſuperiority of his talents, in two hours won 
to the amount of as many thoufand pounds, for 
which he was obliged to take his antagoniſt's note, 
the ſharpers having previouſly ſecured his ready 
money. 0 
Frantic with his loſs, the raſh young man would 
have continued the game, and doubled ſtakes every 


time; fo that Peregrine might have increaſed his 
acquiſition to ten times the ſum he had gained; but 


he thought he had already ſufficiently chaſtiſed tlic 
preſumption of the challenger, and was unwilling 
to empower fortune to raviſh from him the fruits of 
his ſucceſs; he therefore declined my lord's pro- 
polal, unleſs he would play for ready money ; 
and his lordſhip. having in vain tried his credit 
among the company, our adventurer withdrew, 
leaving him in an extaſy of rage and diſappoint- 
ment. | J 

As the infolence of his behaviour had increafed 
with his ill luck, and he had given vent to divers 
expreſſions, which Peregrine took amiſs, our young 
gentleman refolved to augment his puniſhinent, by 
teaſing him with demands which could not, he 
knew, be immediately fatisfied ; and next day ſent 


Pipes to his father's houſe with the note, which was 


drawn payable on demand. The debtor, who had 
gone to bed half diſtracted with his misfortune, 
finding himſelf waked with ſuch a difagreeable dun, 
loft all patience, curſed Pickle, threatened his mel- 
ſenger, blaſphemed with horrible execrations, and 
made fuch a noiſe as reached the ears of his father, 
who, ordering his ſon to be called into his preſence, 
examined him about the cauſe of that uproar which 
had diſturbed the whole family, Ihe young gen- 


tieman, 
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tleman, after having eſſayed to amuſe him with 
fundry equivocations, which ſerved only to increaſe 
his ſuſpicion and defire of knowing the truth, ac- 
knowledged that he had loſt ſome money over night 


at cards to a gameſter who had been ſo impertinent 


as to ſend a meſſage, demanding it that morning, 
though he had told the fellow, that it would not 
fuit him to pay it immediately. The father, who 
was a man of hononr, reproached him with great 
ſeverity for his proftigate behaviour in general, and 
this ſcandalous debt in particular, which he be- 
heved to be ſome trifle ; then giving him a bank 
note for five hundred pounds, commanded him to 
go and diſcharge it without loſs of time. This well- 
principled heir took the money, but, inftead of 
waiting upon his creditor, he forthwith repaired to 
the gaming-houfe in hopes of retrieving his loſs ; 
and, before he roſe from the table, ſaw his note 
mortgaged for ſeven eighths of its value. 

Mean while Pickle, incenſed at the treatment 
which his lervant had received, and informed of 
his lordſhip's ſecond loſs, which aggravated his re- 
fentment, determined to preſerve no medium ; and, 
taking out a writ the ſame day, put it immediately 
in execution upon the body of his debtor, juſt as 
he ſtept into his chair at the door of White's Cho- 
colate-houſe. The priſoner, being naturally fierce 


uud haughty, attempted to draw upon the bailiffs, 


who difarmed him in a twinkling ; and this effort 
terved only to heighten his diſgrace, which was 
witneſſed by a thouſand people, moſt of whom 
hughed very heartily at the adventure of a lord's 

being arreſted. | | | 
Such a public tranſaction could not long eſcape 
the knowledge of his father, who: (that very day) 
had the ſatisfaction to hear that his ſon was in a 
fpunging-houſe. In conſequence of this informa- 
tion, he ſent his ſteward to learn the particulars of 
the arreſt, and was equally offended, ſurpriſed, and 
con- 
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concerned, when he underſtood the nature of the 
debt, which he imagined his ſon had already diſ- 
charged. Unwilling to pay ſuch a conſiderable 
fum for a ſpendthrift, whom he had but too much 
indulged, and who in leſs than one week might in- 
volve himſelf in ſuch another difficulty, the old gen- 


tleman wrote a letter to Peregrine, repreſenting 


what a hardſhip it would be upon him to forfeit 
ſuch ſums by the indiſcretion of a ſon whoſe en- 
gagements he was not bound to fulfil, and deſiring 
{ome mitigation in his demand, as it was not a debt 
contracted for value received, but incurred without 


ſubjecting him to the leaſt damage or inconve- 


nience. | 
Our adyenturer no ſooner received this letter than 
he went in perſon to wait upon the writer, to whom 
he, in a candid manner, related the particular cir- 
cumſtances of the match, together with the ingrati- 
tude and audacity of his ſon, which he owned had 
ſtimulated him to ſuch meaſures as he, otherwiſe, 
would have ſcorned to take. The nobleman ac- 
knowledged that. the revenge was hardly adequate 
to the provocation, and condemned the conduct of 
his ſon with ſuch juſtice and integrity as diſarmed 
Peregrine of his reſentment, and diſpoſed him to 
give an undoubted proof of his own diſintereſtedneſs, 
which he immediately exhibited, by producing tlie 
note and tearing it to pieces, after having aſſured 
his lordſhip, that the writ ſhould be withdrawn and 
the. priſoner diſcharged before night. 2 
The earl, who perfectly well underſtood the value 
of money, and was no ſtranger to the characters of 
mankind, ſtood amazed at this ſacrifice, which 
Pickle proteſted was offered by his eſteem for his 
lordſhip: and after having complimented him upon 
his generoſity, in a very uncommon ſtrain of enco- 
mium, begged the favour of his acquaintance, and 
inſiſted upon his dining with him next day. The 
youth, proud of having ſuch an opportunity to 
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diſtinguiſh himſelf, in leſs than an hour performed 
every article of his promiſe ; and in the morning 
was viſited by the debtor, who came, by the expreſs 
order of his father, to thank him for the obligation 
under which he was laid, and to aſk pardon for the 
offence he had given. S 4:6 

This condeſcenſion was very glorious for our hero, 
who graciouſly received his fabmiffon, and accom- 
panied him home to dinner, where he was careſſed 
by the old earl with marks of particular affection 
and eſteem. Nor was his gratitude confined to ex- 
terior civility ; he offered him the uſe of his intereſt 
at court, which was very powerful, and repeated his 
deſire of ſerving him ſo preſſingly, that Peregrine 


thought he could not diſpenſe with the opportunity 


of aſſiſting his abſent friend Godfrey, in whoſe be- 
half he begg'd the influence of his lordſhip. 2h 
The earl, pleaſed with this requeſt, which was 
another — of the young gentleman's benevo- 
lence, ſaid, he would not fail to pay the utmoſt re- 
gard to his recommendation; and in fix weeks a 
captain's commiſſion was actually ſigned for the bro- 
ther of Emilia, who was very agreeably ſurprized 
at the intimation he received from the war-office, 
though he was utterly ignorant of the canal through 
which he obtained that promotion. | 


' CHAP; 
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CHAP. IXXXV. 


PEREGRINE If celebrated as a Wit and Patron, and 
proceeds to entertain himſelf at the Expence of who 
it did concern. | e 


I the mean time, Peregrine flouriſhed in the gay 
ſcenes of life, and (as I have already obſerved) 
had divers opportunities of profiting in the way of 
marriage, had not his ambition been a little too in- 
ordinate, and his heart till biaſſed by a paſſion, 
which all the levity of youth could not balance nor 
all the pride of vanity overcome. Nor was our hero 
unmarked in the world of letters and taſte : he had 
fignalized- himſelf in ſeveral poetical productions, 
by which he had acquired a good ſhare of reputa- 
tion: not that the pieces were ſuch as ought to have 
done much honour to his genius; but any tolerable 
performance, from a perſon of his figure and ſup- 
: — fortune, will always be conmñdered by the 
ulk of readers as an inſtance of aftomſhing capa- 
city; though the very ſame production, uſhered 
into the world with the name of an author in leſs 
affluent circumſtances, would be juſtly diſregarded 
and deſpiſed ; ſo much 1s the opinion of moſt peo- 
ple influenced and over-awed by ridiculous confide- 
rations. | 
Be this as it will, our young gentleman was no 
ſooner diſtinguiſhed as an author than he was marked 
out as patron by all the ſtarving retainers to poetry ; 
he was ſolemnized in odes, celebrated in epigrams, 
and fed with the milk of ſoft dedication. His vas 
nity even reliſhed this incenſe; and, though his 
reaſon could not help deſpifing thoſe that offered it, 
not one of them was ſent away unowned by his mu- 
nificence. He began to think himſelf, in good _ 
neit, 
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neſt, that ſuperior genius which theit flattery had 


defaribed; he cultivated acquaintance with the wits 


of faſhion, and even compoſed i in ſectet a number of 
bons mots, which he uttered in company as the im- 
promptus bf his imaginatibn. In this practice in- 
deed he imitated ſome of the moſt renowned geniuſ+ 
es of the age; who (if the truth were known) have 
laboured in ſecret, with the ſweat of their brows, 
for many 4 repartee which they have vended as the 
immediate production of fancy and expreſſion. He 
was ſo ſuceeſsſul in this exerciſe of his talents, that 
his fatne actually came in competition, with that 
great man who had long ſat at the helm of wit: and, 
m a dialogue that once happened between them on 
the ſubject of a cork-ſcrew, wherein the altercation 
was .diſcharged (according to Bayes) ſlap for ſlap, 
daſh for daſh, our hero was judged to have the bet- 
ter of his lordſhip by ſome of the minor ſatellites 
that commonly ſurround and reflect the rays of ſuch 
mighty luminaries. 

In a word, he dipp ed himſelf fo far in theſe lite- 
rary amuſements, = he took the management of 
the pit into his ditection, putting himſelf at the 
head of thoſe critics who, call themſelves the town; 
and in that gapacity chaſtiſed ſeyeral players, who 
had been rendered inſolent and refractory; by un- 
metited ſucceſs. As for the net productions of the 
ſtage, though generally. unſpirited and infipid, they 
always enjoyed the benefit of his influence and pro- 
tection; becauſe he never. diſliked the performance 
Jo, much as he fympathized with the poor author, 
who ſtood behind the ſcenes in the moſt dreadful 
ſuſpenſe, trembling as it were: on the very brink of 
damnation: yet, though he extended his generoſity 
and compaſſion to. the humble and needy, he never 
let flip one opportunity of mortifying villany and 
arrogance. Had the executive power of the legiſla- 
ture been veſted in him, he would have doubtleſs 
deviſed ſtrange ſpecies of praiſkunems for all offens 
Fol. iv. 
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Pickle, with his friend Cadwallader, an 
gentlemen, to whom hie had thought proper to com. 
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ders againſt Humanity and decòrum; but, reſtricted 

as he was, he employed his invention in ſubjeRing 

them to the ridicule and ne of their fellow. 
ey, i» | 

wn was with this view he ſet on bot the ſcheme 

of conjuration, which was ſtill ha apply carried on, 

and made uſe of the intelligence of his friend Cad- 


wallader; though he — converted this ad- 


vantage to the purpoſes of gallantry, being (as the 
reader may have perceived) of a very amorous com- 
ex ion. He not only acted the reformer, or rather 
the caſtigator, in the faſhionable world, but alſo ex. 
erciſed his talents among the inferior claſs of people, 
wma chanced to incur his diſpleafure. 
One miſchievous plan that entered our hero! s ima- 
gination was ſu d by the two advertiſements, 
Sobel in the ſame paper, by perſons who wanted 
to borrow certain ſums of — for which they 
promiſed” to give undeniable ſecurity, Peregrine, 


from the ſtyle and manner of both, concluded 


they were written by attorneys, ſpecies of people 
for - whom he entertained his uncle 's averſion, In 
order to arfinfe | himſelf, and ſome of his friends, 


With their difappointment, he wrote a letter ſigned 


A. B. to each advertiſer, according to the addreſs 


| ſpecified" in che news-paper, importing that if he 


would come, with his writings, to a- certain coffee. 
kouſe near'the Temple, preciſely at fix o'clock in 
the evening, he would find à perſon fitting in the 
right- Hand box next to the window, who would be 


ea to treat with him about the ſubject of his ad. 


jſement, and, ſhould: his ſecurity be liked, would 
accommodute him with the ſur which he wanted to 
raiſe. Before the hour 6f this double a * — 
à few more 


municate the plan, went to the coffee-houſe, and 


ſeated therhſel ves heir the _ that vas dene 
wr their- Aae 
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- The hope of getting money had ſuch an evident 


effect upon their punctuality, that one of them ar- 


fived a confiderable time before the hour; and, 
having reconnoitred the room, took his ſtation ac- 
cording to the direction he had received, fixing his 
eye upon a clock that ſtood before him, and 2 ng 


olf the bar-keeper if it was not too ſlow. | He ha 


not remained in this poſture many minutes, when 
he was joined by a ſtrange figure, that waddled into 
the room with a bundle of papers in his boſom, and 
the ſweat running over his noſe.” Seeing a man in 
the box to which he had been directed, he took it 
for granted he was the lender; and, as ſoon as he 
could recover his breath, which was almoſt ex- 
hauſted by the diſpatch he had made, Sir, (ſaid 
he,) I preſume you are the gentleman I was to meet 
about that loan.“ — Here he was _— by the 
other, who rly replied; ** A; B. Sir, I 8 
© The roo £1 laſt comer,) I * arry 1 
ſhould be too late; for, I was detained beyond my 
expectation by a nobleman at the other end of the 
town that wants to mortgage a ſmall-trifle of his 
eſtate, about a thouſand a year; and my watch hap- 
pens to be in the hands of the maker, having met 
with an accident a few nights ago which ſet it afleep; 
But, howſomever, there's no time loſt, and I hope 
this affair will. be tranſacted to the ſatisfaction of us 
both. For my own part, I love to do good offices 
l and therefore I expect nothing but what is 
fair and honeſt of other people.“ 

His ne friend was exceedingly comforted by this 
declaratlon; which he conſidered as a happy omen 
of hig ſucceſs; and the hope of fingering tlie caſh: 
opetated viſibly in his countenance, white he ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfact ion at meeting with à perſon of 
ſueh candour and humanity. The pleaſure (ſaid 
he) of dealing with an eaſy conſciencious man is, in 


my opinion, ſuperior to that of touching all the 


money upon earth; for, what joy can be compared 
R 2 with 
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with what a generous mind feels in befrientling its 


ſellow- creatures? I was never ſo happy in my life as 
at one time, in lending five hundred pounds to a 
worthy gentleman in diſtrefs, without inſiſting upon 
rigit ſecurity. Sir, one may eaſily diſtinguiſh an 
upright man by his countenance: for example now, 
F think I could take your word for ten thouſand, 

unds.“ The other with great joy proteſted, that 

was right in his conjecture, and returned the 
comphment a thouſand fold: by which means the 
expectation of both was wound up to a very inte- 
reſting pitch; and both, at the fame inſtant, began 
to produce their papers, in the untying of which, 
their hands ſhook with tranſports of eagerneſs and 
impatience; wllile theit eyes were ſo intent upon 
their work, that they did not perceive the accupa- 
non W eh other. off tel zal Kant 
At length, one of them, having got the ſtart of 
the other, and unrolled ſeveral ſkins. of muſty parch- 
ment, directed his view to the employment of his 
friend; and ſeeing him fumbling at his bundle, 
aſked ff that was a blank bond and conveyance 
which he had brought along with him. The other, 
without lifting up his eyes, or deſiſting from his en- 
deavours to Bals the knot, which by this time he 
had applied to his teeth, anſwered this queſtion in 
the negative, obſerving, that the papers in his hand 
were the ſecurity . he propoſed to give for the 


This reply converted the looks of the inquirer into a 
ſtare of infinite ſtolidity, accompanied with the word, 
Anan! which he pronounced in à tone of fear and 
aſtoniſhment. e other, alarmed at this note, caſt 
his eyes towards the ſuppoſed lender, and was in a 


moment infected by his aſpect. All the exultation 


of hope that ſparkled in their eyes was now ſug- 
ceeded by diſappointment and diſmay; and, while 
they gazed ruefully at each other, their features 
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were gradually elongated, like the tranſient curls of 
à :niddle-row periwig. | 01 
This emphatic filence was, however, broken by. 
the laſt comer, who, in a faultering accent, defired 
the other to recolle& the contents of his letter; 
« Of your letter !” cried the firſt, putting into his 
hand the advertiſement he had received from Pickle ; 
which he had no ſooner peruled than he produced 
his own for the ſatisfaction of the other party: ſo 
that another gloomy pauſe enſued, at the end of 
which each uttered a profound ſigh, or rather groan, 
and, rifing up, ſneaked off without farther commu- 
nication ; he who ſeemed to be tlie mott afflicted of 
the two taking his departure with an exclamation of 
«© Humbugged, egad !” | 
- Such were the amuſements of our hero, though 
they did not engroſs his whole time, ſome part of 
which was dedicated to nocturnal riots and revels, 
among a ſet of young noblemen who had denounced 
war againſt tetnperance, economy, and common 
ſenſe, and were indeed the devoted ſons of tumult, 
waſte, and prodigality. Not that Peregrine reliſhed 
thoſe ſcenes, which were a ſucceſſion of abſurd exs 
travagance, devoid of all true ſpirit, taſte, or enjoy- 
ment: but his vanity prompted him to mingle with 
thoſe who were intitled the choice ſpirits of the age: 
and his diſpoſition was ſo pliable as to adapt itſelf 
eafily to the - meaſures of his company, where he 
had not influence enough to act in the capacity of 
director. Their rendezvous was at a certain tavern, 
which might be properly ſtyled the temple of exceſs, 
where they left the choice of their fare to the dif- 
cretion of the landlord, that they might ſave them · 
{elves the pains of exerciſing their own reaſon; and, 
in order to avoid the trouble of adjuſting the bill, 


ordered the waiter to declare how much every indi- 
vidual muſt pay without ſpecifying the articles of 


the charge. This proportion generally amounted to 


two guineas a head. for each dinner. and. ſupper, and 
2 R 3 Fequently 
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frequently exceeded that ſum; of Which the land- 
lord durſt not abate, without running the riſque of 
having his noſe ſlit for his moderation. | 
But this was a puny expence compared with that ; 
which they often incurred by the damage done to 
the furniture and ſervants in the madneſs of. their in- 
toxication, as well as the loſs they ſuſtained at hazard, 
an amuſement to which all of them had recourſe in 
the progreſs of their debauches. This elegant diver- 
fion was: introduced, encouraged, and promoted, by 
a crew of rapacious ſharpers, who had made them- 
ſelves neceſſary companions to this hopeful genera- 
tion by the talents of pimping and buffoonery. 
Though they were — rr known, even by thoſe 


they preyed upon, to have no other means of earn- 
ing their hvelthood than the moſt infamous and 
fraudulent practices, they were careſſed and courted 
by theſe infatuated dupes, when a man of honour, 
who would not join in their exceſſes, would have 


been treated with the utmoſt indignity and con- 
tempt. 


- Though Peregrine, in his heart, deteſted thoſe 
abandoned courſes, and was a profeſſed enemy to 
the whole ſociety of gameſters, whom he conſidered, 
and always treated, as the ſoes of human kind, he 
was iaſenſibly accuſtomed to licentious riot, and 
even led imperceptibly into play by thoſe cormo- 
rants, ho are no leſs dangerous in the art of 
cheating than by their conſummate ſkill in work- 
ing upon the paſſions of unwary. youth. They 
are, for the moſt part, naturally cool, phlegmatic, 
and crafty, and, by a long habit of diſfimulatiop, 
have gained an abſolute dominion over the haſty 
paſſions of the heart; ſo that they engage with ma- 
nifeſt advantage over the impatience and umpetuoſity 
of a warm undeſigning temper, like that of our 
young gentleman, who, when he was heated with 
wine, mifled by example, invited on one hand, and 
defied! on the Tg: * all his maxims of caution 


and 
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and ſobriety, and, plunging into the reigning. folly 
of the place, had frequent occaſions. to moralize in 
the morning upon the loſs of the preceding night. 
Theſe penitential reflections were attended with 
i reſolutions of profiting by the expe : 
rience which he had fo dearly purchaſed; but he was 
one of thoſe philoſophers who always put off, till ano · 
ther day, the commencement of their reformation. 


CHAP. IXXX V., 


PEREGRINE receives a Letter from Harchwar, 
in Conſequence of which he repairs to the Garriſon, 
and performs the laſt Offices to his Aunt. He is vi- 
ted by. Mr. GAUuxTLET, who invites tim to bis 
1* Marriage. | ; Ne nA 
N this circle of amuſements our hero's time was 
parcelled out; and few young gentlemen of the 
age enjoyed life with greater reliſh, notwithſtandin 
thoſe intervening checks of reaſon, which ſerved 
only to whet his appetite for a repetition of the plea- 
ſures ſhe ſo prudently condemned; when he re- 
ceived the following letter, by which he determined 
to viſit his eſtate in the countĩm. 2c} 
en e | 1 tis 124 * 2098-0.- - 
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I hope you are in a better trim than your aunt, 
who hath been faft moored to her bed theſe ſeven 
weeks hy ſeveral feet of under-water lodging in her 
hold and hollop, whereby I doubt her planks are 
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her tight and eaſy, and free from ſudden ſqualls 
that might overſtrain her. And here have been the 
doctors, who have ſkuttled her lower deck, and let 
out ſix gallons of water. For my own part, I wonder 
how the devil it came there; for you know as ho it 
was a liquor ſhe neyer "took in. But as for thoſe 
fellows the doctors, they are like unſkilful carpen- 
ters, that in mending one leak make a couple; and 
ſo ſhe fills again apace. But the worſt fign of all is 
this here, ſhe won't let a drop of Nantz go betwixt 
the combings of her teeth, and has quite loſt the 
rudder of her underſtanding, whereby ſhe yaws 
woundily i in her ſpeech, palavering about ſome fo- 
reign part called the New Geereuſalem, and wiſhing 
Herſelf in a ſafe birth in the river Geordun. The 
parſon, I muſt day, ſtrives to keep her ſteady, con: 
cerning the navigation of her ſoul, and talks ye 

ſenfibly of charity and the poor, whereof ſhe h 1 
left a legacy of two hundred paunds in her will. 
And here has been Mr. Gamaliel and xour brother 
my lord, demanding entrance at the gate, in order 
to ſee her ; but I would not ſuffer them to come 
aboard, and pointed my patereroes, which made 
them ſheer off. Your ſiſter Mrs. Clover keeps clolg 
watch upon her kinſwoman without ever turping in, 
and a kind-hearted young woman it is. I ſhould 
be glad to ſee you at the garriſon, if the wind of 
py inclination fits that way; and mayhap it may 

a 


comfort to your aunt to beholg "How ong ſidę 
of her when her anchor 1s apeak. 6 no more at 


wy but reſts 25 
| Your Friend ING. 
"I And humble ſervant to command, 
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28 well as his friendſhip for-honeſt Jack, ſet out on 
horſeback for their habiration, attended by Pipes; 
who longed to ſee his old meſſmate; but, before he 


reached the garriſon, Mrs. Hatchway had given up 


the ghoſt, in the threeſcore and fifth year of her 
age. The widower ſeemed to bear his loſs with re- 
ſignation, and behaved very decently upon the oc- 
caſion, though he did not undergo thoſe dangerous 


tranſports of ſorrow, which ſome tender-hearted 


huſhands have felt at the departure of their wives. 
The lieutenant was naturally a philoſopher, and fo 
well diſpoſed to acquieſce in the diſpenſations of 
providence, that, in this as well as in every other 
emergency of his life, he firmly believed that every 
thing which happened was for the beſt, OT JOS 
Peregrine's taſk, therefore, was not ſo great in 
comforting him as in confoling his own ſiſter, who, 
with great poignancy and fincerity of grief, la- 
mented the death of the only relation with whomi 
the had maintained any intimacy of correſpondence; 
for, her mother was as implacable as ever in her 
enmity againſt her and Peregrine, and rather more 
determined in her rancour; that which was origi- 
nally a ſudden tranſport of indignation being by 


this time ſettled into a confirmed inveteracy of hate: 
As for Gam, who was now dignified by the country 
people with the appellation of the young Squire, he 


till acted in the capacity of miniſter to the caprice 
and vengeance of his mother, taking all opportu- 
nities of diſturbing Julia's peace, ſlandering her re- 
putation, and committing outrages againſt the te- 
hants and domeſtics of her huſband, who was a man 
of a quiet and timorous diſpoſition, | Fit < 19 
But the chief amuſement of young Pickle, in his 
later years, was the chace, in which he acquired 
ſome renown by his intrepidity and remarkable 
figure, which improved every day in deformity, in- 
ſomuch a to ſuggeſt a ludicrous ſcheme of revenge 
to a gentleman in the neighbourhood. Having been 
HE | 2 ronted. 
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affronted by the inſolence of Crookback, he cloath 
a large baboon that was in his paſſeſſion in a dreſs 
that reſembled the- hunting-equipage of Gam; and, 
ordering the animal to be ſet aſtride and tied upon 
the — of his keeneſt hunter, turned them out 
one day after the hounds. The horſe in a little 
time outſtripping all the reſt in the field, the rider 
was miſtaken for Gam by the whole company, 
who ſaluted him as he pale with a hollow, ob- 
ſerving that the ſquire had his uſual good luck, in 
being better mounted than his ES Pickle 
afterwards appearing in his own . perſon, created 
great aſtoniſhment among the ſpectators, one of 
whom aſked him if he had ſplit himſelf in twain, 
and pointed out his repreſentative, who was by 
this time almoſt up with the hounds: upon — 99 
the identical Gam went in purſuit of the — 
When he overtook him, he was ſo much en 
at the counterfeit that he attacked the CONE 
in hand, and, in all probability, l have fo 
ficed him to- his reſentment, had not he been pre- 
vented by the other foxhunters. The interpoſed 
in order to make up the difference betwixt two 
brothers of the ſport, and were equally ſurpriſed 
and diverted when they diſtinguiſhed the quality 
of Crookback's — which they reſcued from 
his rage, and re-conveyed to its maſter. ä 
Peregrine; at the requeſt of his friend Jack, 
took charge of his aunt's funeral, to which his pa- 


rents were invited, though they. did not think pro- 


per to appear, or pay the leaſt regard to his ſolici- 
tations, when he defired permiſſion to wait * 
them in perſon. Nevertheleſs, old Gamaliel, 

the inſtigation of his wife, afterwards, obtained — 
order from Doctors Commons, obbgipg, Hatchway 
to produce the will of his wife, on the ſuppoſition 
that ſhe had begueathed- to him ſome part of 

money which (he knew) was at her on diſpoſal. 
Bat from, this er he reaped us ober gde 
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than that of finding himſelf altogether neglected by 
the teſtatrix, who had left all her effects to = 
huſband, except one thouſand pounds, with her 
jewels, to. Julia's daughter, the benefaQtion men- 
tioned in the lieutenant's letter, and ſome inconſi- 
derable legacies to her fayourite domeſtics. 8 
A few days after the interment of this good lady, 
our hero was agreeably ſurpriſed with a viſit from 
his friend Godfrey, who had come to England in 
conſequence of that promotion which he owed to 
his intereſt, though the ſoldier himſelf placed it to 
the credit of a certain courtier who had formerly 
promiſed to befriend him, and now, finding his 
advancement unowned, very modeſtly arrogated the 
merit of it to himſelf. He communicated his good 
fortune to Pickle, who complimented him upon it 
as an event of which he had no precognition; and 
at the ſame time told him, that, in conſequence of 
his preferment, his couſin at Windſor had con- 
ſented. to his being immediately united in the bands 
of wedlock with his lovely Sophy ; that the wed- 
ding-day was already fixed; and that nothing 
would be wanting to his happineſs if Peregrine 
would honour the nuptials with his preſence. ; 
Our hero accepted the invitation with great ea» 
gerneſs when he learned that Emilia would be there 
in quality of bride's maid; and now repeated what 
he had formerly written to his friend, namely, that 
he was not only willing, but extremely impatient to 
atone for his mad behaviour to that young lady, by 
laying: himſell and his whole fortune at her feet. 
Godfrey thanked him for bis honourable intention, 
and promiſed 40 uſe his influence, and that of So- 
phy, in his behalf, though he ſeemed dubious 
their ſucceſs, an account of his ſiſter's delicacy, 
yhich could get pardon the leaſt ſhadow of diſre-· 
ect. He owned, indeed, he way nqt gertain that 


would appear in the ſame company with Pickle ; 
but, as ſhe had made no ſtipulations on that ſcore, 


he 
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he would interpret her ſilence in the moſt favourable 
manner, and keep her in ignorance of his deſign 
until ſhe ſhould find it too late to retract with 
any decency. The hope of ſeeing and con- 
verſing with Emilia, and perhaps of being recon- 
ciled to her, after having ſuffered ſo much and fo 
long from her diſpleaſure, raiſed a tumult of ideas 
in his breaſt, and produced a ſtrange 1nquietude of 
joy and perturbation. Gauntlet: having ſtayed with 
him a few days, and ſignified the time appointed 
for his eſpouſals, took his leave in order to prepare 
for the occafion ; while Peregrine, with his friend 
Hatchway, made a tour among his acquaintance 
in the country, with a view of ſounding their incli- 
nations touching a project which he had lately con- 
ceived of offering himſelf as a candidate for a cer- 
tain borough in the neighbourhood at the enſuing 
election for members of parliament. | ; 
This ſcheme, which was ſuggeſted to him by 
one of his quality-patrons, would have ſucceeded 
according to his wiſh, had the election taken place 
immediately ; but, before that happened, his in- 
tereſt was overbalanced by ſome imall accidents 
that will be recorded in the ſequel. In the mean 
time he repaired to Windſor on the eve of his 
friend's marriage, and underſtood from Godfrey 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he and So- 
phy could prevail upon his ſiſter to be preſent at 
the wedding when ſhe was informed that her lover 
was invited; and that her conſent had net been 
obtained until they had promiſed, on the- part of 
Peregrine, that he ſhould not renew the old topie, 
nor even ſpeak to her in the ſtyle of a former ac- 
22ͤ;ö;õ— DONT IRA £16 De Lend. 
Our young gentleman was nettled at this preli- 
minary, to which, however, he ſaid he would 
adhere; and, ſo well did he think himſelf fortified 
that he reſolved to 
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pehave towards her with ſuch indifference as would, 
he hoped, mortify her vanity, and thereby puniſh 
her for the 8 of her diſpoſition. Armed 
with theſe ſentiments, he was next day introduced 
by Godfrey to the bride, who received hit with 
her uſual ſweetneſs of temper and affability; and 
Emilia being preſent, he ſaluted her with a diſtant 
bow, which ſhe acknowledged with a cold court ſy, 
and an aſpect of ice. Though - this deportment 
confirmed his diſpleaſure, her beauty undermined 
his reſolution ; he thought her charms, were infi- 
nitely improved ſince their laſt! parting, ' and, a 
thouſand fond images recurring to his imagination, 
he felt his whole foul diflolving into tenderneſs and 
ve. | * | fy 
„ order to baniſh thoſe dangerous ideas, he en- 
deavoured to enter into a converſation with Sephy, 
on the ſubject of the approaching ceremony; but 
his tongue performed its office awkwardly, his eyes 
were attracted towards Emilia as if they had been 
ſubje ct to the power of faſcination; in ſpite of 
all his efforts, a deep ſigh eſcaped from his boſom, 
and his whole appearance indicated anxiety and con- 


aun. 0 . | 
The bridegroom perceiving his condition abridged 
the viſit, and, having conducted his companion 
to his own lodgings, his concern at having 


been the innocent occaſion of his uneaſineſs by ex- 
poſing him to the fight of Emilia, which he per- 
ceived had given him pain. Peregrine, who had 
by this time recollected the dictates of his pride, 
aflured him, that he was very much deceivect as to 
the cauſe of his diſorder, which was no other than 
a ſudden qualm, to which he had been for ſome + 
time ſubject; and, to ſhew him how philoſo- 
phically he could bear the diſdain of Emilia, which, 
with all deference to her conduct, he could not help 
thinking a. little too ſevere, he deſired, as tlie 
bridegroom had made preparation for a pre 
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ball in the evening, that he would provide Him 
with an agreeable partner ; in which cafe he would 
exhibit undoubted proofs of the tranquillity of his 
heart. © I was in hopes (anſwered Godfrey) of 
being able, with the affiſtance of Sophy, to make 
up matters between you and my fiſter, and for that 
reaſon kept her unengaged to any other 2 
for the night ; but, ſince ſhe was fo peeviſhly ob- 
ſtinate, I ſhall take care to Ko om you with 
4 very handſome young , whoſe Partner will 
not be ſorry to exchange Sos r Emilia: 

The thouguts of having an opportunity to coquet 
with another woman, under the eye of this impla- 
cable miftreſs, ſupported his ſpirits during the 
ceremony which put Gauntlet in poſſeſſion of his 
heart's defire ; and, by means of this cordial; he 
fund himſelf ſo undiſturbed at dinner, though 
he ſat oppofite to his fair enemy, that he was able 
to paſs fome occafional jokes upon the new-married 
couple with ſome appearance of mirth and _Y 
humour. Nor did Emily any otherwiſe" 
affected by his preſence than by excepting him 
from tlie participation of thoſe genial regards 
which ſhe diftributed to the reſt df the company. 
This eaſineſs of behaviour on her fide reimforeed 
bis reſolution, by giving him pretence to call 
her ſenfibility in queffion; for he could not con- 
ceive how any woman of acute feelings could fit un- 
riofed in preſence of a man with whom ſhe had 
Tuch recent and intimate connexieni; not -confider< 
ing that ſhe had muclhi more-reaſon to coriderth His 
afteCtation of uncencern, afid that her external de- 
portmient might, like his ny” be an para 
and-reſentriient. ' | Wo 

This conteſt, in peint If ame, 
tinued till night, when the company wa nr 
tor dancing, afd Peregrine began the uh 
walking a minuet with' the bride; then he ; 
out the young 16y to whom he was tecofnmende 
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by: Gauntlet, being very well pleaſed to ſes that 
ber perſon was ſuch as might have inſpired even 


Emily herſelf with jealouſy, though, at; the Jams 


time, he perceived his miſtreſs coupled with a 
gay young officer, whom (with all due deference 


to his own qualifications) he conſidered as no deſ- 
icable ri However, he himſelf firſt began 


| Hofftilities, by becoming all on a ſudden particular 


with his partner, whom he aſſailed with flattering 
compliments, that ſoon introduced the ſubject of 


love, upon which he expatiated with _ art and 
elocution, ufing not only the faculty of ſpeech, but 


alſo the language of the eyes, in which he das a 
2 connoiſſeur. | 27051 

This behaviour ſoon manifeſted elk to the 
whole aſſembly, the greateſt part of whom believed 
that he was in good earneſt captivated by the 


charms of his partner; while Emilia, penetrating 


into his deſign, turned his own artillery upon him- 
ſelf, by ſeeming to liſten with 'pleafure to the ad- 
dreſſes of his rival, who was no novice in the art 
making love: ſne even affected uncommon vivacity, 


and giggied aloud at every whiſper which he con- 


d ber ear, inſomuch that ſhe, in her 
Horde ſpeculation to the company, who. imagine 
che young. ſolder had made ron of the bride- 

a d= 22d 
Pickle himeIf began to cheriſh the ſame — 4.— 


which gradually invaded his humour, and; at 


length, filled his boſom with rage. He. ſtrove: te 
ſuppreſs his indignation, and called every eonfis 
deration of vanity and revenge to his aid : he eng 
deayoured to wean his eyes from the fatal 
that diſturbed him, but they would not 'obey bis 
direction and command; he wi hirafels. des 
prived of all ſenſation, when he her la 
and ſmile upon the officer; andi, in the} courſe, 
country-dancing, when he was obliged to join hand 
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and kindled a flame within him which he could not 
contain. In & word, his endeavours to conceal. the 
ſituation of his thoughts were ſo violent, that his 
eo ꝗſtitution could not ertlure the ſhock; the ſwear 


ran down his fotehead in a ftream; the colour va- 


niſhetl from his cheeks, his knees began to totter, 
and tis eye-ſight to fail: ſo that he muſt have fallen 
2 his full length upon the floor, had not he retired 
abruptly into anotlier room, where he threw 
himſelf upon 4 conch, and faintet. 

In this condition he was found by: 125 Gefen 
wh, ſeeing him withdraw with fuch fymptoms of 
diſorder, followed him thither ;- and, when he 
recovered the uſe of his faculties, preſſed him to 
make uſe of a bed in that hbuſe rather than ex- 

fe himſelf in the night-air by going home to 

lis own lodgings; but, not being able to- Prevail 
him to accept the offer, he wrapped him up 
in a cloak, and, conducting him to the inn where 
he lodged, helped him to undreſs and go to bed, 
where he was immediately ſeized with a violent 
fit of the ague. Godfrey behaved with great ten- 
derneſs, and would have actually borne him com- 
all night, : notwithſtanding the circumſtances 
of Ly th own ſituation, had not his friend inſiſted 
upon his returnipg to the company, and making 
his apology | to er N for his ſudden e 
ware 4 07 ne 


0 This was 4 ſtep abſclutely ede 
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tialintaining the quiet” of the "afſemibly; which he 


found in great conſternation, occaſioned by his 
abſence; for, ſome of the ladies ſeeing the bride- 


| ger? follow the. ſtranger in his retreat, the mean- 


did not comprehend, began to 
Emilia, upon pretence of 
that ſuppoſition, was ſo much alarmed, that ſhe 
could not ſtand, path Was _ to * recourle ton 


of which they 
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The bride, who underſtood the whole myſtery, 
was the only perſon that acted with deliberation 
and compoſure; ſhe imputed Emilia's diſorder to 
the right cauſe, which was no other than concern 
for the condition of her lover, and aſſured the 
ladies there was nothing 8 in Mr. Pickle's 
going off, he being ſubject to fainting- fits, by 
Sick he was often overtaken without any previous 
notice. The arrival of Gauntlet confirmed the 
truth of this declaration: he made an apology to the 
company in the name of his friend, who, he told 
them, was ſuddenly taken ill; and they returned 
to their diverſion of dancing, with this variation: 
Emilia was ſo diſordered and fatigued, that ſhe 
begged to be excuſed from A the exerciſe ; 
and. Peregrine's partner, being diſengaged, was 
paired with the young officer, for whom ſhe was 
originally deſigned. 

Mean while, the bride withdrew into another 
apartment with her ſiſter, and expoſtulated with 
her upon her cruelty to Mr. Pickle, aſſuring her, 
from Godfrey's information, that he had undergone 
a ſevere fit on her account, which, in all likelihood, 
would have a dangerous effect upon his conſtitution. 
Though Emily was inflexible in her anſwers to the 
kind remonſtrances of the gentle Sophy, her heart 
was melting with the — of pity and love; 
and, finding herſelf unable to perform the duty of 
her function in putting the bride to bed, ſhe retired 
to her own chamber, and, in fecret, ſympathize l 
with the diſtemper of her lover. = 
In the morning, as early as decency would per- 
mit him to leave the arms of his dear wife, captain 
Gauntlet made a viſit to Peregrine, who had paſſed 
a very tedious and uneaſy night, having been fub- 


jo. to ſhort intervals of delirium, — ge | 


pes had found it very difficult to keep 


belayed. He owned indeed to Godfrey, that his 
imagination had been haunted by the ideas of Emi? 
_ 
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lia and het officer, which tormented him t6/'an 
unſpeakable degree of anguiſh and diſtraction; and 
that he would rather ſuffer death than a repetition 
of ſuch excruciating reflections. He was, however, 
comforted by his friend, who aſſured him, that his 
ſiſter's inclination would in time prevail over all the 
endeavours of reſentment and pride, illuſtrating 
this aſſeveration by an account of the. manner in 
which ſhe was affected by the knowledge of his diſ- 
order, and adviſing him to implore the mediation; of 
Sophy, in a letter which ſhe-ſhould communicate 
a enen ban i naeh bet e e 

This was an opportunity which our hero thought 
too favourable to be neglected ;. calling for paper; 
he ſat up in his bed, and, in the firſt tranſports of 
his emotion, wrote the following petition to God- 
frey's amiable wife: %% Hils e, \ Dowung 


1 


ITIIE affliction. of a contrite heart can never 
appeal to your benevolence in vain, and therefore I 
preſume to approach you, in this ſeaſon of delight, 
with the language of ſorrow, requeſting - that you 
will eſpouſe the cauſe of an ND lover: who 
mourns. with unutterable anguiſh over his ruined 
hope; and intercede for my pardon with that divine 
creature, whom, in the in rance and exceſs of 
paſſion, I have ſo mortally offended. Good hea- 
ven! is my guilt inexpiable? Am I excluded from 
all hope of remiſſion? Am ] devoted to miſery and 
deſpair? I have offered all the atonement which the 

moſt perfect and ſincere penitence could eſt; 
| 8 1 — humility and repentance. If her 
reſentment would purſue me to the grave, let her 
ſignify her pleaſure; and may I be branded with 
the name of yillain, and remembered with in- 
amy and deteſtation to all paſterity, if I heſitate 
one moment in ſacrificing à life which: is odious 
All d VI 09% 


ſatisfied with | the pangs 
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to Emilia Ah! madam, while I thus por forth 
the effuſions of my grief and diſtraction, I look 
around the apartment in which 1 he, and every 
well-known object that falutes my view recals to 
my remembrance that fond, that happy, day, on 
which the fair, the good, the tender-hearted Sophy 
became my advocate N I was a ftranget to her 
acquaintance, and effected a tranſporting reconci- 
liation between me and that ſame inchantin | 
that is now ſo imnglacably incenſed. If ſhe is not 

remorſe and diſappoint- 

ment, the tranſports of madneſs I have undergone z 
let her preſcribe what farther penance ſhe thinks 

ht to endure; and, when I decline her ſentence, 

let me be the object of her eternal diſdain. 

I commit myſelf, dear madam | dear Sophy | dear 

pee of my friend! to your kind interpoſition. 
know you will manage my cauſe as a concet 
on which my happineſs intirely ene and 


hope  evety thing from your compaſſion and bene- 
ficenee, While I tear every thing from her rigour 
and barbarity. Yes! 1 call it barbarity, a ſavage- 
neſs of delicacy altogether inconſiſtent with the ten- 
derneſs of human nature; and may the moſt abject 
contempt” be my portion if I live under its ſcourge | 
But I begin to rave. I e you by your own 
hurhanity and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, I conjure 
you by your love for the man whom heaven hath 
decreed your protector, to employ your influence 


with that angel of wrath in behalf of 
' Your obliged and 
| Obedient ſervatit, _ 
| ici. 


This epiſtle was immediately tranſmitted by God- 
frey to his wife, who peruſed it with marks of the 
moſt humane ſympathy; and carrying it into her 
ſiſter's chamber, © here is fomething (ſai ay pre- 

© 4g 2 
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ſenting the paper) which I muſt. recommend to 
your ſerious attention.” Emilia, who had imme- 
diately gueſſed the meaning of this addreſs, abſo- 


lutely refuſed to look upon it, or even to hear it 


read, till her brother, entering her apartment, 


. reprimanded her ſharply for her obſtinacy and pride, 


aàͤccuſed her of folly and diſſimulation, and entered 


— 


fo warmly into the intereſts of his friend, that ſhe 


thought him unkind in his remonſtrances, and, 


burſting into a flood of tears, reproached him with 
partiality and want of affection. Godfrey, who en- 
tertained the moſt perfect love and veneration for 
his fifter, "aſked pardon for having giving offence, 
and, kiffing the drops from her fair eyes, begged 
ſhe would, for his ſake, liſten to the declaration of 
his friend. * ESD oil Yak 

Thus ſolieited, the could not refuſe to hear the 
letter, which when he had repeated, ſhe lamented 
her own fate in being the occaſion of ſo much un- 
eaſineſs, deſired her brother to aſſure Mr. Pickle 
that ſhe was not a voluntary enemy to his peace; on 
the contrary, ſhe wiſhed him all happineſs, though 
ſhe hoped he would not blame her for conſulting her 
own, in avoiding any future explanation or con- 
nexion with a perſon whoſe correſpondence ſhe 
found herſef under a neceſſity to renounce. 
In vain did the new-married couple exhauſt their 
eloquence in attempting to prove, that the repara- 
tion which our hero had offered was adequate to the 
injury ſhe had ſuſtained ; that, in reconciling herſelf 
to a penitent lover, who ſubſcribed to her own 
terms of ſubmiſſion, her honour would be acquitted 
by the moſt ſcrupulous and ſevere judges of deco- 
rum; and that her inflexibility would be juſtly 
aſcribed to the pride and inſenſibility of her heart. 
She turned a deaf ear to all their arguments, exhor- 
tations, and intreaties, and threatened to leave the 
houſe immediately if they would not promiſe to drop 
that fubject of difcourſe. * 
1 Tr Godfrey, 
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Godfrey, very much chagrined at the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of his endeavours, returned to his friend, and 
made as favourable a report of the affair as the na- 
ture of his converſation with Emilia would permit: 
but, as he could not avoid mentioning het reſolu- 
tion in the cloſe, Peregrine was obliged to drink 
again the bitter draught of diſappointment, which 
put his paſſions into ſuch a ſtate of agitation as pro- 
duced a ſhort ecſtaſy of deſpair, in which he acted 
2 thouſand extravagancies. This paroxyſm, how- 
ever, ſoon ſubſided into a ſettled reſerve of gloomy 
reſentment, which he in ſecret indulged, detaching 
himſelf as ſoon as poſſible from the company of the 
ſoldier on 8 of retiring to reſt. | | 
While he lay ruminating upon the circumſtances 
of his preſent ſituation, his friend Pipes, who knew 
the cauſe of his anxiety, and firmly believed that 
Emilia loved his maſter in her heart, howſoever ſhe 
might attempt to diſguiſe her ſentiments; I ſay, 
Thomas was taken with a conceit which he thought 
would ſet every thing to rights, and therefore put it { 
Mm execution without farther delay. Laying afide 3 
his hat, he ran directly to the houſe of Sophy's | 
father, and affecting an air of ſurprize and conſter- 
nation, to which he had never before been ſubject, 
thundered at the door with ſuch an alarming knock 
as in a moment brought the whole family into the 
ball. When he was admitted, he began to gape, 
ſtare, and pant, at the ſame time, and made no re- 
ply, when Godfrey aſked what was the matter, till 
rs. Gauntlet expreſſed her apprehenſions about his lj 
_ maſter. When Pickle's name was mentioned, he 1 
ſeemed to make an effort to ſpeak, and in a bellow- | 
ing tone pronounced, Brought himſelf up, ſplit 
my top-ſails!” So ſaying he pointed to his own 
neck, and roſe upon his tiptoes, by way of explain - 
ing the meaning of his words. 
- Godfrey, without ſtaying to aſk another queſtion, ll 
ruſhed out, and flew towards the inn, with the ut- 
79k 8 3 | moſt 
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moſt horror and concern; while Sophy, who did 
not rightly underſtand the language of the meſſen- 
ger, addreſſing herſelf to him a ſecond time, ſaid 
with great eafrneſtneſs, “ I hope no accident has 
happened to Mr. Pickle !' „ No accident at all 
(replied Tom); he has only hanged himſelf for love.” 
Theſe words had ſcarcely proceeded from his mouth, 
when Emilia, who ſtood- liſtening at the -parlour- 
door, ſhrieked aloud, and dropped down ſenſeleſs 
upon the floor; while her fiſter, who was almoſt 
equally ſhocked at the intelligence, had recourſe to 
the aſſiſtance of her maid, by whom ſhe was ſup- 
pon Napa "33D Ne ale! 
Pipes, hearing Emily's voice, congratulated him- 
ſelf upon the ſucceſs of his ftratagem. He ſpran 
to her aſſiſtance, and, lifting her up into an eaſy 
chair, ſtood by her until he ſaw her recover from 
her ſwoon, and heard her call upon his maſter's 
name with all the frenzy of deſpairing love. Then 
he bent his courſe back to the inn, overjoyed at the 
opportunity of telling Peregrine what a confeſſion 
he had extorted from his miſtreſs, and extremely 
vain of this proof of his own ſagaci yx. 
In the mean time Godfrey, arriving at the houſe 
in which he ſuppoſed this fatal cataſtrophe had hap- 
pened, ran up ftairs to Peregrine's chamber without 
ſtaying to make any inquiry below; and, find! 
the door locked, burſt it open with one ſtroke — 
his foot. But what was his amazement, when, upon 
entrance, our hero, ſtarting up from the bed, faluted 
him with a boiſterous exclamation of Z—— ds | 
who's there?“ He was ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſh- 
ment,” which alſo riveted him to the place where he 
ſtood, ſcarcely crediting the teſtimony of his ſenſes 
till Peregrine, with an air of diſcontent which de- 
noted him diſpleaſed with his intruſion, diſpelled 
his apprehenſion by a ſecond addreſs, ſaying, 1 
ſee you confider me as a friend by your uſing me 


The 


* 
* 


without ceremony 
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- The ſoldier, thus convinced aof the falle hood of 
the information he had received, began to imagine 
that Pickle had projected the plan which was ex- 
ecuted by his ſervant; and, looking it as 4 
piece of unjuſtifiable fineſſe which — e attended 
with very melancholy conſequences to ds ſiſter or 
wife, he anſwered in a ſupercilious tone, that Mr, 
Pickle muſt blame himſelf for the — of 
his repoſe, which was entire] owing t the 

Fires ſet on foot. OT Tot 

Pickle, who was the child of paſſion, and” more 

than half mad with impatience before” this viſit, 


hearing himſelf treated in ſuch a cavalier nin, 


advanced cloſe up to Godfrey's breaſt, and aſſumin 
a ſtern, or rather frantic, countenance, “ Hark ye, 
Sir (aid he), you miſtake if you think I jeſt; Tam 
in downright earneſt, I aſſure you.” Gauntlet; who 
was not 2 man to be brow-beaten, ſeeing himſelf 
thus bearded by a perſon of whoſe conduct he had; 
he thought, reaſon to complain, put on his military 
look of defiance, and erecting his cheſt, replied 
with an exalted voice, Mr. Pickle, whether you 
were in jeſt or earneſt, you muſt give me leave to 
tell you, that the ſcheme was childiſh, unſeaſon- 
able, and unkind, not to give it a harſher term.“ 
„Death! Sir, (cried our adyenturer,) you trifle with 
my diſquiet: if there is any meaning in your inſi- 
nuation, explain yourſelf, and then J ſhall know 
what anſwer it will befit me to give.“ I came 
with very different ſentiments (rel umed the ſoldier); 
but, fince you urge me to expoſtulation, and behave 
with ſuch unprovoked'loftineſs of diſpleaſure, I will; 
without circumlocution, tax you with having com- 
mitted an -outrage upon the peace of my family,” in 
ſending your fellow to alarm us with ſuch an abrupt 
account of your having done violence upon your- 
ſelf.” Peregrine, confounded at this imputation, 
ſtood filent, : with a -moſt ſavage aſpect of ſurpriſe, 
A to know the circumſtance to which his accuſer 
84 alluded, 
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alluded, and incenſed to find it beyond the ſphere 
of his comprehenſion. 1 Ponce tri oy 
While theſe two irritated friends ftood fronting 
each other with mutual indignation 1n their-eyes and 
attitudes, they were joined by Pipes, who, without 
bom, the leaſt notice of the fituation in which be 
found them, told his maſter, that he might up with 
the-top-gallant maſts of his heart, and out with his 
rejoicing; pendants; for, as to miſtreſs Emily, he 
had clapt her helm a-weather, the veſſel wore, and 
now . ſhe was upon the other | tack, ſtanding right 
into the harbour of his good-will - Belt: 
Peregrine, who was not yet a connoiſſeur in the 
terms of his lacquey, commanded him, upon pain 
of his diſpleaſure, to be more explicit in his intelli- 
gence; and, by dint of divers queſtions, obtained 
a perſect knowledge of the ſcheme which he had 
put in execution for his ſervice. This information 
1 him not a little; he would have chaſtiſed 
is ſervant upon the ſpot for his temerity, had he 
not plainly perceived that the fellow's intention was 
to promote his eaſe and ſatisfaction: and, on the 
other hand, he knew not how to acquit himſelf of 
the ſuſpicion which he ſaw Godfrey entertain of his 
being the prejector of the plan without condeſcend- 
ing to an explanation, which his preſent diſpoſition 
could not brook. After ſome pauſe, however, turn- 
ing to Pipes with a ſevere frown, ** Raſcal ! (ſaid 
he) this is the ſecond time I have ſuffered in the 
opinion of that lady by your ignorance and pre- 
ſumption ;- if ever you intermeddle in my affairs for 
the future, without expreſs order and direction, by 
all that's ſacred ! I will put you to death without 


mercy. Away, and let my horſe be ſaddled this 
inſtant.” ” | 


Pipes having withdrawn in order to perform this 
jece of duty, our young gentleman, addreſſing 

fiimſelf agin to the ſoldier, and laying his hand 
upon his breaſt, ſaid with a ſolemnity of regard, 
2 Captain 
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« Captain Gauntlet, upon my honour, I am altoge- 
ther innocent of that ſhallow device which you im- 


ute to my invention; and I do not think you do 


juſtice either to my intellects or honour in £ 


me capable of ſuch inſolent abſurdity. As for your 


ſiſter,” have once in my life affronted her in the 
madneſs and. impetuoſity of deſire; but I have made 
ſuch acknowledgements, and offered ſuch atone- 
ment, as few women of her ſphere would have re- 
fuſed ; and, before God | I have determined to en- 
dure every torment of diſappointment and deſpair 
rather than proftrate myſelf again to the cruelty of 
her unjuſtifiable pride.” So ſaying, he ſtalked ſud- 
denly down ftairs, and took horſe immediately, his 
ſpirits being ſupported by reſentment, which prompt- 
ed him to vow within himſelf, that he would ſeek 
conſolation for the diſdain of Emilia in the poſſeſſion 
of the firſt willing wench he ſhould meet upon the 
road. | N 

While he ſet out for the garriſon with theſe ſen · 
timents, Gauntlet, in a ſuſpenſe between anger, 
ſhame, and concern, returned to the houſe of his 
father-in-law, where he found his ſiſter ſtill violently 
agitated from the news of Peregrine's death; the 
myſtery of which he forthwith unravelled, recount- 
ing at the ſame -time the particulars of the conver- 
ſation which had happened at the inn, and deſcrib- 
ing the demeanor of Pickle with ſome expreſſions of 
aſperity, which were neither agreeable to Emilia, 
nor approved by the gentle Sophy, who tenderly 
chid him, for allowing Peregrine to depatt in terms 
of miſunderſtanding. Fo | 
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PzREGRINE ſets ont for the Garriſon, and meets with 
 -&-Nympb of tbe Road, whom be'takes into Keeping, 
in metamorphoſes'into'a ſint Laß. 
FJ x-the mean time our hero jogged along in a pro- 
found revery, which was —— ns. Joy 2 
woman and her daughter, who ſolicited him for alms 
as he paſſed them on the road. The girl was about 
the age of ſixteen, and, notwithſtanding the wretched 
equipage in which ſhe appeared, exhibited to his 
view a fet of agreeable features, enlivened with the 
complexion of health and cheerfulneſs. The reſo- 
lution I have already mentioned was ſtill warm in 
his imagination; and he looked upon this young 
mendicant as a very proper object for the perform- 
ance of his vow. He therefore entered into a con- 
ference with the mother, and for a ſmall ſum of 
money purchaſed her property in the wench, who 
did not require much courtſhip and intreaty before 
ſhe confented to accompany him to any place that 
he ſhould appoint'for her habitation; 
This contract being ſettled to his ſatisfaction, he 
ordered Pipes to ſeat his acquiſition behind him 
upon the crapper, and, alighting at the firſt public 
houſe which they found upon the road, he wrote a 
letter to Hatchway, defiring him to receive this 
hedge inamorata, and direct her to be cleaned and 
cloathed in a decent manner with all expedition, fo 
that ſhe ſhould be touchable upon his arrival, which 
(on that account) he would defer for the ſpace of 
one day. This billet, together with the girl, he 
committed to the charge of Pipes, after having laid 
ſtrong injunctions upon him to abſtain from all at- 


tempts. upon her chaſtity, and ordered him to 
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the beſt of his way to the garriſon, while he himſelf 
croſſed the country to a market-town 3 he mw 
poſed to ſpend the night, 

Tom, thus cautioned; proceeded with his cl 
and, being naturally taciturn, ws not his lips 
until he had performed the beſt half of — 2 
But Thomas, notwithſtanding his irony appearance, 
was in reality compoſed of fleſn and blood. His 
defire being titillated by the contact of a buxom 
wench, whoſe right arm embraced his middle as he 
rode, his thou — began to mutiny againſt his 
maſter, and he Found 1t almoſt impoſſible to- with= 
ſtand the temptation of making love. 

Nevertheleſs, he wreſtled with theſe rebellious | 
ſuggeſtions with all the reaſon that Heaven had 
enabled him to exert; and, that being totally over- 
come, his victorious paſſion ſuddenly broke out in 
this addreſs. 'Sblood! I believe maſter thinks I 
have no more ſtuff in my body than a dried had- 
dock, to turn me adrift in the dark with ſuch a 
ſpanker. Dye think he don't, my dear?” To this 
queſtion his fellow-traveller replied, ** Swanker | 

anan! And the lover reſumed. his ſuit, ſaying, 
“ Oons! how you tickle my timber! Something 
ſhoots from your arm, through my ſtowage, to the 
very keel-ſtone, Har't you got quick-filver-in your 
hand ?” 55 Quickſilver | (ſaid the lady,) D—mn the 
filver that has croſſed my hand this month: Dye 
think if I had filver I ſhouldn't buy me a ſmock :? 
* Adfooks! you baggage (cried the lover), you 
ſhouldn't want a fmock nor a petticoat neither if you 
could have a kindneſs for a true-hearted ſailor, as 
ſound and as ſtrong as a nine-inch cable, that — 
keep all clear above board, and every thing ſnug 
under the hatches.” ( Curſe your gum (ſaid the 
charmer), what's your gay balls and es your hatchets 
to me?“ . Do but let us bring: to a little (anſwered 
the woer, whoſe appetite was by this time whetted 
* moſt ravenous degree), and T'll teach 2 
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box the compaſs,” my dear. Ah! you ſtrapper, 


What a. jolly bitch you are!“ “ Bitch! (exclaimed 


this modern Dulcinea, incenſed at the opprobrious 
term,) fuch a bitch as your mother, you dog. 
D—2a you! Ive a good mind to box your jaws inſtead 
of your comepiſs. Til let you know as how I am 
meat for your maſter, you ** d. You 
are worſe than a dog, you old flinty- faced, flea- bit- 
ten, ſcrub: a dog wears his own coat, but you wear: 
1 n 
duch à torrent a S Irom-a per- 
fon who had no cloaths at all —— the — 9 
love into choler and he threatened to diſmount and 
ſeize her to a tree, when ſhe ſhould have a taſte of his 
cat-and-nine-tails athwart her quarters; but, inſtead 
of being intimidated by his menaces, ſhe-ſet him at 
defiance, and held forth with ſuch a flow of elo- 
quence as would have entitled her to a conſiderable 
ſhare of reputation even among the nymphs of Bil- 
lingſgate; for, this young lady, over and above a 
natural genius for altercation, had her talents culti- 
vated among the venerable ſociety of weeders, pod- 
ders, and hoppers, with whom ſhe had aſſociated 
from her tender years. No wonder, then, that ſhe 
ſoon obtained a complete victory over Pipes, who 
(as the reader may have obſerved) was very little ad- 
dicted to the exerciſe of ſpeech : indeed, he was 
utterly diſconcerted by her volubility of tongue; 
and, being altogether unfurniſhed- with anſwers to 
the diftin&t periods of her diſcourſe, very. wiſely 
choſe. to ſave himſelf the expence of breath and ar- 


£ 2 by giving, her a full ſwing of cable, ſo that 


e might bring herſelf up; while he rode onwards, 
in ſilent compoſure, without taking any more notice 


of his fair fellow- traveller than if ſhe had been his 


maſter s elaak - bag. ( ol ed wy (14s 
In ſpite of all the diſpatch he could make it was 
late before he arrived at the garriſon, where he de- 


livered the letter and the lady to the lieutenant, who 
„ no 
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no ſooner underſtood the intention of his friend 
than he ordered all the tubs in the houſe to be car- 
tied into the hall and filled with water. Tom, ha- 
ving provided himſelf with ſwabs and bruſhes, di- 
veſted the fair ſtranger of her variegated _ 
_ was immediately committed to the 

performed n * ſoft and ſleek perſon — 
cy of feru ding, as it is practiſed on-board 
the king's ſhips of war. Yet the nymph herſelf did 
not ſubmit to this purification without PIE ' 
She curſed the director, who was upon the ſpot, 
with many abuſive alluſions to his wooden leg; and 
as for Pipes, the operator, ſhe employed her talons 
ſo effectually upon his face, that the blood ran over 
his noſe in ſundry ſtreams; and next morning, when 
thoſe rivulets were dry, his countenance reſembled 
the rough bark of a plum- tree, plaſtered with 
Nevertheleſs, he did his duty with great — 
ance, cut off her hair clote tothe ſcalp, handled 
his bruthes with dexterity, applied his ſwabs of dif- 
ferent magnitude and texture, as the caſe required: 
and, laſtly, rinſed the whole body with a _—_— 
pales of cold water, diſcharged upon her head. 

Thefe ablutions being executed, he dried her vic 
towels, accommodated; her with a clean ſhift,: and, 
ating the part of a-valet-de-chambre, cloathed her 
from head to foot in clean and decent apparel which 
had belonged to Mrs. Hatchway; by which means. 
her appearance was altered fo much for the better, 
that, when Peregrme arrived next day, he could 
ſcarcely believe his own eyes. He was, for that rear 
fon, extremely well pleaſed with his purchaſe, and 
now reſolved to indulge a whim which ſeized bim at 
the very inſtant of his arrival. 

He had (as I believe the reader will readily allow) 
made confiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of cha- 
racter, from the higheſt rank to the moſt humble 
ſtation, of life, and found it diverſiſied in the ſame 
manner, through every degree of ſubordination and 


precedency : 
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precedeticy : nay, he moreover obſerved, that the 
converſation of thoſe who are dignified with the ap- 


pellation of polite company is neither more 


nor entertaining than that whiek is met with among 


the lower claſſes of munkind; and that the only 


eſſential difference, in point of demeanor, is the 


form of an education, which the meaneſt capacity 


can acquire without mueh ſtudy or application. 
Poſſeſſed of this notion, he determined to take the 
young mendicant under his own tutorage and in- 
ſtruction. In conſequence of which he boped lie 
ſhould; in a few werks, be able to produce her in 
company as an accompliſhed young lady of un- 
common wit and an excellent underſtanding. 

This extravagant plan he forthwith began to ex- 
ecute with great eagerneſs and induſtry ;; and his 
endeavours ſucceeded even beyond his expectation. 


The obſtacle, in ſurmounting of which he found the 


eſt difficulty, was an inveterate- habit of ſwears 
ing, which had been indulged from her [infancy 
and confirmed by the example of thoſe among — 
ſhe had lived. However, ſhe had the rudiments of 
good ſenſe from nature, which taught her to liſten 
to wholeſome advice, and was fo docile as to com- 
prehend and retain the leſſons which her governor 
recommended to her attention; inſomuch that he 
ventured, in a few days, to preſent her at table, 
among a ſet of country ſquires, to whom ſbe was 
introduced as niece to the lieutenant. In chat ca- 
pacity the fat with becoming uneafineſs of mien (for 
ſhe was as void of the mauvaiſe honte as any ducheſs 


in the land), bowed very graciouſſy to the compli- 


ments of the gentlemen; and, though ſhe-ſaid little 
or nothing, becauſe ſhe was previouſly cautioned on 
that ſcore, "the more than once gave way to laughter, 
and her mirth happened to be pretty well timed. 
In a word, the attracted: the plane and admiration 
2 — gueſts, who, after the was withdraven,! com- 

plimented 
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plimented Mr. Hatchway upori the beauty, —— 
and good-humaur, of his kinfwoman. - 


But what contributed more than any other! cir- 
cunſianc to her ſpeedy improvement was: ſome 

zall inſight into the ptimer, which ſhe had abquired 
— a day-ſchool during. the life of AY who 
was a day-labourer in the: cohntry. Upon this 
foundation did Peregrine build a moſt elegant — — 
ſtructure; he LOS 0 out choice ſenten 
Shakeſpeare; Otway, and Pope, and taught her to 
repeat them with an emphaſis and theatrical ca- 
dence: he then inſtructed her in the names and 

ithets of che moſt: celebrated players, which he 
directed her to pronounce occaſionally with an air 
of careleſs. familiarity; and, perceiving that her 
voice was naturally clear, he enriched it with rem- 
nants of tunes, to be hummed during a 
in converſation, which is generally ſupplied wick 
the circulation of a pinch of ſnuff. By means of 
thus cultivation, ſhe became a wonderful proficient 
in the polite graces of the age; the, with great faci- 
lity, comprehended the  tcheme. of whiſt, though 
cribbage was her favourite game, with which the 
had amuſed herſelf in her vacant hours from — 
firſt entrance into the profeſſion of hopping; and 
brag foon grew familiar 0 ere n ny 
9 tion; i 4 

us prepared, — expoſed to the 3 

of wy oum ſex, being firſt of all viſited by the 
parſon's daughter, who could not avoid ſhewing 
that civility to Mr. Hatchway's niece after the had 
made her public appearance at church. Mrs. Clover, 
who had a great [ſhare of penetration, could not 
help entertaining ſome doubts about this fame rela- 
tion, whoſe name ſhe had never heard the uncle 
mention during the whole term of her reſidence at 
the garriſon: But, as the young lady was treated in 
that character, ſhe would not refuſe her acquaint- 
ance z-and, after having ſeen her at the caſtle,  ac- 
eſto 4 h tually 


— — — — —— — — 
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tually invited Miſs Hatchway to her houſe. In 


| ſhort, ſhe made a progreſs through almoſt all the 


families in the neighbourhood ; and, by dint of her 
quotations (which, by the bye, were not always ju- 
diciouſly uſed), ſhe paſſed for a ſprightly young 
lady of uncommon learning and | 

-i __ having, in this manner, initiated her 
in the beau monde of the country, conducted her 
to London, where ſhe was provided with private 
lodgings and a female attendant; and put her im- 
mediately under the tuition of his valet- de- chambre, 
who had orders to inſtruct her in dancing and the 
French language. He attended her to plays and 
concerts three or four times a week; and, when our 
hero thought her ſufficiently accuſtomed to the fight 
of great company, he ſquired her in perſon to a 
public aſſembly, and danced with her among all the 
gay ladies of faſhion: not but that there was ſtill an 


evident air of ruſticity and awkwardneſs in her de- 


meanor, which was interpreted into an agreeable 
wildneſs of ſpirit, ſuperior to the forms of common 
breeding. He afterwards found means to make her 
acquainted with ſome diſtinguiſhed patterns of her 


own ſex, by whom ſhe was admitted into the moſt 


elegant parties, and continued to make good her 
IR to gentility with great circumſpection. 

ut one evening, being at cards with a certain lady 
whom ſhe detected in the very fact of unfair con- 
veyance, ſhe taxed her roundly with the fraud, and 
brought upon herſelf ſuch a torrent of ſarcaſtic re- 


i —— as overbore all her maxims of caution, and 


urſt open the floodgates of her own natural re- 
partèee, twanged off with the appellation of b 
and w——, which ſhe repeated with great vehe- 


mence, in an attitude of manual defiance, to the 


terror of her antagoniſt, and the aſtoniſhment of all 

preſent : nay, to ſuch an unguarded pitch was the 

provoked, - that, ſtarting up, the ſnapt her fingers 

in teſtimony of diſdain, and, as ſue quitted the 

x - room, 
L 
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room, applied her hand to that part which was the 
laſt of her that diſappeared, inviting the company 
to kiſs it, by one of its coarſeſt denominations. 

| Peregrine was a little diſconcerted at this over- 
fight in her behaviour, which, by the dæmon of 
intelligence, was in a moment conveyed to all the 
private companies in town: ſo that ſhe was abſo- 
Jutely excluded from all polite communication, and 
Peregrine, for the preſent, diſgraced among the 
modeſt part of his female acquaintahce, many of 


whom not only forbad him their houſes, on account 


of the impudent inſult he had committed upon their 
honour, as well as underſtanding, in palming a com- 
mon trull upon them as a young lady of birth and 


education, but alſo aſperſed his family, by affirm- 
ing that ſhe was actually his own couſin- german, 


whom he had precipitately raiſed from the moſt ab- 
ject ſtate of humility and contempt. In revenge 
for this calumny, our 'young gentleman explained 
the whole myſtery of her promotion, together with 
the motives that induced him to bring her into the 
faſhionable world; and repeated among his com- 
panions the extravagant encomiums which had been 
beſtowed upon her by the. moſt diſcerning matrons of 
the age. | 
| Mein while, the infanta herſelf, being rebuked 
by her benefactor for this inſtance of miſbehaviour, 
pro niſed faithfully to keep a ſtricter guard for the 
future over her conduct, and applied herſelf with 
great affiduity to her ſtudies, in which ſhe was 
atlifted. by the Swiſs, who gradually loſt the freedom 
of his heart while ſhe. was profiting by his inſtruction. 
In other words, the made a conqueſt of her pre- 
ceptor, who, yielding to the inftigations of the fleſh, 


choſe a proper opportunity to declare his paſſion, , 


which was powerfully recommended by his perſonal 
qualifications ; and, his intentions being honourable, 
the liſtened to his propoſals of eſpouſing her in pri- 


vate. In conſequence of this agreement, they made 
VOL. iv. bf, an 
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an elopement together; and, being buckled at the 
Fleet, conſummated their nuptials in private lod- 
gings, by the Seven Dials, from which the huſband 
next morning ſent a letter to our hero, begging for- 
giveneſs for the clandeſtine ſtep he had taken, which 
he ſolemnly proteſted was not owing to any abate- 
ment in his inviolable regard for his maſter, whom 
e ſhould always honour and efteem to his lateſt 
breath, but intirely to the irreſiſtible charms of the 
young lady, to whom he was now ſo happy as to be 
Joined in the filken bonds of marriage. 
_ Peregrine, though at firſt offended at his valet's 
preſumption, was, upon ſecond thoughts, reconciled 
to the event by which he was delivered from an en- 
cumbrance ; for by this time he had performed his 
frolic, and began to be tired of his acquiſition. He 
reflected on the former fidelity of the Swiſs, which 
had been manifeſted in a long courſe of ſervice and 
attachment; and, thinking it would be cruelly ſe- 
vere to abandon him to poverty and diſtreſs for one 
venial treſpaſs, he reſolved to pardon what he had 
done, and enable him, in ſome ſhape, to provide 
or the family which he had entailed upon him- 
ſelf. 4 Fi | 
With theſe ſentiments, he ſent a favourable an- 
{wer to the delinquent, deſiring to ſee him, as ſoon 
as his paſſion ſhould permit him to leave the arms 
of his ſpouſe, for an hour or two; and Hadgi, in 
obedience to this intimation, repaired immediately 
to the lodings of his maſter, before whom he ap- 
peared with a moſt penitential aſpect. Peregrine, 


though he could ſcarcely help laughing at his rueful 


length of face, reprimanded him ſharply for his 
diſreſpect and ingratitude, in taking that by ſtealth 
which he might have had for aſking. The culprit 


aſſured him, that, next to the vengeance of God, 


his maſter's diſpleaſure was that which, of all evils, 
he dreaded to incur ; but, that love had diſtracted 
his brain in ſuch a manner as to baniſh every other 
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conſideration but that of 4 2 5 deſire; and 
he owned, that he ſhould not have been able to pre- 
ſerve his fidelity and duty to his own father, had 
they interfered with the intereſt of his paſſion. He 
then appealed to his maſter's own heart for the re- 
miſſion of his guilt, allading to certain circum- 
ſtances of our hero's conduct, which evinced the 
deſperate effects of love. In ſhort, he made fuch an 
apology as extorted a ſmile from his offended judge, 
who hot only forgave his tranſgreſſion, but alfo 
promiſed to put him in ſome fair way of earning a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence. | 

The Swifs was ſo much affected with this inſtance 
of generoſity, that he fell upon his knees, and kiſſed 
his hand, praying to heaven, with great fervour, to 
make him worthy of ſuch goodneſs and cotidefctn- 
fron. His ſcheme, he ſaid, was to open a coffee- 
houſe and tavern in ſome creditable part of the 
town, in hopes of being favoured with the cuſtom 
of a numerous acquaintance he had made among 
upper ſervants and reputable tradeſmen, not doubt- 
ing that his wife would be an ornatnent to his Bar, 
and a careful manager of his affairs. Peregrine ap- 
roved of the plan, towards the execution of which 
he made him and his wife a preſent of five hundred 
pounds, together with a promiſe of erecting a wetkly 
club among his friends, for the reputation and ad- 
vantage of the houſe. 

Hadgi was ſo tranſported with his good fortune, 
that he ran to Pipes, who was in the room, and 
having hugged him with great cordiality, and made 
his obedience to his maſter, hied him home to his 
bride, to communicate his happineſs, cutting capers, 
and talking to Himſelf all the way. 
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CH AP. IXXXVII. 


He is viſited by PALLET ; contracts an Intimacy with a 
NEW- MARKET Nobleman ; and 1 rs by the n. 
ones taken in. 


urs affair being ſettled, and our adventurer, for 


the preſent, free of all female connexions, he 


returned to his former courſe of faſt living among 
the bucks of the town, and perſormed innumerable 
exploits among whores, bullies, rooks, conſtables, 
and juſtices of the peace. 

In the midſt of theſe occupations, he was one 
morning viſited by his old fellow-traveller Pallet, 
whoſe appearance gave him equal ſurpriſe and con- 
cern. Though the weather was ſevere, he was 
clothed in the thin ſummer-dreſs which he had 
worn at Paris, and was now not only thread-bare, 


but in ſome parts actually . his ſtockings, 


by a repetition of that practice known among ceco- 


nomiſts by the terms of coaxing, hung like pud- 
| _ -bags about his ancles ; his ſhirt, though new- 


ed, was of the ſaffron hue, and in divers places 
ATA through the crannies of his breeches ; he 
had exchanged his own hair for a ſmoke-dried tie- 
periwig, which all the flour in his drudging-box had 
not been able to whiten ; his eyes were ſunk, his 
Jaws lengthened beyond their uſual extenſion, and 
he ſeemed twenty years older than he looked when 
he and our hero parted at Ratterdam. 

In ſpite of all theſe evidences of decay, he ac- 
coſted him with a meagre affectation of content and 
good humour, ſtruggled piteouſly to appear gay 
and unconcerned, profeſſed his joy at ſeeing hm 
in England, excuſed himſelf for having delayed ſo 
long to come and preſent his reſpects ; allegin6 
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that ſince his return he had been a mere ſlave to the 
ſatisfaction of ſome perſons of quality and taſte, who 
had infiſted upon his finiſhing ſome pieces with the 
utmoſt expedition. : | 7 

Peregrine received him with that compaſſion and 
complaiſance which was natural to his diſpoſition ; 
inquired about the health of Mrs. Pallet and his fa- 
mily, and aſked if his friend the doctor were in 
town. The painter ſeemed to have reſumed his re- 
fentment againſt that gentleman, of whom he ſpoke 
in contemptuous terms. The doctor,“ ſaid he, 
« 1s ſo much overſhadowed with preſumption and 
ſelf-conceit, that his merit has no relief. It does 
not riſe. There is no keeping in the picture, my 
dear Sir. All the ſame as if I were to repreſent the 
moon under a cloud; there will be nothing but a 
deep maſs of ſhade, with a little tiney ſpeck of 
heht in the middle, which would only ſerve to 
make, as it were, the darkneſs viſible : You under- 
ftand me. Had he taken my advice, it might have 
been better for him ; but he 1s bigoted to his own 
opinion. You muſt know, Mr. Pickle, upon our 
return to England, I counſelled him to compoſe a 
little, ſmart, clever, ode upon my Cleopatra. As 
Gad ſhall judge me, I thought it would have been 
of ſome ſervice, in helping him out of obſcurity; 
for, you know, as Sir Richard obſerves, 77 


Wa will that dir, which adds thy fame to mine: 
Let me then live, join'd to a work of thine. | 


By the bye, there is 4 moſt pictureſque contraſt in. 


theſe. lines, of 4% and me, living and dying, and 


thine and mine, Ah! a pize upon it! Dick, after 
all, was the man.  Ecod ! he rounded it off. But, 
to return to this unhappy young man. Would you 
believe it? he toſſed up his noſe at my friendl 

propoſal, and gabbled ſomething in Greek, which 
3 not worth repeating. The caſe was this, my dear. 
1 obey FO 21 r 
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conſider Mr: Pickle: Here is a copy.of the propo · 
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Sir, he- was out of humour at the neglect of tha 
world, He thought the poets of the age were jealous 
of his genius, and ſtrove: to cruſh, it accordingly, 
while the reſt of mankind wanted taſte ſufficient to 
diſcern, it. For my own part, I profeſs myſelf. one 
of: theſe; and, as the clown in Billy Shakeſpeare ſays 
of the courtier's oath, had I ſworn, by, the doctor's 


genius that the pancakes were naught, they might 


have: been for all that very good; yet ſhouldn't I 


have: been foreſworne. Let that be as it will, he re- 


tired from town in great dudgeon, and ſet up his 
reſt near a hill in Derbyſhire, with two tops, re- 
ſembling Parnaſſus, and a well at the bottom, which 
ke had chriſtened Hyp-o-the-Green. Egad ! if he 
ſtays in that habitation, it is my opinion he'll ſoon, 
grow green with the hip indeed. He'll be glad of 


an» opportunity to return to the fleſh- pots of Egypt, 


and pay his court to the ſlighted queen Cleopatra. 
Ha ! well remembered, by this light you ſhall know, 
my good Sir, that this ſame Egyptian princeſs has 
heen courted: by ſo many gallants af taſte, that, as I 
hope to live, I found myſelf in ſame ſort of dilemma, 
hecauſe, in parting with her te one, I ſhould, have 
diſobliged all his rivals. Now, a, man would not 
chuſe to give offence: to his friends, at leaſt I lay it 
down: as a maxim to avoid the ſmalleſt appearance of 
ingratitude. Perhaps E may; be wrong. But, every: 
man has his way. For this reaſon, I propoſed to 
all the candidates, that a lottery or raffle ſhould be 


ſet on foot, by which every individual would have 
an. equal chance for her good graces, and the prize 


be left to the decifion of fortune. The ſcheme: was 
mightily. reliſhed ; and, the terms being ſuch a trifle 
as half a guinea, the whole town crowded. into my 
houſe in order to ſubſcribe. But there I was their 
humble ſervant. Gentlemen, you muſt have a little 


* 


patiepce till my own, particular friends are ſerved: 


Among that number, Ido myſelf the honour to 


ſals; 
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fals; and, if the lift ſhould be adorned with his 
name, I hope, notwithſtanding his merited ſucceſs 
among the young ladies, he will for once be ſhun- 
ned by that little vixen called Miſs Fortune ; he, 


he, he!“ 


So ſaying, he bowed with a thouſand apiſh con- 
ges, and preſented his paper to Peregrine,” who, 
ſeeing the number of ſubſcribers was limited to one 
hundred, faid, he thought him too moderate in his 
expectations, as he did not doubt that his picture 
would be a cheap purchaſe at five hundred inſtead 
of fifty pounds, at which the price was fixed. To 
this unexpected remark Pallet anſwered, that among 
the connoiſſeurs he would not pretend to appraiſe his 
picture; but that, in valuing” his works, he Was 
obliged to have an eye to the Gothic ignorance of 
the age in which he lived. ot” ans 

Our adventurer ſaw at once into the nature of this 
raffle,” which was no other than a begging ſhift to 
diſpoſe of a paltry piece, that he could” not other- 
A have ſold for twenty ſhillings. However, far 
from ſhocking the poor man in diſtreſs by dropping 


the leaſt hint of his conjecture, he defired to be fa- 


voured with fix chances, if the circumſtances of his 
plan would indulge him ſo far: and the painter, af- 
ter ſome heſitation, condeſcended to comply with 
his requeſt, out of pure friendſhip and veneration; 
though he obſerved that in ſo doing he muſt exclude 


ſome of his moſt intimate compamons. Having re- 


ceived the money, he gave Pickle his dirt” de- 
firing he would, with his convenience, viſit the 
princefs, who, he was ſure, would difplay her moſt 
engaging attractions, in order to'captivate his fancy; 
and took his leave extremely well pleaſed with. the 
reren 

Though Peregrine was tempted with the curioſity 
of ſeeing this portrait, which he imagined muſt con- 
tain ſome analogy to the ridiculous oddity of the 
painter, he would not expofe himſelf to the diſa- 
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accompanied my lord to Newmarket, and, entering 
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greeable alternative of applauding the performance, 
contrary to the dictates of conſcience and common 
ſepſe, or of condemning it to the unſpeakable mor- 
tification of the miſerable author; and therefore. 
never dreamt of returning the painter's viſit : nor. 
did he ever hear of the lottery's being drawn. 

About this time he was invited to ſpend a few. 
weeks at the country-ſeat of a certain nobleman, 
with whom he had contracted an acquaintance in 
the courſe of his debauches which we have already 
deſcribed. His lordſhip being remarkable for his 
ſkill and ſucceſs in horſe-racing, his houſe was con- 
tinually filled with the connoifleurs and admirers of 
that ſport, upon which the whole converſation. 
turned, inſomuch that Peregrine gradually imbibed 
ſome knowledge in horſe-fleth, and the diverſions of 
the courſe ; for, the whole occupation of the day, 
excluſive of eating and drinking, conſiſted in yiew- 
ing, managing, and exerciling, his. lordſhip's ſtud. 
Our hero looked upon theſe amuſements with an 
eye of taſte as well as curiofity ; he contemplated 
the animal as a beautiful and elegant part of the cre- 
ation, and reliſhed the ſurpriſing exertion of its ſpced 
with a refined and claſſical delight. In a little time 
he became perſonally acquainted with every horſe in 
the ſtable, and intereſted himſelf in the reputation 
of each; while he alſo gratified his appetite for 
knowledge, in obſerving the methods of preparing 
their bodies and training them to the race. His 
Jandlord ſaw and encouraged his eagerneſs, from 
which he promiſed himſelf ſome advantage; he 
for ned ſeveral private matches for his entertain- 
ment, and flattered his diſcernment by permitting 
him to be ſucceſsful in the firſt bets he made, Thus 
was he artfully decoyed into a ſpirit of keenneſs and 
adventure, and diſpoſed to depend upon his own 
jud ement in oppoſition to that of people who had 
ma e horſe- racing the ſole ſtudy of their lives. He 


at 
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at once into the genius of the place, was marked . 


fair game by all the knowing ones there aſſembled, 
many of whom found means to take him in, in ſpite 


of all the cautions and admonitions of his lordſhip, 


who wanted to reſerve hum for his own uſe. 5X 
It is almoſt impoſſible for any man, let him be 


ever ſo fearful or phlegmatic, to be an unconcerned 


ſpectator in this buſy ſcene. The dæmon of play 
hovers in the air, like a peſtilential vapour, tainting 
the minds of all preſent with infallible infection, 
which communicates from one perſon to another, 


like the circulation of a general panic. Peregrine 


was ſeized with this epidemic x way to a violent 
degree; and, after having loſt a few looſe hun- 
dreds in his progreſs through the various rookeries 
of the place, entered into a partnerſhip with his 
noble friend in a grand match, upon the iſſue of 
which he ventured no leſs than three thouſand 


pounds. Indeed, he would not have riſqued ſuch a 


confiderable ſum, had not his confidence been re- 
inforced by the opinion and concurrence of his 
lordſhip, who hazarded an equal bett upon the 
lame event. Theſe two aflociates engaged them-. 
ſelyes, in the penalty of ſix thouſand pounds, to 
run one chaiſe and four againſt another three times 
round the courſe ; and our adyenturer had the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing his antagoniſt diſtanced in the firſt 
and ſecond heat; but, all on a ſudden, one of the 
horſes of his machine was knocked: up; by which 
accident, the victory was raviſhed almoſt from his 
very graſp, and he was obliged to endure the da- 
mage and the ſcorn. 

- He was deeply affected with this misfortune, 


which he imputed to his own extravagance and te- 


merity, but diſcoyered no external ſigns of afflic- 
tion, becauſe his illuſtrious partner bore his loſs 
with the moſt: philoſophic reſignation, conſoling 
himſelf, as well as Pickle, with the hope of mak ing 
it up on ſome other occaſion. Nevertheleſs, . our, 
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young gentlemam could not Delp admiring, and 


even envying, his equanimity, not knowing that his 
lordſhip had managed matters ſo as to be gainer by 
the misfortune; which to retrieve, Peregrine pur- 
chaſed ſeveral horſes, at the recommendation of his 
friend!; and, inſtead of returning to London, made 
# tour with him to all the celebrated races in Eng- 
Rnd, at which, after ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune, 
Ke made: ſhift, before the end of the ſeaſon, to 
treble his lofs: _ F 
But his hopes ſeemed to increaſe with his ill luck. 
In'the beginning of winter he came to town, fully 
perſuaded that fortune muff neceſſarily change, and 
that next ſeaſon he ſhould'reap the happy fruits of 
his experience. In this confidence, he ſeemed to 
drown all ideas of pradence and economy. His 
former expence was mere parſimony compared with 
that which he now incurred: he ſubſcribed to the 


opera, and half a dozen concerts at different parts 


of the town; was a benefactor to ſeveral hofpitals, 
purchaſed à collection of valuable pictures, took 
2X houſe, and furniſhed it in a moſt magnificent 
taſte, laid in a large ſtock of French wines, and 

e extravagant entertainments to his quality- 

ends, Who in return loaded him with com 1. 
ments, and infiſted upon his making uſe of dei 
intereſt and good will. S 
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He it taken into tbe Protection of a great Man; ſets up 
For Member F Parliament; is diſappointed in his Ex- 
| petiution, and finds himſelf egregiou/ly outwitted: 

Axtowo theſe profeſſed” patrons, the greateſt part 
of whom Peregrine ſav/ through, there was one 
great perſonage, who ſeemet to ſupport with dig- 
8 nity 
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nity the ſphere. in which: fortune had — him. 
His behaviour to: Pickle was not a ſeries, of 
complaiſance. in à flat repetition: of ——_ 2 
ſions of friendſhiꝑ and regard. He deme AT hat 
{elf with a ſeemingly-honeſt reſerve, im point of 
E ion; his advances: to Peregrine appeared to 

the reſult of deliberation and experiment; he 
chid the young gentleman for his extravagarice: with 
the authority of a parent and the fincerity of afaſt 
friend; and having, by gradual inquiries, made 
himſelf acquainted with the ſtate. of his private af- 
fairs, condemned his conduct with an air of can- 
dour and concern. He repreſented to lim the folly 
and dangerous conſequences. of tlie proffigate life in 
which he had plunged: himſelf, counſelled him witii 
great warmth to ſell off his racoohouſes, which would 
otherwiſe inſenſibly eat him up; to retrench all ſu- 
perfluous expence, which would only ſerve to ex- 
poſe him to the ridicule and ingratitude of thoſe 
who, were benefited by it; to lay out his money 
upon ſecure mortgages, at good intereſt; and carry 
into execution his former deſign of ſtanding candi- 
date for a borough, at the enſuing election for a 
new: parliament ;: in which caſe this nobleman pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him with his influence and advice; 
aſſuring him, that, if he could once prooute a ſear 
in the houſe, he might lock upon his forrune as al- 
ready made. 

Our adventurer perceived the wiſdom and Enit 
of this advice, for which he made his acknowledg- 
ments to his generous monitor, proteſting, that he 
would adhere to it in every particular; and imme 
diately ſet about a reformation: He agcordingly? 
took: cognizance of his moſt minute affairs, and, 
after an exact ſcrutiny, gave his patron to under 
ſtand, that, excluſive of his furniture, his fortune 
was reduced to fourteen thouſand three hundred and 
thirty pounds, in Bank and South-Sea annuities, over! 
. the gatriſon and- its appendages, ä 
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he reckoned at fixty pounds a year. He therefore 
deſired that, as his lordſhip had been ſo kind as to 
favour him with his friendſhip and advice, he would 
extend his generoſity ſtill farther, by putting him in 
2 way of making the moſt advantage of his money. 
My lord faid, that for his own part he. did not 
chuſe to meddle in money-matters; that Mr. Pickle 
would find abundance of people ready to borrow 
upon-land-fecurity ; but that he ought to be ex- 
tremely cautious in a tranſaction of ſuch conſe- 
quence; promiſing, at the ſame time, to employ 
his own ſteward in ſecking out a Wen to en 
it might be ſafely lent. 

This agent was accordingly ſet at work, and for a 
few days made a fruitleſs enquiry ; ſo that the young 

ntleman was obliged to have recourſe to his own 
— by which he got notice of ſeveral peo- 
ple of reputed credit, who offered him mortgages for 
the whole ſum; but, when he made a report of the 
particulars to his noble friend, his lordſhip ſtarted 
ſuch doubts and particulars relating to each, that he 
was deterred from entering into any engagements 
with the propoſers ; congratulating himſelf, in the 
mean time, on his good fortune, in bein favoured 
with the advice and direction of ſuch a — coun- 
{cllor. Nevertheleſs, he began to be impatient, 
after having unſucceſsfully conſulted all the money- 
brokers and conveyancers about town, and reſolved 
to try the expedient of a public advertiſement. But 
he was perſuaded by my lord to poſtpone that ex- 
periment, until every other method ſhould have 
failed, becauſe it would attract the attention of all 
the pettifoggers i in London, who (though they might 
not be able to over- reach) would infallibly haraſs 
and teaze him out of all tranquillity. 

It was on the back of this converſation that Pere- 
grine, chancing to meet the ſteward near his lord's 
houſe, ſtopped him ir the ſtreet, to give him an ac- 
count of his bad luck; at which the other expreſſed 

ſome 
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ſome concern, and rubbing his chin with his hand, 
in a muſing poſture, told Pickle, there was a thought 
juſt come into his head, pointing out one way of 
doing his buſineſs effectually. The youth, pon 
this intimation, begged he would accompany him 
to the next coffee-honſe, in which having choſen a 
private fituation, this grave manager gave him to 
underſtand, that a part of my lord's eftate was mort- 
paged, in conſequence of a debt contracted by his 
prandfather, for proviſion to the younger children 
of the family ; and that the equity of redemption 
would be forecloſed in a few months unleſs the bur- 
then could be diſcharged. My lord,” faid he, 
« has always lived in a ſplendid manner, and, not- 
- withſtanding his ample fortune, together with the 


profits accruing from the poſts he enjoys, he faves 


10 little money, that, upon this occafion, I know he 
will be obliged to borrow ten thouſand pounds to 
make up the ſum that 1s requiſite to redeem the 
mortgage. Now, certain I am, that, when his de- 
ſign comes to be known, he will be ſolicited on all 
hands by people defirous of lending money upon 
ſuch undoubted ſecurity ; and 'tis odds but he has 
already promiſed the preference to ſome particular 
acquaintance. However, as I know he has your in- 
tereſt very much at heart, I will (if you pleaſc ſound 
his lordſhip upon the ſubject, and in a day ot two 
give you notice of my ſucceſs.” EN 

Peregrine, raviſhed with the proſpect of ſettling 
this affair ſo much to his ſatisfaction, thanked the 
ſteward for his friendly undertaking, which he aſ- 


D 


ſured him ſhould be acknowledged by a more ſolid 


proce of his gratitude, provided the bufineſs could 


brought to bear ; and next day he was viſited 

by this kind manager, with the happy news of his 
lordſhip's having conſented to borrow ten thouſand 
pounds of his ſtock, upon mortgage, at the intereſt 
of five per cent. This information he received as 
an inſtance of the ſingular eſteem of his noble 
* ** Patron; 
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patron ; and, the papers being immediately draw 
and executed, the money was depoſited in the hands 
of the mortgager, who, in the hearing of the lender, 
laid ftrong injunctions on his ſteward to pay the in- 
tereſt punctually at quarter-day. 

The beſt part of our hero's fortune being thus 
happily depoſited, and the agent gratified with a 
preſent of fifty pieces, he began to put his retrench- 

ſcheme in execution ; all his ſervants (Pipes ex- 


cepted) were diſcharged, his chariot and running- 


horſes diſpoſed of, his houſe-keeping broken up, 
and his furniture fold by auction; nay, the heat of 
his diſpoſition was as remarkable in that as any 
other tranſaction of his life; for, every ſtep of his 


faving project was taken with ſuch eagerneſs, and 


even precipitation, that moſt of his companions 
thought he was either ruined or mad. But he an- 
ſwered all their expoſtulations with a ſtring of pru- 
dent apophthegms, ſuch as The ſhorteſt follies 


are the beſt; Better to retrench upon convic- 


tion than compulſion ;” and divers other wiſe 
maxims, ſeemingly the reſult of experience and 
philoſophic reflection. To ſuch a degree of enthu- 
fiaſm did his preſent œconomy prevail, that he was 
actually ſeized with the defire of amaſſing ; and, as 
he every day received propoſals, from thoſe brokers 
whom he had employed, about the diſpoſal of his 
caſh, he at length ventured fifteen hundred pounds 
upon bottomry, being tempted by the exceffive 
premiums. Ty | | 
But it muſt be obſerved, for the honour of our 


adventurer, that this reformation did not at all in- 
terfere with the good qualities of his heart: he was 


ſtill as friendly and benevolent as ever, though his 
liberality was more ſubject to the reſtraint of reaſon ; 
and he might have juſtly pleaded, in vindication of 
his. generoſity, that he retrenched the ſuperfluities 


in his -own way of living, in order to preſerve the 
power of aſſiſting bis fellow- creatures in diſtreſs. 


Numberleſs 
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Numberleſs were the objects to which he extended 
his charity in private. Indeed, he exerted this vir- 
tue in ſecret, not only on account of avoiding the 
charge of oſtentation, but alſo becauſe he was 
aſhamed of being detected in fuch an awkward un- 
faſhionable practice by the cenſorious obſervers of 
this humane generation. In this particular he ſeem- 
ed to confound the ideas of virtue and vice ; for, he 
did good as other people do evil, by ſtealth ; and 
was 15 capricious in point of behaviour, that fre- 
quently, in public, he wagged his tongue in ſatiri- 
cal animadverſions upon that poverty, which his 
hand had, in private, relieved. Yet, far from 
ſhunning the acquaintance, or diſcouraging the ſo- 
licitation, of thoſe Who, he thought, wanted his 
aſſiſtance, he was always acceſſible, open, and 
complacent, to them, even when the haughtineſs 
of his temper kept his ſuperiors at a diſtance ; and 
often ſaved a modeſt man the anguiſh and confy- 
fion of declaring himſelf, by penetrating into his 
neceſſity, and anticipating his requeſt, in a frank 
offer of his purſe and friendſhip. | 

Not that he practiſed this beneficence to all the 
needy of his acquaintance without diſtinction; there 
is always a ſet of idle profligate fellows, who, having 
ſquandered away their awn fortunes, and conquered 
all ſenſe of honour and ſhame, maintain themſelves 
by borrowing from thoſe who have not yet finiſhed 
the ſame career, and want reſolution to reſiſt their 
importunate demands. To theſe he was always in- 
flexible; though he could not abſolutely detach 
himſelf from their company, becauſe, by dint of 
effrontery, and ſuch of their original connections as 
they have been able to retain, they find admiſſion ta 
all places of faſhionable reſort. 

Several unſucceſsful attacks had been made upon 
his pocket by beggars of this claſs, One of the 
moſt artful of them, having one day joined him in 
the Mall, and made the uſual obſervation on the 


weather, 
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weather, damned all the fogs of London ; and be- 
gan a diſſertation on the difference of air, preferring 
that of the country in which he was born to any ch- 


mate under the ſun. ** Were you ever in Glou- 


ceſterſhire ?”* (ſaid he to Peregrine) : who replying 
in the negative, he thus went on: I have a houſe 
there, where ſhall be glad to fee you. Let us go down 
together during the Eaſter holidays ; I can promiſe 

ou good country fare and wholeſome exerciſe for, 
Thin. every thing within myſelf, and as good a 

ack of fox-hounds as any in the three kingdoms. 
1 tha'n't pretend to expatiate upon the elegance of 
the houſe, which to be ſure is an old building; and 
theſe, you know, are generally cold, and not very 
convenient. But, curſe the houſe ! the dirty acres 
about it are the thing; and a damn'd fine parcel 
they are, to be ſure! If my old grandmother was 


dead—ſhe can't live another ſeaſon, for ſhe's turned 


of fourſcore, and quite worn out; nay, as for that 


matter, I believe I have got a letter in my pocket, 


giving an account of her being deſpaired of by the 
doors. Let me ſee No, d—n it! I left it at 
home, in the pocket of another coat.” 
\ , Pickle, who from the beginning of this harangue, 
faw its tendency, ſeemed to yield the moſt ſerious 
attention to what he ſaid ; breaking in upon it, every 
now and then, with the interjections, Hum! Ha! 
The deuce ! and ſeveral civil queſtions, from which 
the other conceived happy omens of ſucceſs ; till, 
perceiving they had advanced as far as the paſſage 
into St. James's, the miſchievous youth interrupted 
him all at once, ſaying, ** I-ſee you are for the end 
of the walk ; this 1s my way.” With theſe words 
he took his leave of the ſaunterer, who would have 
delayed his retreat, by calling to him aloud, that 
he had not yet deſcribed the ſituation of his caſtle, 
But Peregrine, without ſtopping, anſwered in the 
ſame tone, Another time will do as well ;” and 
in a moment diſappeared, leaving the projector 
| very 


very. much mortified with his diſappointment; for, 
his intention was to cloſe the deſcription with a de- 
mand of twenty pieces, to be repaid out of the firſt 
remittance he ſhould receive from his eſtate. 

It would have been well for our hero had he al- 
ways acted with the ſame circumſpection: but he 
had his unguarded moments, in which he fell a 
rey to the unſuſpecting integrity of his own heart. 

here was a perſon among the number of his ac- 


quaintances, whoſe converſation he partieularly re- 
liſhed, becauſe it was frank, agreeable, and fraught 


with many ſenſible obſervations upon the craft 
and treachery of mankind. This gentleman had 
made a ſhift to diſperſe a: very genteel fortune, 


though it was ſpent with taſte and reputation, and 


now, he was reduced to his ſhifts for the maintes 
nance of his family, which conſiſted of a wife and 
child. Not that he was deſtitute. of the neceſſaries 
of life, being comfortably ſupplied by the bounty 


bf his friends; but this was a proviſion not at all 


ſuited to his inclination; and he had endeavoured, 

by divers unſucceſsful ſchemes, to retrieve his for- 

mer independence. ie 
Peregrine happened one evening to be ſitting 


alone in a coffee-houſe, where he overheard a con- 


verſation between this ſchemer and another gentle- 
man touching an affair that engaged his attention. 
The ſtranger had been left truſtee for fifteen hun- 
dred pounds bequeathed to the other's daughter by 
an aunt, and was ſtrongly ſolicited to pay the money 


to the child's father, who aſſured him he had then 


an opportunity to lay it out in ſuch a manner as 
would greatly conduce to the advantage of his fa- 
mily. The truſtee reminded him of the nature of 
his charge, which made him accountable for the 
money until the child ſhould have attained the age 
of eighteen; but at the ſame time gave him to un- 


derſtand, that, if he could procure ſuch ſecurity as 
would indemnify him from the conſequences, he 
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would forthwith pay the legacy into his hands, -'To 
this propoſal the Tuer replied, that it Was not to 
be ſuppoſed he would riſque the fortune of his only 


child upon any idle ſcheme or precarious iſſue; and 


therefore he thought it feaſonable that he ſhould 
have the uſe of it in the mean time; and that, as to 
ſecurity, he was loth to trouble any of his friends 
about an affair which might be compromiſed with- 
out their nterpoſition ; obſerving, that he would 
not look upon his condeſcenſion as a favour if ob- 
tained by a ſecurity, on which he could botrow the 
ſame ſutn from any uſurer in town. 

After much importunity on one fide,” and prac 
on the other, the moneyed gentleman told him, 
that, though he would not Turrender the ſum depo- 
fired in his hands for the uſe of his daughter, he 
would lend him what he ſhould. have occafion for in 
the mean time; and if, upon her being of age, he 
Mould be able to obtain her concurrence, the, money 


ſhould be placed to her account, provided he could 


find any perſon of credit who would join with him 
in a bond for the aſſurance of the. lender. This 
proviſo was an obſtruction which the other would 
not have been able to ſurmouht without great diffi- 
eulty, had not his eauſe been eſpouſeil by our hero, 
who thought it was a pity ty à man of honour and un- 
Jeriantling ſhould ſuffer in his principal concerns 
on ſuch a paltry confideration. He therefore, pre- 
dunn on his acquamtance, interpoſed in the con- 
verſation as a friend who intereſted himſelf in the 
affair ; and, being fully informed of the particulars, 


offered himfelf as a fecurity for the lender. 


This gentleman, being a ſtranger to Peregrine, 


was next day made acquainted with his funds; and, 


without farther ſcrupte, accommodated his friend 
with one thoufand pounds, for which he took their 
bond, payable in fix months, though he proteſted 
that the money ſhould never be demanded until the 
infant ſhould be of age, unleſs ſome accident ſhould 


happen 
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happen which be could not then foreſee, Pickle 
believed this declaration ſincere, becauſe he could 
have no intereſt in diſſembling; but, what he 
chiefly depended upon for his own ſecurity was the 
integrity and confidence of the borrower, who aſ- 
ſured him, that, happen what would, — ſhould be 
able to ſtand between him and all danger, the na- 
ture of his plan being ſuch as would in Ubi treblo 
the ſum in a few months. 
In a little time after this tranſaRion, writs being 
iſſued out for electing a new parhament, our adven- 
turer, by the advice of his patron, went into the 
country, in order to canvaſs for a Þorough, and 
lined his pockets with a competent ſhare of bank · 
notes for the occaſion. But, in this project he un- 
fortunately happened to interfere with the intereſt of 
a great family in the oppoſition, ho, ſor a long 
ſeries. of years, had made members for that place; 
2: i Wars 17 0 
our young gentleman, eatened to 
ten thouſand, pounds in iroftrating his defign. 50 
menace was no other than an incitement u Pere» 
grine, who confided ſo much in his on inſſnence 
and atldreſs, that he verily believed he ſbould be 
able to baffle His grace even in his on territories; 
By that victury he boped to eftabliſh his reputation 
and intereſt with the miniſter, who, through the re- 
commendation of his noble friend, coumenanced 
his cauſe, and would have been very well plealed to 
ſce one of his greateſt entunes fuffer fuch a dif- 
ovetthrow, which would bave, moreover, 
| rand thaken ys cadit with | bs 
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cations in which he thought himſelf ſuperior. He 


made balls for the ladies, viſited the matrons of the 
corporation; adapted himſelf to their various humours 
with ſurpriſing facility, drank with thoſe who loved 
a cheriſhing cup in private, made love to the amo- 


rous, prayed with the religious, goſſipped with thoſe 


who delighted in ſcandal, and with great ſagacity 


contrived agreeable pteſents to them all. This was 


the moſt effectual method of engaging ſuch electors 
as were under the influence of their wives. As for 


the reft; he aſſailed them in their own way, ſetting 
whole hogſheads of beer and wine abroach for the 


benefit of all comers; and, into thoſe» ſordid hearts 
that liquor would not open, he found means to con- 
vey himſelf by the help of a golden kexyx. 
While he thus exerted himſelf, his antagoniſt 
was not idle; his age and infirmities would not per- 
mit him to enter perſonally into their parties; but 
his ſtewards and adherents beſtirred themſelves with 


great induſtry and perſeverance. The market for 


votes ran ſo high, that Pickle's ready money was 
exhauſted before the day of election; and he was 
obliged to write to his patron an account of the di- 
lemma to which he was reduced; intreating him to 


take ſuch ſpeedy meaſures as would enable him ta 


finiſh the buſineſs which he had ſo happily begun. 
This nobleman” communicated the circumſtances 
of the caſe to the miniſter; and in a day or two 


. our candidate found credit with the receiver-general 


of the county, who lent him twelve - hundred pounds 
on his perſonal note payable on demand. By means 
of: this new ſupply, he managed matters ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that an evident majority of votes was ſecured 
in his intereſt; and nothing could have obſtructed 
his election, had not the noble peer who ſet up his 
competitor, in order to avoid the ſhame and morti- 
fication of being foiled in his own borbough, offered 
to compromiſe the affair with his honour, by giving 
up: two members in another ' place, proviged tho 
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oppoſition-ſhould ceaſe in his own corporation. This 
propoſal was greedily embraced. | On. the eve of the 
election, Peregrine, received, an intimation from his 

tron, deſiring him to quit his pretenſions, on pain 
of his and the miniſter's, diſpleaſure; and promiſing 
that he ſhould be elected for another place. 
No other diſappointment in life could have given 
him ſuch chagrin as he felt at the receipt of this 
tantalizing order, by which the cup of ſucceſs was 
ſnatched from his lip, and all the vanity of his am- 
bitious hope humbled in the duſt. curſed the 
whole chain of his cqurt-connex1ons, inveighed 
with great animoſity againſt the raſcally ſcheme of 
politics to which he was ſacrificed; and in conclu- 
nion ſwore. he would not give up the fruits of his 
own addreſs for the pleaſure of any miniſter upon 


earth. This laudable reſolution, however, was ren- 


dered ineffectual | by his friend the 8 
who was bearer of the meſſage, and (after having, 
in vain, endeavoured to perſuade him to ſubmiſſion) 


fairly arreſted him upon the ſpot for the 8 he 
by 


had advanced; this expedient being performe 
virtue of a writ which he had been adviſed to take 
out in caſe the young man ſhould prove refractory. 
The reader, who by this time muſt be pretty 
well acquainted with — diſpofition of our adven- 
turer, may eaſily conceive how he reliſhed this ad 
venture. At firſt, all the faculties of his ſoul were 
ſwallowed up in aſtoniſhment and indignation; anc 
ſome minutes elapſed before his nerves would obe 
the impulſe of his rage, which manifeſted itſelf in 
ſuch an application to the temples of the plaintiff as 
laid him ſprawling on the floor. This aſſault, which 
was committed in a tavern, whither he had been 
e decoyed, attracted the regard of the bai- 
iffs and his followers, who, to the number of four, 
ruſhed upon him at once, in order to overpower 
him; but his wrath inſpired him with ſuch addi- 


tional ſtrength and agility, that he, diſengaged him- 
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this imprudent conduct, he would knock his own 
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ſelf from them in a trice, and, ſeizing a poker, 


Which was the firſt weapon that preſented itſelf to 


his hand, exerciſed it upon their ſkulls with incre- 
dible dexterity and execution. 'The officer himſelf, 
who had been the firſt that preſumed to lay violent 
hands upon him, felt the firſt effects of his fury in 
a blow upon the jaws, in conſequence of which he 
loſt three of his teeth, and fell athwart the body of 
the receiver, with which he formed the figure of a 
St. Andrew's croſs : one of his myrmidons, ſeeing 


the fate of his chief, would not venture to attack 


the victor in front, but wheeling to one fide made 
an attempt upon him in flank, and was received 
obliquely by our hero's left hand and foot, ſo maſ- 
terly diſpoſed to the right fide of his leg and the left 
fide of his neck, that he bolted head-foremoſt into 
the chimney, where his chin was encountered by the 
te, which, in a moment, ſeared him to the bone. 

he reſt of the detachment did not think proper to 
maintain the difpute, but, evacuating the room with 
great expedition, locked the door on the outſide, 
and bellowed aloud to the receiver's ſervants, be- 
ſeeching them to come to the affiſtance of their 
maſter, who was in danger of his life. & 
Mean while, this gentleman having recollected 
himſelf, demanded a parley ; which having with 
difficulty obtained of our incenſed candidate, in 
conſequence of the moſt ſubmiſſive application, he 
complained grievouſly of the young gentleman's in- 
temperance and heat of diſpoſition, and very calmly 


repteſented the danger of his raſhneſs and indiſcre- 


ton. He told him, that nothing could be more 
vutrageous or idle than the reſiſtance he had made 
againſt the laws of his country, becanſe he would 
find it impracticable to withſtand the whole execu- 
tive power of the county, which he could eafi 

raiſe to apprebend and ſecure him; that, over a 

above the diſgrace that would accrue to him from 


intereſt 
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intereſt on the head by diſobliging his "EW in the 
ad mini ſtration, who were, to his knowledge, at pre- 
ſent very well difpoſed to do him ſerxice; that, for 
his own part, what he had done was by the expreſs 
order of his ſuperiors, and not out of any defire of 
diſtreſſing him; and that, far from being his enemy, 
notwithftanding the ſhocking inſult he had ſuftained, 
he was ready to withdraw the writ, provided he 
would liſten to any reaſonable terms of accommo- 
dation. 

-- Peregrine, who was not more prone to anger than 
open to conviction, being appeaſed by his condeſ- 
cenfion, moved by his arguments, and chid by his 
own reflection for what he had done in the precipi- 
tation of his wrath, began to give ear to his remon- 
ſtrances; and, the bailiffs being ordered to withdraw, 
they entered into conference, the refult of which 
was our adventurer's immediate departure; for Lon- 
don : ſo that next oo his competitor was unani- 
mouſiy choſen, becauſe mad e to oppoſe 
his election. 

The diſcontented Piekle, on his arrival in town, 
went directly to the houſe of his patron, to whom, 
in. the anguiſh of his diſappointment, he bitterly , 
complained of the treatment he had received, by 
which, beſides the diſgrace of his overthrow, he 
was no leſs than two thoufand pounds out of pocket, 
excluſive of the debt for which he ſtood engaged to 
the receiver,, His lordſhip, who was prepared for 
this expoſtulation, on his knowledge of the yo 
man's impetuous temper, anſwered all the n ne 
his charge with great deliberation, giving him to 
underſtand the motives that induced the miniſter to 
quit his intereſt in that borough ; aud foothing him 
with aſſurances that his loſs would be amply re- 
warded by his honour, to whom he Was 67 I] 
introduced by this nobleman in the warmeſt ſtyle 

menden The miniſter, who was a 
eon enten received him with the moſt — 
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gaging affability ; thanked him very Kindly for his 
endeavours to ſupport and ſtrenghten the intereſt of 
the adminiſtration; and faithfully promiſed to lay 
hold on the firſt opportunity to expreſs the ſenſe he 
had of his zeal and attachment; defiring to ſee him 
often at his levee, that in the multiplicity of buſineſs 


he might not be in danger « of forgetting his ſervices 


wad dclert. 
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PEREGRINE commences Miniſter 5 Dependent ; meet. 
_ by. Accident with Mrs, GaunTLET z\ and deſcends 
; gradgaly in the Condition of Li Yer 


HIS reception, favqurable as it was, did not 

pleaſe. Peregrine, who had too much diſcern- 
ment to be cajoled with general promiſes, at a time 
when he thought himſelf intitled to the moſt parti- 
cular aſſurance. He accordingly ſignified his diſ- 
guſt to his introductor, giving him to underſtand, 
that he had laid his account with being choſen re- 
preſentative of one of thoſe boroughs for which he 
had been ſacrificed. His lordſhip, agreed to the 


reaſonableneſs of his expectation, obſerving, how- 


ever, that he could not ſuppoſe the miniſter would 
enter upon buſineſs with him on his firſt viſit ; and 
that it would be time enough, at.his ngxt audience, 
to communicate his demand. 

Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, our hero con- 
tinued to indulge his ſuſpicion and chagrin, and 
even made a point of it with his patron, that his 
lordſhip ſhould next day make application in his 
behalf, leſt the two ſeats ſhould be filled up on 5 
tence of his * being unknown. 
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importuned, my lord went to his principal, and re- 
turned with an anſwer, importing that his honour 
was extremely ſorry that Mr. Pickle had not figni- 
fied his requeſt before the boroughs in queſtion were 


romiſed to two gentlemen whom he could not now 


diſappoint with any regard to his own credit or in- 


tereſt; but, as ſeveral perſons who would be choſen 


were to his certain knowledge very aged and in- 
firm, he did not doubt that there would be plenty 
of vacant ſeats in a very ſhort time, and then the 
young gentleman might depend upon his friend- 


ip. | Fe. 
* 3 was ſo much irritated at this intimation, 
that in the firſt tranſports of his anger he forgot the 


reſpe& he owed to his friend, and in his preſence - 


inveighed againſt the miniſter, as a perſon devoid of 
gratitude and candour, proteſting, that, if ever an 
opportunity ſhould offer itſelf, he would ſpend the 
whole remains of his fortune in oppoſing his mea- 
ſures, 'The nobleman, having given him time 'to 


exhauſt the n of his paſſion, rebuked him 


very calmly for his diſreſpectful expreſſions, which 
were equally injurious and indiſcreet; aſſuring him, 
that this project of revenge, if ever put in execution, 
would redound to his own prejudice and confuſion; 
and adviſed him to cultivate and improve, with pa- 
tience and aſſiduity, the footing he had already ob- 
tained in the miniſter's good graces. 22 
Our hero convinced of the truth, though not ſa- 
tisfied with the occafion of his admonitions, took 
his leave in a fit of ſullen diſcontent, and began to 
ruminate upon the ſhattered poſture of his affairs, 
All that now remained of the ample fortune he had 
inherited was the ſum he had depoſited in his lord- 
ſhip's hands, together with fifteen hundred pounds 
he had ventured on bottomry, and the garriſon, 
which he had left for the uſe and accommodation of 


the lieutenant; and, on the per contra fide of his 
account, he was debtor. for the ſupply he had re. 
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ceived from the receiver- general, and the money for 
which he was bound in behalf of his friend: fo'that 
he found himſelf, for the firſt time of his life, very 
much embarraſſed in his circumſtances: for, of the 
firſt half-year's intereſt of his ten thouſand, which 
was punctually paid, he had but fourſcore ppunds in 
bank, without any proſpect of a farther ſypply, till 
as other term, which was at the diftance of four 
long months. He ſeriouſly reflected upon the 
uncertainty of human affairs; the ſhip with his fif- 
teen hundred pounds might be loft, the gentleman 
for whom he was ſecurity might miſcarry in this as 
well as in his former projects; and the minifter 
might one day, through policy or diſpleaſure, ex- 
polo him to the mercy of his dependent, who was 
in poſſeſſion of his notes. | Evite 
Theſe ſuggeſtzons did not at all contribute to the 
eaſe of gur adventurer's mind, already ruffled by his 
diſappointment. He curfed his own folly and ex- 
| trayagance, by which he was reduced to fuch an un- 
£ rtable Weid. He compared his conduct 
with that of ſome young gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, who, while he was ſquandering away the beſt 
part of his jnheritance, had improved their for- 
tunes, ſtrengthened their intereſt, and increaſed 
their reputation. He was abandoned by his gatety 
and good-humour, his countenance gradually con- 
tracted itſelf into à repreſentation oF ſeverity and 
eare, be dropped all his amuſements and the com- 
panions of his pleaſure, and turned his whole atten- 
tion to. the miniſter, at whoſe levee he never failed 
to ApPEax. | 
: ile he thus laboured in the wheel of depen- 
fence, with all that mortification which a youth of 
his pride and ſenſibility may be ſuppoſed to feel 
from ſuch 2 diſagreeable peceſſity, he one day heard 
hiraſelf ealled by name, as ies 77 the park; 
and, tyrping, perceived the wife of captain Gaunt- 
| „ He no ſooner recognized 
| | the 
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the kind Sophy than he accoſted her with his wonted 
civility of friendſhip; but his former ſprightly air 
was metamorphoſed into ſuch auſterity, or rather 
dejection of feature, that ſhe could ſcarcely believe 
her own eyes; and in her aſtoniſnment, Is it 

fible (faid ſhe), that the gay Mr. Pickle ſhould he 
ſo much altered in ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time!“ 
He made no other reply to this exclamation but by 
a languid ſmile; and aſked how long ſhe had been 
in town ? obſerving, that he would have paid his 
compliments to her at her lodgings had he been fa- 
voured with the leaſt intimation of her arrival. 
After having thanked him for his politeneſs, the 
told him, it was not owing to any abatement of her 
friendſhip and eſteem for him that ſhe had omitted 
to give him that notice; but his abrupt departure 


from Windſor, and the manner in which he quitted 


Mr. Gauntlet, had given her juſt grounds to believe 
that they Rad incurred his diſpleaſure; which ſuſ- 
picion was reinforced by his long ſilence and neglect 
from that period to the preſent time. She obſerved 
it was ſtill farther confirmed, by his forhearance to 
enquire for Emilia and her brother: Judge then 
(fad ſhe) if I had any reaſon to believe that you 
would be pleaſed to hear that I was in town. How- 
ever, I will not detain you at preſent, becauſe yon 
ſeem to be engaged about ſome particular buſineſs; 
but, if you will favour me with your company at 
breakfaſt to-morrow, I ſhall be much pleaſed, and 
honoured to boot, by the viſit.” So ſaying, the 
gave him a direction to her lodgings; and he took 
his leave, with a faithful promiſe of ſeeing her at 
the appointed time. en K 
He was very much affected with this advance of 
Sophy, which he conſidered * inſtance of her 
uncommon ſweetneſs of temper; he felt ſtrange long- 
ings of returning friendſhip towards Godfrey; and 
the remembrance of Emilia melted his heart, already 
foftened with grief and mortification. Next day, 
$4484 6 he 
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he did not neglect his engagement, and had the 
pleaſure of enjoying a long converſation with this 
ſenſible young lady, who gave him to underſtand 
that her | huſband was with his regiment; and pre- 
ſented to him a fine boy, the firſt- fruits of their 
love, whom they had chriſtened by the name of 


Peregrine, in memory of the friend ſhip which had 
ſubſiſted between Godfrey and our youth, | 


This proof of their regard, notwithſtanding the 


_ interruption in their correſpondence, made a deep 
impreſſion upon the mind of our adventurer, who 


having made the warmeſt acknowledgements for this 
undeſerved mark of reſpect, took the child in his 
arms, and almoſt devoured him with kiſſes, pro- 
teſting that he ſhould always conſider him with the 
tenderneſs of a parent. This was the higheſt com- 
pliment he could pay to the gentle Sophy, who 
again kindly chid him for his diſdainful and preci- 


pitate retreat immediately after her marriage, and ex- 
preſſed an earneſt deſire of ſeeing him and the cap- 


tain reconciled. He aſſured her, nothing could 
give him greater ſatisfaction than ſuch an event, to 
which he would contribute all that lay in his power, 


though he could not help looking upon himſelf as 


injured by captain Gauntlet's behaviour, which de- 
noted a ſuſpicion of his honour as well as contempt 
for his underſtanding. The lady undertook for the 
conceſſion of her huſband, who (ſhe told him) had 


been extremely ſorry for his own heat, after Mr. 


Pickle's departure, and would have followed him to 
the garriſon, .in order to ſolicit his forgiveneſs, had 
he not been reftrained by certain punctilios, occa- 
ſioned by ſome acrimonious expreſſions that dropt 


from Peregrine at the inn. 


After having cleared up this miſunderſtanding, 
ſhe proceeded to give an account of Emilia, whoſe 
behaviour, at that juncture, plainly indicated a con- 
tinuance of affection for her firſt lover ; and deſited 
that he would give her full powers to bring that 
WY matter 
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matter alſo to an accommodation: For, I ani not 


more certain of my own exiſtence (ſaid ſhe) than 
that you are ſtill in poſſeſſion of my ſiſter's heart.” 
At this declaration, the tear ſtarted in his eye: But 
he ſhook his head, and declined her good offices, 


wiſhing that the young lady might be much more 


ha py than ever he ſhould be able to make her. 

Nause Gauntlet, confounded at theſe expreſſions; 
and moved by the deſponiding manner in which they 
were delivered, begged to know if any new obſtacle 
was raiſed by ſome late change in his ſentiments or 
fituation : and he, in order to avoid a painful expla- 
nation, told her, that he had long deſpaired of be- 
ing able to vanquiſh Emilia's reſentment, and for 
that reaſon quitted the- purſuit, which he would 
never renew, howſoever his heart might ſuffer by 
that reſolution ;' though he took heaven to witneſs, 


that his love, eſteem; and admiration, of her were 


not in the leaſt impaired : but the true motive of 
his laying aſide his defign was the conſciouſneſs of 
his decayed fortune, which, by adding to the ſenſi- 
bility of his pride, increaſed the horror of another 
repulſe. She expreſſed her concern for this deter- 
mination, both on his own account and in behalf of 


Emilia, whoſe happineſs (in her opinion) depended 


upon his conſtancy and affection; and ſhe would 
have queſtioned him more minutely about the ſtate 
of his affairs, had not he diſcouraged the enquiry 
by ſeeking to introduce another ſubject of converſa- 
tion. 
After aul proteſtations of friendſhip and re- 
gard, he promiſed to viſit her often during her re- 
fidence in town; and took his leave in a ſtrange 
perplexity of mind, occaſioned by the images of 
fore intruding u Upon the remonſtrances of carking 
care, He had ſome time ago forſaken thoſe extra- 
vagant companions with whom he had rioted in the 
hey-Cay of his fortune, and begun to conſort with 


2 ver amd more ſober ſpecies of acquaintance: 


4 f but 


been aſked how the other made a ſhift to live; he 


gliſn production, they were all inoffenſive, .good- 
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but he now found himſelf difabled from cultivating 
the ſociety of theſe alſo, who were men of ample 
eſtates and liberal diſpoſitions; in conſequence of 
which, their parties were too expenſive for the con- 
ſumptive ſtate of his finances; ſo that he waz 
obliged to deſcend to another degree, and mingle 
with @ ſet of old bachelors and younger brothers, 
who ſubſiſted on ſlendet annuities, or what is called 
a bare competency in the public funds. This aſſo- 
ciation was compoſed. of ſecond-hand politicians and 
minor critics, who in the forenoon faunter in the 
Mall, or lounge at ſhows of pictures, appear in the 
drawing - room once or twice a week, dine at an or- 
dinary, decide diſputes in 4 coffee-houſe with an 
air of ſuperior intelligence, frequent the pit of the 
play-houſe, and once a month ſpend an evening 
Kd 5 ſome noted actor, whoſe remarkable ſayings 
How repeat for the entertainment of their ordinary 

ends. | | . As + J 
Atter all, he found ſomething comfortable enough 
in the company of theſe gentlemen, who never in- 
tereſted his paſſions to any violence of tranſport, 
nor teazed him with impertinent curioſity about his 
priyate affairs; for, though many of them had 
maintained a very long, cloſe, and friendly, cor - 
reſpondence with each other, they never dreamt of 
enquiring into particular concerns; and, if one of 
the two who were moſt intimately connected had 


would have anſwered, with great truth, ** Really, 
that is more than I know.” Norwithſtanding this 
phlegmatic indifference, which is of the true En- 


matured, people, who loved a joke and a ſang, de- 
lighted in telling a merry ſtory, and prided them- 
ſelves in the art of catering, eſpecially in the articles 

of fiſh, veniſon, and wild fowl. / | 
Our Foung gentleman was not received among 
them an the footing of a common py 
es 
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mukes intereſt for his admiflion 3 he was courted as 
a perſon of ſuperior genius and importance, and his 
compliance looked upon as an honour to their ſo - 
ciety. This their Idea of his pre- eminence was ſup- 
ported by his converſation; which, while it was 
more liberal and learned than that to which they 
had been accuſtomed, was tinctured with ah aſſu- 
ming air, ſo agretably diffuſed, that, inſtead of pro- 
ducing averſion; it commanded reſpect. They not 
only appealed to him, in alt doubts relating to fo- 
reign parts, to which one and all of them were 
ſtrangers, but alſo conſulted his knowledge in hiſ- 
tory and divinity, which were frequently the to- 
pies of their debates; and in poetry, of all kinds, 
he decided with ſuch magiſterial authority as even 
weighed againſt the opinions of the players them- 
ſelves; The variety of characters he had feen and 
obſerved, and the high ſpheres of life in which he 
had ſo lately moved, furniſhed him with a thouſand 
entertaining anecdotes. ' When he became a little 
familiatized to his diſappointments, ſo that his na- 

tural. vivacity began to revive, he. flaſhed among 

them in luck, a number of bright {allies as ſtruck 
them with admiration, and conſtituted himſelf a 
claſſic in wit; inſomuch that they began to retail 
his remnants, and even invited ſome particular 
friends to come and hear him hold forth... One of 
the players, who had for many years ſtrutted about 
the taverns in the neighbourhood of Covent-garden 
as the Grand Turk of wit and humour, began to 
find his admirers melt away; and à certain petulant 
phyſician, who had ſhene at almoſt all the Port- clubs 
in that end of the | town, was actually obliged to 
import his talents into the city, where he had fince 
happily taken root. | 
Nor was this ſucceſs to be wondered at, if we 
conſider that, over and above his natural genius and 
education, our adventurer Kill had the opportunity 
of knowing every thing which happened among the 
G great 
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great by means of his friend Cadwallader, with 
whom he ſtill maintained his former - intimacy; 
though it was now cheequered with many occa- 
fional tifts, owing to the ſarcaſtic remonſtrances of. 
the Miſanthrope, who diſapproved of thoſe ſchemes 
Which miſcarried with Peregrine, and now took un- 
feaſonable methods of valuing himſelf upon his fore. 
fight : nay, he was between whiles like a raven 
ctoaking preſages of more ill luck, from the [deceit 
of the miniſter, the diſſimulation of his patron, the 


folly of the projector for whom he was bound, the 


uncertainty of the ſeas, and the villany of thoſe 
with whom he had entruſted his caſh; for, Crabtree 
ſaw. and conſidered every thing through a perſpec- 
tive of ſpleen, that always reflected the worſt fide of 
human nature, | | 8 Ms 

For theſe reaſons, our young gentleman began to 
be diſguſted, at certain intervals, with the character 
of this old man, whom he now thought a moroſe 
eynic, not ſo much incenſed againſt the follies and 
vices of mankind as delighted with the diſtreſs of 
his fellow. creatures. Thus he put the moſt unfa- 
vourable conſtruction on the principles of his friend, 


becauſe he found himſelf juſtly fallen under the laſh 


of his animadverſion. This felf-accuſation very 


often diſſolves the cloſeſt friendſhip: à man, con- 
ſcious of his own indiſcretion, is implacably offended 
at the rectitude of his companion's conduct, which 
he confiders as an inſult upon his failings, never to 


be forgiven, even though he has not taſted the bit- 


terneſs of reproof, which no ſinner can commo- 
diouſly digeſt. The friendſhip, therefore, ſubſiſting 
between beer and Pickle, had of late ſuffered 


ſeveral ſymptomatic ſhocks, that ſeemed to prog- 
noſticate a total diſſolution ; a great deal of ſmart 
dialogue had paſſed in their private conyerſations, 
and the ſenior began-to repent of having placed his 
confidence in ſuch an imprudent, headſtrong, un- 
governable, youth. e 5 


It 
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It was in ſuch paroxyſms of diſpleaſure that he 


e miĩs fortune to Peregrine, and even told 


im one morning, that he had dreamed of the ſhip- 
wreck of the two Eaſt-Indiamen on-board of which he 
had hazarded his money. But this was no other 
than a falſe viſion; for, in a few weeks, one of them 
arrived at her moorings in the river, and he received 
a thouſand in lieu of eight hundred pounds which 


he had lent upon bond to one of the mates. At the 


ſame time he was informed, that the other ſhip in 
which he was concerned had, in all probability, 


loſt her paſſage for the ſeaſon, by being unable to 


weather the Cape. He was not at all concerned at 
that piece of news, knowing, that, the longer he 
ſhould lie out of his money, he would have the 
more intereſt to receive; and, finding his preſent 
difficulties removed by this ſupply, his heart began 
to dilate, and his countenance to reſume its former 
alacrit xy. „ 0 Ban | 

This ftate of exultation, however, was ſoon in- 
terrupted by a ſmall accident, which he could not 
foreſee: he was viſited: one morning by the perſon 
who had lent his friend a thouſand pounds on his. 
ſecurity, and given to underſtand that the borrower: 
had abſconded in conſequence of a diſappointment, 
by which he had loſt the whole ſum and all hopes 
of retrieving it; ſo that our hero was now liable for 
the debt, which he beſought him to diicharge ac- 
cording to the bond, that he (the lender) might not 


ſuffer by his humanity.. It may be eaſily concewed 


that Peregrine did not receive this intelligence in- 
cold blood. He curſed his imprudence in cn 
tracting ſuch engagements with an adventurer & horn 
he did not ſufficiently know. They exclaimed 
againſt the treachery of the projector; and, having 
for ſome time indulged his reſentment in threats 


and imprecations, inquired into the nature of the 


ſcheme which had mifcarrie t — 
onde rms 213 0: The 
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The lender, who had informed himfelf- of tlie 
whole affair, gratified his curioſity in this parti- 
cular, by telling him that the fugitive had been 
eajoled by a certain knight of the poſt, who under- 
took to manage the thouſand pounds in ſuch a 
manner as would, in a very little time, make him 
perfectly independent; and thus he delineated the 
plan: One half of the ſum (faid he) ſhall be laid 
out in jewels, which I will pawn to certain perſons, 
of credit and fortune, who lend money upon ſuch 
ledges at an exorbitant intereſt. The other ſhall 
E kept for relieving them, ſo that they may be 
again depoſited with a ſecond ſet of thoſe honour- 
able uſurers; and, when they ſhall have been circu- 


lated in this manner through a variety of hands, 
we will extort money from each of the pawn- 
© brokers, by threatening them with a public proſe- 


cution for exacting illegal intereſt ; and I know that 
they will bleed freely rather than be expoſed to the 
infamy attending ſuch an accuſation.” The ſcheme 
was feaſible; and, though not very honourable, made 
ſuch an unpreflion upon the needy; borrower that he 
aſſented to the propoſal; and, by our hero's credit, 


the money was raiſed, Fhe jewels were accordingly 


purchaſed, pawned, relieved, and re-pledged, by 
the agent, who undertook to manage the whole 
affair; and fo judiciouſly was the project executed, 
that he could have eafily proved -each lender guilt 

of the charge. Having thus far fucceſsfully tranſ- 
acted the buſineſs, this faithful agent viſited them 


ſeverally on his own account, to give them intima- 


tion, that his employer intended to ſue them on the 
ſtatute of uſury ; upon which, every one, for him- 


ſelf, bribed the informer to withdraw his evidence, 


by which alone he could be convicted; and, having 
received theſe gratifications, he had thought proper 
to retreat into France with the whole booty, inclu- 


ding the original thouſand: that put them in motion. 
In conſequence of this decampment, the borrower 


had 
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had withdrawn himſelf; ſo that the lender was 
obliged to have recourſe to his ſecurity. 
his was a very mortifying account to our young 
gentleman, who in vain reminded the narrator of 
his promiſe, importing, that he would not demand 
the money until he fhould be called to an account 
by his ward; and obſerved, that, lang before that 
period, the fugitive might appear and. diſcharge the 
debt. But the other was deaf to theſe remon- 
ſtrances; alleging that his promiſe was proviſional, 
on the ſuppoſition that the borrawer would deal 
eandidly and fairly; that he had forfeited all title to 
his friendſhip and traſt by the ſcandalous ſcheme in 
which he had embarked ; and that his treacherous 
flight from his ſecurity was no proof of his honeſty 
and intended return; but, on the contrary, a warn- 
ing, by which he (the lender) was taught to take 
care of himſelf. He therefore inſiſted upon his 
being mdemnified immediately, on pain of letting 
the law take its courſe ; and Peregrine was actually 
obliged to part with the whole ſurti he had fo lately 
received. But this payment was not made without 
extreme reluctance; indignation, and denunciation 
of eternal war againſt the abſconder and the rigid 
creditor, between whom he. ſuſpected ſome col- 
luſion. 
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CHAP; XG, vr 


 CanmwaLLADER ads the Part of a Comforter to 


His: Friend; and in his Turn is conſoled by PRRER· 
RN ER, who begins to find himſelf a moſt egregious 
; Dupe. ' : | | 
His new misfortune, which he juſtly charged to 
the account of his own folly, recalled his cha- 
grin; and, though he endeavoured with all his 
might to conceal the affair from the knowledge of 
Cadwallader, that prying obſerver perceived. his 
countenance overcaſt. The projector's ſudden, di{- 
appearance alarming his ſuſpicion, 'he managed his 
enquiries with ſo much art, that in a few days he 
made himſelf acquainted with every. particular of 
the tranſaction, and reſolved to gratify his ſpleen at 
the expence of the impatient” dupe. With this 
view, he took an opportunity to accoſt him with a 
very ſerious air, ſaying a friend of his had imme- 
diate occaſion for a thouſand pounds, and, as Pere- 
grine had the exact ſum lying by him, he would 
take it as a great favour, if he would part with it 
for a few months on undoubted ſecurity. Had 
Pickle known the true motive of this demand, he 
would in all likelihood have made a very diſagreeable 
anſwer; but Crabtree had wrapt himſelf up ſo ſe- 
curely in the diſſimulation of his features that the 
youth could not poſſibly penetrate into his intention; 
and in the moſt galling ſuſpenſe replied, that the 
money was otherwiſe engaged. The Miſanthrope, 
not contented with this irritation, aſſumed the pre- 
rogative of a friend, and queſtioned him ſo mi- 
nutely about the diſpoſal of the caſh, that, after 
numberleſs evaſions, which coſt him a world of tor- 


ture to invent, he could contain his vexation no 


longer, 
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jonger, but exclaimed in a rage, Damri your imper- 
tinence ! tis gone to the devil, and that's enough!“ 
«Thereafter as it may be (ſaid this tormentor with 
a moſt provoking indifference of aſpect), I ſhould 
be glad to know upon what footing; for I ſuppoſe 
you have ſome expectation-of advantage from that 
quarter. *Sdeath ! Sir (cried the impatient 
youth), if I had any expectation from hell, I would 
make intereſt with you, for I believe, from my 
ſoul, you are one of its moſt favoured miniſters 
upon earth.. With theſe words, he flung out of 
the room, leaving Cadwallader very well ſatisfied 
with the chaſtiſement he had beſto wet. 

Peregrine having cooled himſelf with a ſolitary 


walk in the park, during which the violence of his 'S 


choler gradually evaporated, and his reflection was 
called to a ſerious deliberation upon the poſture of 
his affairs, he reſolved to redouble his diligence and 
importunity with his patron and the miniſter, in 
order to obtain ſome ſinecure, which would indem- 
nify him for the damage he had ſuſtained on their 
account. He accordingly went to his lordſhip, and 
ſignified his demand, after having told him that he 
had ſuffered ſeveral freſn loſſes, which rendered an 
immediate proviſion of that ſort neceſſary to his 
eredit and ſubſiſten c. o re 
His noble friend commended him for the regard 
he manifeſted for his on intereſt, which he con- 
ſidered as a proof of his being at laſt, detached from 
the careleſs inadvertency of youth; he approved of 
his demand, which he aſſured him ſhauld be faith- 


fully tranſmitted to the miniſter, and backed with 


all his influence; and encouraged his hope, by ob- 
ſerving that ſome profitable places were at that tune 
vacant, and, ſo far as he knew, unengag etc. 


This converſation helped to reſtore the tranquillity 


of Pickle's breaſt, though lie ſtill harboured reſent- 


ment againſt Cadwallader, on account of the laſt 
inſult; and on the inſtant he formed a plan of re- 


X 3 venge. 
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venge. He knew the miſanthrope's remittances from 
his eſtate in the country had been of late 
ſcanty, in conſequence of repairs and bankruptcies 
among his tenants ; ſo that, in ſpite of all his fru- 
gality, he had been but barely = to maintain his 
credit, and even that was en on the ſtrength 
of his running rent. Being t e intimately ac- 
quainted with the rs be of his fortune, he 
wrote a letter to Cr ſubſcribed with the name 
of his principal farmer's wife, importing, that, her 
huſband being lately dead, and the greateſt part of 
her cattle deſtroyed by the infectious diftemper, 
ſhe found herſelf utterly. incapable of paying the 
rent which was due, or even of keeping the farm, 
unleſs he would, out of his great - goodneſs, be 
pleaſed to give her ſome aſſiſtance, and allow her 
to fit free for a twelvemonth to come. This inti- 
mation he found means to convey by poſt from 
market-town r g to the farm, directed in the 
uſual ſtyle to the cynie, who, ſeeing it ſtampt with 
the known marks, could not ys ſuſpect any 
impoſition, bid] 

Hackneyed as he was in the ways of life, and 
ſteeled with his boaſted ſtoiciſm, this epiſtle threw 
him into ſuch an agony of vexation, that a double 
proportion of ſowering was. viſible in his aſpe& 
when he was viſited by the author, who, having ob- 
ſeryed and followed the poſtman at a proper diſtance, 


introduced a converſation upon his own diſappoint- 


ments, in which, among other circumſtances of his 
own ill luck, he told him, that his patron's ſteward 
had defired to be excuſed from paying the laſt 


quarter of his intereſt preciſely at the appointed 


term; for which reaſon he ſhould be utterly void of 
caſh; and therefore requeſted that Crabtree would 


- accommodate him with a hundred pieces out « of his 


- next remittance from the coun * 
'This demand galled and perplexed the old man to 


| a muſcles of his face aſſumed 


2 con- 
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2 dontraction peculiarly virulent, and exhibited the 
character of Diogenes with a moſt hvely expreſſion ; 
he knew that a confeſſion of his true ſituation would 
furniſh Pickle with an opportunity to make repri- 
ſals upon him with intolerable — and that, 
by a'downright refuſal to ſupply his wants, he would 
2 ever forfeit his friendſhip and eſteem, and might 
provoke him to take ample vengeance for his ſordid 
behaviour, by expoſing him, m his native colours, 
to the reſentment of thoſe whom he had ſo long 
— Theſe confiderations kept him ſome time 
in a moſt rancorous ſtate of ſuſpence, which Pere - 
grine affected to miſinterpret, by bidding him 
freely declare his fuſpicion, if he did not think it 
fafe to comply with his requeſt, and he would man 

thift elſewhere. - | 
This ſeeming miſconſtruction increaſed the tor- 
ture of the miſanthrope, who, with the utmoſt ir- 
ritation of feature, cried, ** Oons l what villany 
have you noted in m conduct that you treat me 
hke a — ulurer 3” Peregrine very gravely' re- 
plied; that the queſtion needed no anſwer; for 
(aid he), had I confidered you as an ulurer, I 
would have come with a ſecurity. under my arm; 
but, all evaſion apart, will you ftead me ? will you 
pleaſure me? ſhall I have the money? Would it 
were in your belly, with a barrel of gunpowder ! 
(exclaimed the enraged: cynic,) ſince I muſt be ex- 
cruciated; read that plaguy paper s blood! why 
did'nt natute clap a pair of long ears and a tail upon 
me, that I might be a real aſs, and champ thiſtles 
on ſome common, independent of my fellow-crea- 
wares! Would I were a worm that 1 might creep 
into the earth, and thatch my habitation with a 
ſingle traw ! or rather a waſp or viper, that I might 
make the raſcally world feel my reſentment ! But 
why do I talk of raſeality? folly, folly, is the 
ſcourge of life] Give me a ſcoundrel (ſo he be a 
Gutible one), and I will put him in my heart of 
X 4 hearts! 
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hearts! but a fool is more miſchievous than famine, 
peſtilence, and war. The idiotical hag that writes, 
or cauſes to be written, this ſame letter, has ruined 
her family, and broke her huſband's htart, byrig- 
norance and miſmanagement; and ſhe imputes her 
calamity to providence, with a vengeance; and ſo 
Jam defrauded of three hundred pounds, the 
greateſt part of Which Io ]¼eẽ to tradeſmen whom I 
have promiſed to pay this very quarter. Pox upon 
her! I would the were a horned beaſt, that the diſ- 
temper might lay hold on her. The beldame has 


the impudence too (after ſne has brouglhit me into 


this dilemma) to ſalicit my affiftance; to ſtock the 
farm anew! Before God! I have a god mind to 


ſend her a halter; and perhaps I might purchaſe 


another for myſelf, but that I would not furniſh 
foot! for laughter to knaves and coxcombs .. 

Petegrine having peruſed. the billet, and liftened 
to this ejaculation, replied with great compoſure, 
that he v as aſhamed to ſee a man of his years and 
pretenſions to philoſophy ſo ruffled by a trifle. 
« What ſignify all the boaſted hardſhips you have 
attained; if ſuch a paltry diſappointment can diſturh 
vou in this manner? What is the lots of three, hun- 
dred pounds, compared with the misfortunes which 
JI myſelf have: undergone within theſe two years! 
Yet you will take upon you ta act the cenſor, and 
inveigh againſt the impatience and impetuoſity of 
youth, as if you yourſelf had gained an abſolute 
conqueſt over all the paſſions of the heart. You 
were ſo kind as to inſult me Yother lay in my 
affliction, by reproaching me with indiſcretion and 
miſconduct; ſuppoſe I were now to retort the im- 
putation, and atk how a man of your profound ſa- 
gacity could leave your fortune at the diſcretion of 
ignorant peaſants? How could you be ſo blind as 
not to foreſee the neceſſity of repairs, together with 
the danger of bankruptcy, murrain, or thin crops? 


Why did not you convert your land into ready 


money, 


* 
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money, and (as you have no connexions in life) pur- 
chaſe an annuity, on which you might have lived at 
ur eaſe, without any fear of the conſequence? 
Can't you, from the whole budget of your philoſo - 
phy, cull one apophthegm to conſole you for this 
trivial miſ chance .- a] nog et any 
Rot your rapidity 1 (ſaid the cynic; half- choked 
with gall,) if the cancer or the pox were in your 
throat, I ſhould not be thus tormented with your 
tongue: and yet a magpie | ſhall ſpeak infinitely 
more to the purpoſe. Don't you know, Mr. Wiſe- 
acre, that my caſe does not fall within the province 
of philoſophy? Had I been curtailed of all m 
members, racked by the gout and gravel, deprivet 
of liberty, robbed of an only child. or viſited with 
the death of a dear friend like you, philoſophy 
might have contributed to my conſolation; but will 
philoſophy pay my debts, or free me from the bur- 
then of obligation to a ſet of fellows whom I deſ- 
pile ] ſpeak pronounce demonſtrate or may hea- 
ven cloſe your mouth for ever h! 
Theſe ate the comfortable fruits of your miſan- 
thropy (anſwered the youth), your laudable ſcheme 
of detaching yourſelf from the bonds of ſociety, and 
of moving; in. a ſupetior ſphere of your oπτn. Had 
not you been ſo peculiarly ſage, and intent upon 
laughing at mankind, you could never have been 
diiconcerted by ſuch a pitiful inconvenience: any 
friend would have accommodated you with the ſum 
in queſtion, But now the world! may retort the 
laugh; fer, you ſtand upon ſuch an agreeable foot- 
ing with your acquaintance, that nothing could 
pleaſe them better than an account of your having 
given diſappointment the flip by the help of a nooſe 
properly applied. This I mention by way of hint, 
upon which I would have you chew the cud of re- 
flection; and, ſhould it come to that iſſue, I will 
uſe my whole intereſt with- che coroner to bring in 
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chriſtian burial.” 2 — * y av 


i” 
So faying, he withdrew, very well ſaisfied with 
the revenge he had taken, which operated fo vio- 
lently upon / Crabtree, that, if it had not been for 
the ſole confideration mentioned above, he would; 
in all probability, have had recourſe to the remedy 
propoſed.” But his unwillingneſs to oblige and en- 
tertain his fellow-creatures hindered him from prac- 
tiling that expedient, till, by courſe of poſt, he was 


Happily undeceived with regard to the ſituation of 


his affairs; and that information had fuch an effect 


upon him, that he not only forgave our hero for the 


ſtratagem, which he immediatly aſcribed” to the 
right author, but alſo made him a tender of his 
irſe; ſo that matters, for the preſent, were brought 
an amicable accommod atio. 


2 Mean while, Peregrine never ſlacked in his Arten- 


dance upon the great; he never omitted to appeat 
upon every levee- day, employed his induſtry and 


penetration in getting intelligence of poſts that were 


unfilled, and every day recommended himſelf to the 
offices of his patron, who ſeemed to eſpouſe 
is intereſt with great cordiality © nevertheleſs, he 
was always too late in his application, or the place 
he demanded chanced to be out of the miniſter's 
ird een Df fr In | 
© Theſe intimations, though communicated in the 
moſt warm profeſſions of friendſhip and regard, gave 
þ pens mrs tb the young gentleman, Who con- 
ideted them as the evaſions of an inſincere courtier, 
and loudly complained of them as ſuch to his lord- 
ſhip, ſignifying, at the ſame time, an intention to 
ſell his mortgage for ready money, which he would 
expend to the laſt farthing in thwarting his honour 
in the very firſt ulection he ſhould patronize. His 
lordſhip never wanted a proper exhortation upon 
theſe occaſions: he did not now endeavour to pacif/ 
him with aſſurances of the miniſter's favour, _ | 
5 he 
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perceived that theſe medicines had, by repeated 
= loſt their effect upon bur A Whole 
menaces he now combated, by repreſenting that the 
miniſter's purſe was heavier than that of Mr. Pickle 
that therefore, ſhould he make a point of oppoſing 
his intereft, the youth muſt infallibly fail in the 
conteſt: in which caſe he would find himſelf utterly 
deſtitute of the means of ſubſiſtence, and conſe- 
quentiy precluded from all hope of proviſionn. 
- This was an obſervation, the truth 5 which out 

8 tleman could not pretend to doubt, 
— Ir did not at all tend 6 ths vindication of 
his honour's conduct. Indeed, Pickle began to ſuf. 
pect the ſincerity of his own patron, Who, in his 
opinion, had trifled with his impatience, and even 
cluded, by ſorry excuſes, his deſire of having ano- 


ther private audience of the firſt mover. | Has lords - 


ſhip alſo began to be leſs acceſſible than uſual; and 
Peregrine had been obliged: to dun the ſteward with 
repeated demands before he could finger the” laft 
quarter of 'tus invereſt} {<0 010g 5501077 203 

Alarmed by theſe conſiderations, he went and 
conſulted the nobleman whom he had obliged in 
the affair of his ſon; and had the mortification to 
hear but a very indifferent character of the perſon 
in whom he had ſo long confided. This new ad- 
viſer, who (though a courtier), was a rival of the 
other, gave our adventurer to underſtand, that he 
had been leaning upon a broken reed ; that his pro- 
felſed patron was a man of a ſhattered fortune and 
decayed intereſt, which extended no farther than a 
{mile and a whiſper ; that, for his own part; he ſhould 
have been proud of an opportunity to uſe his influ- 
ence with the miniſter in behalf of Mr, Pickle : 
But, fince you have put yourſelf under the pro- 
tection of another peer (ſaid he), whoſe connexions 
interfere with mine, I cannot now eſpouſe your 


. 


that nobleman's adherents ; a charge which, of 
228 | others, 


cauſe, without incurring the imputation of or np 
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others, I would 'moſt carefully avoid. However, I 
Mall always be ready to aſſiſt you with my private 
advice, as a ſpecimen of which, I now counſel you 
to inſiſt upon having another interview with Sir 
Steady Steerwell himſelf, that you may in perſon ex- 
plain your pretenſions, without any riſque of being 
miſrepreſented; and endeavour, if poſſible, to draw 
him into ſome particular promiſe, from which he 
cannot retract with any regard td: his reputation: 
ſor, general profeſſion is a neceſſary armour worn 


by all miniſters in their own defence againſt the im- 
Portunity of thoſe whom they will not befriend, and 


would not diſoblige.” to I | 
This advice was fo conformable to his own ſenti- 
ments, that our adventurer ſeized: the firſt oppor- 
tunity to demand a hearing; and plainly told his 
patron, that, if he could not be indulged with that 
favour, he ſhould look upon his lordſhip's influence 
to be very ſmall, and bis own hopes to be altogether 
deſperate; in which caſe, he reſolved to diſpoſe of 
the mortgage, purchaſe an annuity, and live inde- 
eee, otefls! 4d berer 
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He 5 indulged with.a ſecond Audience by the Miniſter, 


ef "whoſe  Sincerity he is convinced. His Pride and 
Ambition revive, and again are mortified: | 


Ir the young gentleman's money had been in other 
hands, perhaps the peer would have been at very 
little pains either in gratifying his demand or op- 
Poſing his revenge; but he knew that the ſale of | i 


mortgage could not be effected without an inquiry 


to which he did not wiſh to be expoſed. n 
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fore employed all his intereſt in procuring the ſoli- 
cited audience. This being granted, Peregrine, with 
great warmth and elocution, expatiated upon the 
injury his fortune had ſuffered in the affair of the 
borough for which he had ſtood candidate; he took 
notice of the diſappointment he had ſuſtained in the 
other election, reminded him of the promiſes with 
which he had been amuſed, and, in concluſion, 
defired to know what he had to expect from his 
favour. i | 

The miniſter, having patiently heard him to an 


end, replied, with a moſt. gracious aſpect, that he 


was very well informed of his merit and attachment, 
and very much diſpoſed to convince him of the 
regard which he paid to both; that till of late he 
did not know the nature of his expectations, neither 
had he the power of creating poſts for thoſe whom 
he was inclined to ſerve ; but, if Mr. Pickle would 
chalk out any feafible method by which; he could 


manifeſt his ſentiments of friendſhip, he ſhould. not 


be backward in executing the plan. | 
Peregrine, layu:g hold on this declaration, men 
tioned ſeveral places which: he knew to be vacant: 
but the old evaſion was ftill uſed : one of them was 
not in his department of buſineſs; another had been 
promiſed to the third ſon of a certain earl before the 
death of the laſt poſſeſſor; and a third was incum- 


bered with a peniion that ate up a good half of the 


appointments. In ſhort, ſuch obſtructions were 
ſtarted to all his propoſals as he could not poſſibly 


ſurmount; though he plainly perceived, they were 


no other than ſpecious pretexts to cover the mortify- 
ing ſide of a refuſal. Exaſperated, therefore, at this 
lack of ſincerity and gratitude, I can eafily foreſee 


(aid he) that ſuch difficulties will never be wanting 
when I have any thing to aſk ;- and for that reaſon 
will fave myſelf the trouble of any farther applica- 


tion.“ So ſaying, he withdrew in a very abrupt 
manner, breathing defiance and revenge. But his 
= patron, 


. 
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patron, who did not think proper to drive him to 
extremities, faund means to perſuade his honour to 
do ſomething for the pacification of the young man's 
choler: and the ſame evening our adventurer re- 
ceived a meſſage from his lordſhip, defiring to ſee 
him immediately. 43:54] 

In conſequence of this intimation, Pickle went to 
his houſe, and appeared before him with a very 
cloudy aſpe&t, which ſignified to whom it might 
concern, that his temper was at preſent toa much 
galled to endure reproof; and therefore the ſaga- 
cious peer forbore taking him to tatk for his beha- 
yiour during the audience he had obtained; but 
gave him to underftand, that the nunifter, in con- 
 Hideration of his ſervices, had ſent him a bank- note 
of three hundred pounds, with a promiſe of the like 
ſum yearly, until he could be otherwiſe provided 
for. This declaration in ſome meafure appealed the 
youth, who condeſcended to accept the preſent; 
and, next levee-day, made his acknowledgement to 
the donor, who favoured him with a ſmile of infinite 
complacency, which entirely diffipated all the re- 
mains of his reſentment; for, as he could not poſſi- 
bly divine the true cauſe of his being temporized 
with, he looked upon this condeſcenſion as an un- 
doubted proof of Sir Steady's ſincerity, and firmly 
believed, that he would ſettle him in ſome place 
with the firſt opportunity rather than continue to pay 
this penſion out of his own pocket. In all proba- 
bility, his prediction would have been verified, had 
not an unforeſeen accident in a moment overwhelmed 
the bark of his intereſt at court. 

. Mean while, this ſhort gleam. of good fortune re- 
called the ideas of pride and ambition which he had 
formerly cheriſhed. His countenance was again lifted 
up, his good-humour retrieved, and his mien re- 
exalted. Indeed, he began to be conſidered as a 
riſing man by his fellow-dependents, who ſaw the 
particular notice with which he was favoured at _ 
ef h public 
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public levee; and ſome of them, for that reaſon, 
were at pains to court his good graces. He no 
longer ſhunned. his former intimates, with whom a 
good part of his fortune had been ſpent, but made 
up to them in all places of public reſort, with the 
fame caſe and familiarity as he had been uſed ta ex- 
preſs, and even re- ĩimbarked in ſome of their ex- 
eeſſes, upon the ſtrength of his ſanguine expecta- 
tion. Cadwallader and he renewed their conſulta- 
tions in the court of ridicule; and divers exploits 
were atchieved, to the confuſton of thofe who had 
failed into the North of their diſpleaſure, 
But thefe enjoyments were ſoon interrupted by a 
misfortune. equally fatal and unexpected: his noble 
on was ſeized with an apoplectie fit, from which 
was recovered by the phyſicians that they might 
diſpatch him according to rule; and, in two months 
after they were called, he went the way of all fleſh. 
Peregrine was very much afflicted at this event, not 
only on. account of his friendſhip for the deceaſed, 
to whom he thought himſelf under many and great 
obligations, but alſo: becauſe he feared that his own 
mtereſt would: fuffer a ſevere ſhock by the removal 
of this nobleman, whom he confidered as its chief 
fupport. He put himſelf therefore in mourning, 
out of regard to. the memory of his departed-friend, 
and exhibited genuine marks of ſorrow and con- 
cern; though he had, in reality, more cauſe to 
grieve than he as yet imagined. | 
When quarter-day came about, he applied to tlie 
| fteward of his lordſhip's heir for the intereſt of his 
money, as uſual; and the reader will readily own he 
bad ſome reaſon to be ſurprized when he was told 
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| he had no claim either to principal or intereſt, 
| True it is the manager talked very civilly as well as 
ſenſibly upon the ſuhject. Your appearance, Sir, 
' (aid he to Pickle,) ſcreens yau from all-ſufpicion 
of an intended fraud; but the mortgage upon thoſe: 


i lands you. mention was granted. te andther perſon 
d | many 
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many years before you pretend to have lent that Arie ; 
and I have, this very morning, paid one quarter's in- 
tereſt, as appears from this receipt, which you way 
peruſe for your ſatisfaction.“ 

Peregrine was fo thunder-ſtruck at this 57 Ws 
tion, which ſtripped him of his all, that he could 
not utter one word; a circumſtance that did no 
great honour to his character, in the opinion of the 
ſteward, who, in good earneſt, began to entertain 
ſome doubts of his integrity: for, among the pa- 
pers of the deceaſed, which he had examined, there 
was no writing, memorandum, or receipt, relating 
to this incumbrance. After a long pauſe of ſtupe- 
faction, | Peregrine recollected himſelf ſo far as to 
obſerve, that either he egregiouſſy miſtook, or the 
predeceſſor of his lord was the greateſt villain upon 
earth. But, Mr. Whatdyecallum, (ſaid he,) you 
muſt give me leave to tell you, that your bare aſſer- 
tion in this affair will by no means induce me to 
put up quetly with the loſs of ten thouſand 

pounds.” | 

Having thus pe himſelf, he retired from 
the houſe ſo diſcontented at this demur, that he 
ſcarcely knew whether he moved upon his head or 
heels; and, the park chancing to lie in his way, he 
ſauntered about, giving vent to a ſoliloquy in praiſe 
of his departed friend, the burthen of which was a 
ſtring of incoherent curſes imprecated upon him- 
ſelf; till his tranſports, by degrees, giving way to 
his reflection, he deliberated ſeriouſly and ſorrow- 
fully upon his misfortune, and reſolved to conſult 
lawyers without loſs of time. But, firſt of all, he 
propoſed to make perſonal application to the heir, 
who, by a: candid repreſentation of the cules gu 
be inclined to do him juſtice. © 

In. conſequence of this. "WS En be next 
morning put his writings: in his pocket, and went in 
a chair to the honſe of the young nobleman, to 
whom being admitted, by virtue of his 8 
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amd a ſmall gratification to the porter, he explained 


the whole affair, corroborating his aſſertions with 
the papers which he produced, and deſcribing the _ 
diſgrace that would be entailed upon the memory of 
the deceaſed; ſhould he be obliged. to ſeek redreſs 
in a public court of juſtice. ._ 1 agals os 
The executor, who was .a perſon of good breed- 
ing, condoled him upon his loſs with great good- 
nature, though he did not ſeem. much ſurprized at 
his account of the matter; but wiſhed. that, fince 
the fraud muſt have been committed, the damage 
had fallen upon the firſt mortgager, who (he ſaid) 
was a thieviſh uſurer, grown rich by the diſtreſſes 
of his fellow- creatures. In anſwer to our hero's re- 
monſtrances, he obſerved, that he did not look upon 
himſelf as obliged to pay the leaſt regard to the 
character of his predeceſſor, who had uſed him 
with great barbarity and injuſtice, not only in ex- 
cluding him from his countenance and aſſiſtance, 
but allo in prejudicing his inheritance as much as 
lay in his power; ſo that it could not be reaſonably 
expected, that he would pay ten thouſand pounds 
of his debt for which he had received no value. 
Peregrine, in 2 of his chagrin, could not help 


owning within himſelf that there was a good deal of 


reaſon in this refuſal. After having given looſe: to 


his indignation, , in the moſt violent invectives 
againſt the defunct, he took his leave of the com- 
plaiſant heir, and had immediate recourſe to the 
advice of counſel, who aſſured him that he had an 
excellent plea, and was accordingly retained in the 
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woekul ſelf-exarnination ; every circumſtance of the 


inquiry added freſh pangs to his reflexion ; and the 


reſult of the whole was a diſcovery, that his fortune 


was totally conſumed, and himſelf reduced to a tate 
of the moſt deplotable dependence. This fuggef- 
tion alone might (in the anguiſh of his deſpondency) 
have driven him to ſome deſperate courſe, had not 


it been in ſome meaſure qualified by the confidence 


of his lawyers, and the aſſurance of the miniſter, 
which (flender as the world hath generally found 
rang Were the only bulwarks between miſery and 


| The mind is heturally pliable, and, provided it has 
the leaſt hope to lean upon, adapts itſelf wonder- 
fully to the emergencies of fortune, eſpecially when 
the Oo is gay and luxuriant. This was the 

with our adventurer; inſtead of indulging the 
melancholy ideas-which his loſs in {pited, he had re- 
courſe to the flattering deluſtons of hope, ſoothing 
himſelf with Asi plans of future e 
and endeavouring to cover what was paſt with the 
veit of oblivion. _ 

Aſter ſome heſitation, he reſolved to make Crab- 
tree acquainted with his misfortune, that once for 
all he might paſs the ordeal of his fatire, without 
ſubjeRing humfelf to a long ſeries of farcaftic hints 
and doubtful alluſions, which he could not endure. 
He accordingly took the firſt opportunity of telling 
him, that he was abſolutely ruined by the perfidy 


of his patron, and deſired that he would not a 


vate his affliction by thofe cynical remarks which 
were peculiar to men of his miſanthropical diſpofi- 
tion. Cadwallader liſtened to this declaration with 


internal ſurprize, which, however, produced no al- 


teration in his countenance; and after ſome pauſe 


obſerved, that our hero had no reaſon to look for 
any new obſervation from him upon this event, 
which he had 47 foreſeen, and daily h 
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and exhorted him, with an ironical meet; to conffole 
himſelf with the promiſe of the miniſter, who would 
doubtleſs diſcharge the debts of his deceaſed boſom- 


friend. 


HAP. XCIL. 


PexrGriNE commits bimſelf to the Publit, and is ads 
- mitted Member of a College of Authors. 


Tu bitterneſs of this explanation being paſſed, 
© our young gentleman began to revolve within 
himfelf ſchemes for making up the deficiencies of 
his yearly income, which was now fo grievouſly re- 
duced, and determined to profit, in ſome ſhape of 
other, by thoſe talents which he owed to nature 
and education. He had, in his affluence, heard of 
ſeveral' authors, who, without any pretenfions to 
enius or human literature, earned a very genteel 
ubſiſtence by undertaking work for bookſellers, in 
which reputation was not at all concerned. One 


(for example) ptofeſſed all manner of tranſlation, 


at ſo much per ſheet, and actually kept five or 
fix amanuenſes continually employed, like ſo many 
Clerks in a compting-houſe ; by which means, he 
was enabled to live at his eaſe, and enjoy his 
friend and his bottle, ambitious of no other cha» 
raQter than that of an honeſt man and a good neigh- 
bour. Another projected a variety of plans for new 
dictionaries, which were executed under his eye 

day-labourers; and the — of — was hiſ- 
tory and voyages, collected or abridged by under- 
1 8 yy Kt 4 
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ference to his own capacity as baniſhed all doubts 
of his being able to excel any of thoſe utdertakers, 
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in their different branches of - profeſſion; if ever he 
fhiould be driven to that experiment: but fis am- 
bition prompted him to make his intereſt and glory 
coĩncide, by attempting fome performance which 
1 


ſhould do him honour with the public, and at the 
{ame time eſtabliſh his importance among the copy- 
purchaſers in town. With this view he worthipped 
the Muſe ; and, conſcious of the little regard which 
is, in this age, paid to every ſpecies of poetic com- 


poſition, in which neither ſatire nor obſcenity oc- 
Furs, he produced an imitation of Juvenal, and 
Pr 


laſhed . ſome conſpicuous characters, with equal 
truth, ſpirit, and ſeverity. Though his name did 
not appear in the title-page of this production, he 
managed matters ſo. as that the work was univerſally 
imputed to the true author, who was not altogether 


_ diſappointed in his expectations of ſucceſs; for, 


the impreſſion was immediately fold off, and the 
pic became the ſubject of converſation in all aſſem- 
blies of | taſte. SR 1 

This happy exordium not only attracted the ad- 
dreſſes of the bookſellers, who made intereſt for his 
acquaintance, but alſo rouſed the notice of a ſociety 


of authors, who ſtyled themſelves the college, from 


which he was honoured with a deputation, offering 


to enrol him a member by unanimous conſent. The 
2 employed for this purpoſe, being a bard who 


gad formerly taſted of our hero's bounty, uſed. all 
His eloquence to perſuade him to comply with the 


Advances of their fraternity, which he deſcribed in 
ſuch a manner as inflamed. the curioſity of Pickle, 
wo diſmiſſed the embaſſadot with an acknowledg- 
ment of the great honour they conferred upon him, 
and a faithful romiſe of endeavouring to merit the 


continuance of their approbation. an 0 

He was afterwards, by the ſame miniſter, \in- 
ſtructed in the ceremonies of the college; and, in 
conſequence of his information, compoſed an ode, 
0 be publicly recited on the evening of his, 1ntrg- 
27 | 2 ＋ * duction. 
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duction. He underſtood, that this conſtitution was 
no other than a body of authors, incorporated yi 
mutual conſent, for tlieir joint ad vantage and ſatiſ- 
faction, oppoſed to another aſſembly of the ſame 
kind, their avowed enemies and dettactors. No 
wonder, then, that they ſought to ſtrengthen them- 
felves with ſuch 2 valuable acquiſition as our hero 


was likely to prove. The college conſi ſted of / authors 


only, and theſe of all degrees in point of reputation, 
from the fabricator of a Jong ſet to muſic, and ſung: 
at=Marybone, to the dramatic bard who had ap- 
peared in buſkins upon the ſtage: nay, one of the 
members had actually finiſhed eight books of an 
epie poem, for the publication of Which he was, at 
that time, ſoliciting ſubſctiptions £ 1191 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch a congregation of 
the ſons of Apollo would ſit a; whole evening with 
order and decorum unleſs they were under the check: 
of ſome eſtabliſhed authority: and, this inconve- 
nience having been foreſeen, they had elected a 
preſident, yeſted with full power to filence any 
member or members that ſhould attempt to diſturb 
the harmony and ſubordination of the whole. The 
fage who at this time poſſeſſed the chair was a per- 
fon in years, whoſe: countenance was a lively pot- 


traiture of that rancorous diſcontent which follows: 


repeated damnation. He had been extremely un- 
fortunate in his theatrical; productions, and was (to 


uſe the words of a profane wag, who aſſiſted at the 
condemnation of his laſt play) by this time damm d 


beyond redemption. Nevextheleſs, he: ſtill a tarried 
about the {kirts of Parnaſſus, tranſlating ſome of the 
elaflics, and writing miſcellanies ; and, by dint of 
an invincible aſſurance, ſupercilious inſolence, the 
moſt - undaunted virulence of tongue, and ſome 
knowledge of life, he made ſhift to acquire and 
maintain the character of a man of learning and 
wit in the opinion of | people; ho had neither; that 
ts, thirty-nine in forty of thaſe With whom he aſſoa 
years: Y 3 cClated 
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ciated himſelf. He was even looked 1 in this 
light by ſome feu of the college; thoug the major 
part of thoſe who favoured his election were ſuch ag 
dreaded his malice, reſpected his experience and 
ſeniority, or hated his competitor, was the rer 


The chief end. of this ſoc jety (as 1 have already 
kinted) was to aſſiſt and — each other in their 
productions, which they mutually recommended to 
ſale, with all their art and influence, not only in 
private converſation, but alſo in occaſicnal epi- 
grams, criticiſms, and advertiſements; inſerted i 

blic papers. This ſcience, which is | 
by 8 . 5 e of puffing, they carried to 
ſuch a pitch of fineſſe, that an author very often 
wrote an abufive anſwer to his 'own performance, in 
order to inflame the curioſity of the town, by * 
it had been overlooked. Notwithſtanding this « 
neral unanimity in the college, a private animoli 
had long ſubfiſted between the two rivals I have 
mentioned, on account of precedence, to” which 
both laid claim, though by a majority of votes it 
had been decided in favour of the preſent chaitman. 
The grudge indeed never proceeded to any degree 
of outrage or defiance, but manifeſted itſelf at every 
meeting in attempts to eclipſe each other in ſmart 
ſayings and pregnant repartee ; 10 that there was 
always a delicate meſs of this kind of wit ſerved up 
n the front of the evening for the entertainment and 
example of the junior members, who never failed to 
divide upon this occaſion, declaring themſelves for 
one or other of the combatants, whom they encou- 
raged by theit looks, geſtures, and applauſe, accor- 
dine to the circumſtances of the diſpute. 

is honourable 2 was holden in the beſt 

Pe. of an ale-houſe, which afforded r 
or beer, ſuitable to the purſe or inclination 
individual, who rw in paid for his own Cha 

and here was our Hero introduced in the midſt of 
25 0 twenty 


P 


ſurcedanea, made by the application of an occaſion 


of no deſcription, 
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twenty firangers, who, by their looks and equipage 
formed a very pictureſque variety. He was receive 
with a moſt gracious ſolemnity; and placed upon 
the right -hand of .the B who, having come 
manded filence, he recited algud his CONE u 
ode, which met with univerſal approbation. Then 
was tendered tg him the, cuſtomary oath, ohliging 
him to conſult the hongur and advantage of the, ſo- 
ciety as far as it ſhould. lie in his power, in every | 
ſation of life: and, this being taken, his temples 
were bound with a wreath of laurel, which was Kept 
ſacred for ſuch jinquguration.; .;., | 


8 Whey theſe rites were performed with all due 


ceremony, the new member caſt his eyes around tl 
— and tock a more accurate ſurvey of lie bre 
ren; among wham he obleryed. a ſtrange collec- 
tion of periwigs, with regard to the colour, faſhions, 
and dimenſions, which were ſuch as he had never 
ſeen, before. Thoſe who fat on each fide, neareſt 
the preſident, were generally diftinguiſhed by vene- 
rable ties, the faretops of which exhibited a ſur- 
priſing diverſity; ſome; of them roſe. flanting back- 
wards, like the glacis of a, fortification ; ſome were 
elevated in two diſtinct eminences, like the hills 
Helicon and Parnaſſus; and others were curled and 
reflected, as the horas 013 upiter Ammon. Next to 
theſe, the majors took place, many of which were mer 
roſe to the tail of a lank bob; and in the lower 
form appeared maſſes af hair, which would admit 


Their cloaths were tolerably well ſuited. to the fur- 
niture of their heads, the apparel of the per 
bench being decent and clean, while that of t! 

ſecond claſs was threadbare and ſoiled: and, at the 


lower end of the room, he perceived divers efforts 


made to conceal their rent breeches and dirty linen: 
nay, he could diſtinguiſh, by their countenances, 
the different kinds of poetry in which they exerciſed 
the Muſe: he ſaw Tragedy conſpicuous in à grave 

9 ſolemnity 
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r 78 of regard, Satire louring in a frown of 
nvy and diſcontent, Elegy whining in a funeral aſ- 
pet, Paſtoral dozing in a moſt infipid languor of 
face, Ode-writing delineated in a diſtracted | ſtare, 
and Epigram ſquinting with a pert ſneer. Perhaps 
our hero 5 5 too much in his pene ration when 
he affirmed, that, over and above theſe diſcoveries, 
he could plainly perceive the ſtate of every one's 
finances, and would have undertaken to have gueſſed 
each particular ſum, without varying three farthi 
from due eve] 19 AY 13% ap 1 undd 85 
Ihe converſation, inſtead of becoming general, 
began to fall into parties; and the epic poet had 
actually attracted the attention of a private com- 
mittee, when the chairman interpoſed, calling aloud, 
No cabals, no conſpiracies, gentlemen” His ri- 
val, thinking it incumbent upon him to make ſome 
reply to this rebuke, anſwered, We have no ſe- 
crets; he that hath ears, let him hear.“ This was 
ſpoke as an intimation to the company, whoſe looks 
were inftantly whetted with the expectation of their 
ordinary meal: but the preſident ſeemed to decline 
the conteſt; for, without putting on his fighting face, 
he calmly replied, that he had ſeen Mr. Metaphor 
tip the wink and whiſper to one of, his confederates, 
and thence judged, that there was ſomething myſte · 
1008-08 He een rene 
The epic poet, r 
len, reſolved to take the advantage of his dejection, 
that he might enhance his own character in the 
opinion of the ſtranger; and with that view aſked, 
with an air of exultation, if a man might not 
be allowed to have a convulſion in his eye, without 
being ſuſpected of a conſpiracy. The preſident 
perceiving his drift, and piqued at his preſumption, 
To be ſure (ſaid he) a man of a weak head may 
be very well fuppoſed to have convulſions in his 
eyes.“ This repartee produced a laugh of triumph 
among the chairman's adherents: one of whom ob- 
. ] 111 -b WEE 201 3 SL0NEVGR, 
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ſerved, that his rival had got a ſmart rap: on the 
ate. Les, (replied the bard, ) in that reſpe& 
r. Chairman has the advantage of me. Had my 
head been fortified with a horn- work, I ſhould not 
have been ſo ſenſible of the ſtroke.” This retort, 
which carried à ſevere alluſion to the preſident's 


wife, lighted up the countenances of the aggreſſor's 


friends, which begun to be a little obumbrated; 
and had à contrary effect upon the other faction, 
till their chief, collecting all his capacity, returned 
the ſalute, by obſerving, that there was no occaſion 
for a horn-work, when the covered way was not 
Such a repriſal upon Mr. Metaphor's yoke- fellow, 
who was by no means remarkable for her beauty; 
could not fail to operate upon the hearers; and as 
for the bard himſelf, he was evidently ruffled by the 
reflection; to which, however, he, without heſita - 
tion, replied, Egad!' tis my opinion, that, if 
your covered way were laid open, few people would 
venture to give the aſſault. Not unleſs their 
batteries were more effectual than the fire of your 
wit, (ſaid the preſident.) As for that matter 
(cried the other with precipitation), they would have 
no occaſion to batter in breach; they would find the 
angle of the lapucelle baſtion demoliſhed to their 
hands: he, he!” But I believe it would ſurpaſs 
your underſtanding (reſumed the chairman) to fill 


# . 


up the . That, I own, is impracticable (re- 


plied the bard), there I ſhould meet with an. Hhiatur 


maxime deflendus!” | WSA gibs 
The preſident, exaſperated at this inſinuation in 
preſence of the new member, exclaimed with indig- 
nation in his looks, “and yet, if a body of pioneers 
were ſet at work upon your ſkull, they would find 
rubbiſh enough to choak up all the common ſewers 
in town. Here a groan was uttered by the admirers 
of the epic poet, who; taking a pinch of ſnuff with 


great compoſure, when a man grows ſcurrilous 


8 (faid 
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(ſaid he), I take it for an undoubted proof of hi 
overthrow.” If that be the caſe (cried the other), 
you yourſelf muſt be the vanquiſhed party; for, 
you mere the firſt that was driven to perſonal abuſe.” 
«© I 'appeali(an{wered the bard) to thoſe. wid: can 
diſtinguiſh. Gentlemen, your judgement 7” | | 
This reference — an untyerſal aan 
and the whole college was involved in confufion. 
Every man entered into diſpute with his neighbour 
a fails merits of this cauſe. / The chairman inter 
poſed his authority in vain; the noiſe grew louder 
and louder; the dulputants waxed warm; the epi. 
thets of Blockbead, fool, and ſcoundrel; wert bandird 
about. Peregrine enjoyed the uproar, and, leaping 
upon the tahle, ſounded the charge to battle, which 
was immediatly commenced in ten different duels, 
The liglits were extinguiſhed; the combatant 
threſhed one another without diſtinction; the miſ-. 
chierous Pickle diſtributed ſundry random blows in 
the dark; and the people below, being alarmed with 
the ſound of application, the overturning of chain, 
and the outcries of thoſe who were engaged, came 
7 ſtairs in a body with lights to n and, 
if poſſible, quell. this hideous tu multi 
Objects were no ſooner rendered viſible then the 
field of battle exhibited ſtrange groupes of the 
ſanding and the fallen. Each of Mr. Metaphor's 
eyes was ſurrounded with à circle of à livid — 
and the preſident's noſe diſtilled a quantity of clotted 
blood. One of the tragic authors, finding himſelf 
aſſaulted in the dark, had, by way of a poniard, 
employed upon his adverfary' s throat à knife which 
lay upon the table for the convenience of cutting 
cheeſe; but, by the bleſſing of God, the edge of 
it was not keen enough to enter the ſkin, which it 
had only feratched in divers places. A Satiriſt bad 
almoſt bit off the car of a lyric bard. Shirts and 
neckcloths were torn to rags; and there was ſuch 4 
woeful wreck of periwigs on the floor, that no ex- 
amination 
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amination could adjuſt the property of the owners, 
the greateſt part of whom were obliged to uſe hand- 
kerchiefs by way of night- cap. Lee eee 
The affray, however, ceaſed at the approach of 
thoſe who interpoſed; part of the combatants being 
tired of an exercife in which they had received no- 
thing but hard blows ; part of them being intimi- 
dated by the remonſtrances of the landlord and his 
company, who threatened to call the watch; and u 
very few being aſhamed of the ſcandalous diſpute in 
which they were detected. But, though the battle 
was ended, it was impoſſible, for that evening, t 
teſtore harmony and order to the ſociety, 
which broke up, after the preſident had pronounced 
4 ſhort and confuſed apology to our adventurer, for 
the indecent uproar which had” unfortunately hap- 
pened on the rſt night of his admiſſion. 

Indeed, Peregrine deliberated with himſelf, whe- 
ther or not his reputation would allow him to appear 
again among this venerable fraternity: but, *as he 
knew ſome of them to be men of real genius, how 
ridiculous ſoever their carriage might be modified, 
and was of that laughing diſpoſition, which is al- 
ways ſeeking food for mirth, as Horace obſerves of 


Riſus undique querit Wy" 


. 


he reſolved to frequent the college notwithſtanding 
this accident which happened at his inauguration; 
being therefore, moreover, induced by his defire of 
knowing the private hiſtory of the ſtage, with which 
he ſuppoſed ſome of the members perfectly well ac- 
quainted. He was alſo viſited, before the next 
meeting, by his introductor, who aſſured him, that 
ſuch a tumult had never happened ſince the firſt in- 
ſtitution of the aſſembly till that very night; and 
promiſed that for the future he ſhould have no cauſe 
to be ſcandalized at their behaviour. 
9 Perſuaded 
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Perſuaded by theſe motives and aſſurances, he 
truſted himſelf once more in the midſt of their com- 
munity, and every thing proceeded with great de- 
corum; all diſpute and altercation was avoided, and 
the college applied itſelf ſeriouſſy to the purpoſes of 
its meeting, namely, to hear the grievances of indi- 
viduals, and aſſiſt them with: ſalutary advice. The 
perſon that craved redreſs was a noiſy North Briton, 
who complained (in a ſtrange dialect) that he had, 
in the beginning of the ſeaſon, preſented a comedy 
to the manager of a certain theatre, who, after it 
bad lain fix Weeks in his hands, returned it to the 
author, affitming there was neither ſenſe nor Engliſh 
in the performancgde. Hale, 
The preſident, (who, by the bye, had: reviſed 
the piece,) thinking his awn reputation concerned, 
declared, in preſence of the whole ſociety, that, 
with regard to ſenſe, he would not undertake to 
yindicate the production; but, in point of lan- 
guage, no fault could be juſtly laid to its charge: 
£6 'The: caſe, however, is very plain (ſaid be), the 
manager never gave himſelf the trouble to peruſe the 
play, but formed a judgement of it from the con- 
verſation of the author, never dreaming that it had 
undergone the reviſal of an Engliſh writer; he that 
as it will, you are infinitely obliged to him for ha- 
ving diſpatched you ſo ſoon, and T ſhall have the 
better opinion of him for it ſo long as I live; for, I 
have known otlierguiſe authors than you (that is, in 
point of 1ntereſt and fame) kept in continual at- 
tendance and dependence during the beſt part of 
their lives, and; after all, diſappointed in the ex- 
pectation of ſeeing their performances exhibited on 
the ſtage.” s ade i bott eule ien 
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| Farther Proceedings of the College: | 11 + 
Pxrs affair was no ſooner diſcuſſed” than another 
entleman exhibited a complaint, fignifying, 
that he had undertaken to tranſlate into Engliſh à 
certain celebrated author who had been cruelly 
mangled by former attempts; and that, as ſoon as his 
deſign took air, the proprietors of thoſe miſerable 
tranſlations had endeavoured to prejudice his work 
by. induſtrious inſinuations, contrary to truth and 
fair-dealing, importing, that he did not underſtand 
one word of the language which 'he pretended to 
tranſlate, This being a caſe that nearly conce 
the greateſt part of the audience, it was taken 1nto 
ſerious deliberation : fome obſerved, that it was not 
only a malicious effort againft the plaintiff, but alſo 
a ſpiteful advertiſement to the public, tending to 
promote an enquiry into the abilities of all other 
tranſlators,” few of whom (it was well known) were 
ſo qualified as to ſtand the teſt of ſuch examination. 
Others ſaid, that over and above this conſideration, 
which ought to have its due weight with the college, 
there was a neceſſity for concerting "meaſures to 
humble the preſumption of bookſellers, who had, 
from time immemorial, taken all opportunities to 
oppreſs and enſlave their authors; not only by hz 
miting men of genius to the wages of journeymen- 
tailors, without even allowing them one ſabbath in 
the week, but alſo in taking ſuch advantages of their 


neceſſities as were inconſiſtent with juſtice and hu- 


manity. For example (ſaid one of the members), 
after I myſelf had acquired a little reputation with 
the town, I was careſſed hy one of thoſe tyrants who 
profeſſed a friendſhip for me, and even ſupplied =» 
98 71 ) wit 
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with money according to the exigences of my fitu 
ation ; ſo that I looked upon him as the mirrour of 
diſintereſted beneyolence ; and, had he known my 
diſpoſition and treated me accordingly, I ſhould 
have written for him 0g his own terms. After I 


had uſed his friendſhip m this manner for ſome time, 
J happened to have occaſion for a ſmall ſum of 
money, and with great confidence made another ap- 
e, to my good friend; when all on a ſudden 
de put a ſtop to his generoſity, refuſed to accom- 
modate me in the moſt abrupt and mortifying ſtyle; 
and, though I was at that time pretty far advanced 
in a work for his benefit, which was a ſufficient ſe- 
curity for what 1 owed him, he roundly aſked how 
I propoſed to pay the money which I had already 
borrowed ? Thus was I uſed like a young whore juſt 
come upon the town, whom the bawd allows to run 
into her debt, that ſhe may have it in her power to 
oppreſs her at pleaſure; and, if the ſufferer com- 
_ Plains, ſhe is treated like the moſt ungrateful wretch 
upon earth; and that too with ſuch appearance of 
reaſon as may eaſily miſlead; an unconcerned ſpec- 
tator. You unthankful drab! (ſhe will ſay,) 
didn't I take you into my houſe when you hadn't a 
ſhift to your back, a petticoat to your tail, nor a 
morſel of bread to put into your belly? Ha'n't I 
cloathed you from head to foot like a gentlewoman, 
ſupported you - with board; lodging, and all ne- 
ceſſaries, till your own extravagance hath brought 
you into diſtreſs; and now you have the impudence, 
you naſty, ſtinking, brimſtone bungaway ! to ſay 
you are hardly dealt with, when I demand no more 
than my own 2?” Thus the whore and the author are 
equally oppreſſed, and even left without the melan- 
choly privilege of complaining ; ſo that they are fain 
to ſubſcribe to ſuch terms as their creditors ſhall 
pleaſe to impoſe,” mee 


This illuſtration- operated ſo powerfully upon the 


conviction and reſentment of the whole college, that 


revenge 
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revenge was univerſally denounced 22 who 
had aggrieved the plaintiff; and after ſome debate 
it was agreed, that he ſhould make a new tranſlation 
of ſome other ſaleable book, in oppoſition to a former 
verſion belonging to the delinquents, and print it in 
ſuch a ſmall ſize as would enable him to underſell 
their property; and that this new tranſlation ſhould 
be recommended and introduced into the world with 
the whole art and influence of the ſocie tr. 
This affair being ſettled to the ſatisfaction of all 
preſent, an author of ſome character ſtood up, and 
craved the advice and aſſiſtance of his fellows, in 
punithing a certain nobleman of great pretenſions to 
taſte, who, in conſequence of a production which 
this gentleman had uthered into the world with uni- 
verſal applauſe, not only deſired but even eagerly 
courted his acquaintance. ** He invited me to his 
houſe (ſaid he,) where I was overwhelmed with ci- 
vility and profeſſions of friendſhip. He inſiſted upon 
my treating him as an intimate, and calling upon 
him at all hours, without ceremony ; he made me 
promiſe to breakfaſt with him at leaſt three times a 
week: In ſhort, I looked upon myſelf as very fortu- 
nate in meeting with ſuch advances from a man of 
his intereſt and reputation; who had it in his power | 
to befriend me effectually in my paſſage through 4 
life; and, that T might not give him any cauſe to þ 
think I neglected his friendſhip, I went to his houſe 'T 
in two days, with a view of drinking chocolate, ac- 
cording to appointment : but he had been ſo much 
fatigued . with dancing at an aſſembly over night, 
that His valet-de-chambre would not venture to wake 
him ſo early; and I left my compliments to his lord- 
hip, with a performance in manuſcript, which he 
had expreſſed a moſt eager deſire to peruſe, I re- 
peated my viſit next morning, that his impatience 
to ſee me might not have ſome violent effect 
his conſtitution; and received a meſſage from his 
miniſter, ſignifying, that he had been highly _— 
— 7G taine 
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tained with the manuſcript I had left, a great part 
of which he had read, but was at preſent. ſo buſy in 
contriving a proper dreſs for a private maſquerade, 
which would be given that ſame evening, that he 
could not have the pleaſure of my company at break- 
| faſt, | This was a feafible excuſe, which I admitted 
accordingly, and in a day or two appeared again, 
when his lordſhip was particularly engaged. This 
might poſſibly be the caſe; and therefore I returned 
the fourth time, in hopes of finding him more at 
leiſure; but he had gone out about half an hour be- 
fore my arrival, and left my performance with his 
valet-de-chambre, who aſſured me, that his lord 
had peruſed it with infinite pleaſure, , Perhaps I 
might have retired very well ſatisfied with this de- 
_ claration, had not I, in my paſſage through the 
hall, heard one of the footmen, upon the top of the 
ftair-caſe, pronounce with an audible voice, Will 
our lordſhip pleaſe to be at home when he calls!“ 
t is not to be ſuppoſed that I was pleaſed at this diſ- 
covery, which I no ſooner made than, turning to 
my conductor, I find (ſaid I) his Iordſhip is diſ- 
poſed to be abroad to more people than me this 
morning.“ The fellow (though a valet-de- chambre) 
bluſhed at this obſervation ; and I withdrew, not a 
little irritated at the peer's diſingenuity, and full 
reſolved to ſpare him my viſits for the future. It 
was not long after this occaſion, that I happened to 
meet him in the park; and, being naturally civil, I 
could not paſs him without a ſalutation of the hat, 
which he returned in the moſt diſtant manner, 
though we were both ſolitary, and not a ſoul within 
view; and, when that very performance, which he 
had applauded ſo warmly, was lately publiſhed by 
ſubſcription, he did not beſpeak ſo much as one 
copy. I have often reflected with wonder upon this 
inconſiſtency in his conduct. I never courted his 
patronage, nor indeed thought of his name, until he 
made intereſt for my acquaintance; and, if he was 
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dilappointed in my converſation, why did he preſs 
me ſo much to farther connexion ?” - Rn: #5 
The caſe is very clear (cried the chairman in- 
terrypting him), he is one of thoſe connoiſſeurs who 
ſet up for taſte, and value themſelves upon knowing 
all men of genius, whom they would be thought to 
aſſiſt in their productions. I wall lay an even bett 
with any man, that his lordſhip, on the ſtrength of 
that lender interview, together with the opportunity 
of having ſeen your performance in manuſcript, has 
already hinted to every company in which he is con- 
verſant, that you ſolicited his aſſiſtance in re: touching 
the piece which you have now offered to the public, 
and that he was pleaſed to favour you with his ad- 
vice, but found you obſtinately bigoted to your own 
opinion, in ſome points relating to thoſe very paſ- 
ſages which have not met with the approbation of 
the town. As for his careſſes, there was nothing at 
all extraordinary in his behaviour. By that time you 
haye lived to my age, you will not be ſurpriſed to 
ſee a courtiet's promiſe and performance of a diffe- 
rent complexion ; not but that I would willingly act 
as an auxiliary in your reſentement. 
The opinion of the preſident was ſtrengthened by 
the concurrence of all the members; and, all other 
complaints and memorials being deferred till another 
ſitting, the college proceeded to an exerciſe of wit, 
which was generally performed once every fortnight 
with a view to promote the expectoration of genius, 
The ſubject was occaſionally choſen by the chairman, 
who opened the game with ſome ſhrewd remark na- 
turally arifing from the converſation ; and then the 
ball was toſſed about from one corner of the rom 
0 the other, according to the motions of the 
t... 


8 +» 


' That the reader may have a juſt idea of this ſport 
and of the abilities of thoſe who carried it on, I 
ſhall repeat the ſallies of this evening, according to 
the order and ſucceſſion in which they eſcaped. One 
vol. IV. "if of 
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of the members, obſerving that Mr. Metaphor was 
abſent, was told by the perſon who ſat next to hitn; 
that the poet had foul weather at home, and could 
not ſtir abroad. What! (ſaid the preſident in- 
terpoſing, with the ſignal upon his countenance,) is 
he wind-bound in port?” - ** Wine-bound, I ſup- 
_ Poſe,” (cried another). Hooped with wine! a 
ftratige thetaphor !”” (faid the third). Not if he 
has got into a hogſhead,” (anſwered the fourth). 
The hogſhead will ſooner get into him, (rephed 
a fifth,) it muſt be a tun or an ocean.” No won- 
der, then, if he ſhould be overwhelmed,” (ſaid a 
fixth). If he ſhould, (cried a ſeventh,) he will 
caſt up when his gall breaks.” * That muſt be 
very ſoon (roared an eighth), for, it has been long 
ready to burſt.” ** No, no (obſerved a ninth), he'll 
ſtick faſt at the bottom, take my word for it; he 
has 4 natural alacrity in ſinking.” And yet (re- 
marked a tenth), I have ſeen him in the clouds.” 
«© Then was he cloudy, - I ſuppoſe,” (cried the 
Eleventh.) ** So dark (replied the other) that his 
meaning could not be perceived.“ For all that 
(ſaid the twelfth), he is eafily ſeen through.“ Tou 
talk (anſwered the thirteenth) as if his head was 
made of glaſs.” No, no, (cried a fourteenth,) his 
head is made of more durable ſtuff; it will bend be- 
fore it breaks.” Let I have ſeen it broken, (re- 
ſumed the preſident ). Did you perceive any wit 
come out of the hole?“ (faid another). His wit 
(replied the chairman) is too ſubtle to be per- 


5 ceived.” a 2 


A third mouth was juſt opened, when the ex- 
erciſe was ſuddenly interrupted by the dreadful cry 
of fire, which iflued from the kitchen, and 1nvolved 
the whole college in confuſion. Every man endea- 
vouring to be firſt in making his exit, the door and 
paſſage were blocked up; each individual was pum- 
melled by the perſon that happened to be behind 
him; This communication produced noiſe and ex- 

mY r clamation; 


* 
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clawation; clouds of ſmoke rolled upwards into the 
apartment, and terror ſat on every brow ; when Pe- 


regrine, ſeeing no proſpect of retreating by the door, 


| opened ofie of the windows, and fairly leaped into 
the ſtreet, where he found a crowd of people aſ- 
ſembled to contfibute their aſſiſtance in extinguiſh 
ing the flames. Several members of the college 
followed his exatnple, and happily accompliſhed 
their eſcape : the chairman himſelf, being unwilling 
to uſe the ſame expedient, ſtood trembling on the 
brink of deſcent, dubious of his own agility, and 
dreading the conſequence of ſuch a leap, when, a 
chair happening to paſs, he laid hold on the oppor- 
tunity, and by an exertion of his muſcles pitched 
upon the top of the carriage, which was immediately 
overturned in the kennel, to the grievous annoyance 
of the fare, which happened to be a certain effemi- 
nate beau, in full dreſs, on his way to a private aſ- 
ſembly. e 
This phantom, hearing the noiſe overhead and 
feeling the ſhock of being overthrown at the ſame 
time, thought that ſome whole tenement had fallen 
upon the chair, and, in the terror of being cruſhed 
to pieces, uttered a ſcream, which the populace 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the mouth of a woman, 
and therefore went to his aſſiſtance, while the chair- 
men, inſtead of miniſtering to his occaſions, no 
ſooner recollected themſelves than they ran in pur- 
ſuit of their overthrower, who, being accuſtomed 
to eſcapes from bailiffs, dived into a dark alley, and, 
vaniſhing in a trice, was not viſible to my living 
foul until he appeared next day on Tower-hill. 
The humane part of the mob, who beſtirred. 
themſelves for the relief of the ſuppoſed lady, no 
ſooner perceived their miſtake in the appearance of 


© the beau, who ſtared around him with horror and 


affright, than their compaſſion was changed into 
mirth, and they began to paſs a great many un- 
ſavoury jokes upon his misfortune, which they now 

| Z 2 diſcovered 
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diſcovered no inclination to alleviate ; and he four 
himſelf very uncomfortably beſet, when Pickle, pi- 
tying his ſituation, interpoſed in his behalf, and 
prevailed upon the chairmen to carry him into the 
Fouls of an apothecary in the ' neighbourhood, to 
whom his miſchance proved a very advantageous ac- 
cident; for, the fright operated ſo violently upon 
his nerves that he was ſeized with a delirium, and 
lay a whole fortnight deprived of his ſenſes ; during 
which period he was not neglected in point of me- 
dicines, food, and attendance, but royally regaled, 
As appeared by the contents of his landlord's bill. 
Our adventurer having ſeen this unfortunate beau 
ſafely houſed, returned to the ſcene of the other 
calamity, which, as it was no other than a foul 
chimney, ſoon yielded to the endeavours of the fa- 
mily, and was happily overcome, without any other 
bad conſequence than that of alarming the neigh- 
bours, diſturbing the college, and diſordering the 
brain of a beau. 4 Nan cen 
Eager to be acquainted with the particular con- 
ſtitutions of a ſociety which ſeemed to open upon 
him by degrees, Mr. Pickle did not fail to appear 
at the next meeting, when ſeveral petitions were laid 
before the board in behalf of thoſe members who 
were confined in the priſons of the Fleet, Mar- 
ſhalſea, and King's bench. As thoſe unhappy au- 
thors expected nothing from their brethren but ad- 
vice and good offices, which did not concern the 
purſe, the memorials were confidered with great care 
and humanity; and, upon this occafion, Peregrine 
had it in his power to manifeſt his importance to the 
community; for, he happened to be acquainted 
with the creditor of one of the priſoners, and knew 
that gentleman's ſeverity was owing to his reſent- 
ment at the behaviour of the debtor, who had lam- 
pooned him in print becauſe he refuſed to comply 
with a freſh demand after he had lent him monef to 
the amount of a conſiderable ſum. Our young gen 
| 65 1 tleman, 
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tleman, therefore, undetſtanding that the author 
was penitent, and diſpoſed to make a reaſonable ſub- 
miſſion, promiſed to employ his influence with the 
creditor towards an accommodation; and in a few 
days actually obtained his releaſwmſe. 
The ſocial duties being diſcharged, the conver- 
ſation took a general turn, and ſeveral new pro- 
ductions were freely criticiſed ; thoſe eſpecially 
which belonged to authors who were either uncoh- 
nected with, or unknown to, the college. Nor did 
the profeſſion of ſtage-playing eſcape the cognizatice 
of the aſſembly ;. a deputation of the moſt judicions 
members being ſent weekly to each theatre with a 
view of making remarks upon the performance of the 
actors. The cenſors for the preceding week were 
accordingly called upon to give in their report; and 
the play which they had reviewed was the Revenge. 
Mr. Gr, ſaid the ſecond cenſor, (take him 
all in all,) is certainly the moſt complete and unble- 
miſhed performer that ever appeared on our ſtage, 
hotwithſtanding the blind adoration which is paid ts 
dis rival. I went two nights ago, with an expreſs 
deſign to criticiſe his action: I could find no robin 
for cenſure, but infinite ſubject for admiration and 
applaufe. In Pierre he is great, in Orbello excellent, 
bat in Zanga beyond all imitation. Over and above 
the diſtinctneſs of pronunciation, the dignity of at- 
titüde, and expreffion of face, his geſtures ate ſo 
juſt and ſignificant, that a man, though utterly bereft 
of the ſenſe of hearing, might, by ſeeing him only; 
underſtand the meaning of every word he ſpeaks! 
Sure nothing can be more exquiſite than his manner 
of telling Iſabella how Alonzo behaved when he 
found the incendiary letter which he had dropt by 
the Moor's direction; and when, to crown this ven- 
geance, he diſcovers himſelf to be the contriver of 
all he . mifchief that had happened, he manifeſts a 
perfect maſter · piece of action, in pronouncing theſe 
tour little monofyllables, Know, 4hen, twa ——1.” + 
n 2 3 Peregrine 
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-- Peregrine having eyed the critic ſome minutes, 
&] fancy (ſaid he) your praiſe muſt be ironical, 
becauſe, in the very two ſituations you mention, 
J think I have ſeen that player out-herod Herod, or, 
in other words, exceed all his other extravagances, 
The intention of the author is, that the Moor ſhould 
communicate to his confidante a piece of information 
contained in a few lines, which, doubtleſs, ought 
to be repeated with an air of eagerneſs and ſatis- 
faction, not with the ridiculous'grimace of a mon- 
key, to which, methought, his action bore an inti- 
pate reſermblance „ in uttering t Wis plain fenen "7M 


r he took it 1b; 
But ſearce was it unfolded to his fiebt, 
When be, as if an arrow pi red bis eye, de ñ 2:⁰⁰ 
| Started, and trembling d opt it on the ground. 


In pronouncing the firſt two words, this egregious 
actor ſtoops down, and ſeems to take up ſomething 
from the ſage ; then, proceeding to repeat what 
follows, mimics the manner of unfolding a letter; 
when he mentions the ſimile of an arrow piercing the 
eye, he darts his fore finger towards that organ, 
then recoils with great yiolence when the word 
farted i is exprefſed ; and when he comes to trembling 
dropt it on the ground, he W all his limbs into a 
tremulous motion, and ſhakes the imagi r 
from his hand. The latter part of the & ger pden 


carried on with the ſame minute e vie 
* lay 85 1 


Pale and ag haſi a while n my vifiim flood, | 
Difquis'd a fith or two, ami pd them from hims 
 Thenrubl'a his brow, end took it up agam. 


The player 8 countenance aſſumes a wild ſtare, he 
fighs twice moſt pitequſly, as if he were on the 
point of ſuffccation, ſcrubs his forehead, and, bend- 
ing his body, apes the action of ſnatching an object 
from the floor. Nor is this * of 2 


. : . 
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* omitted when he ronchudey his minen in 
theſe three linss n 


4. frfl, be ol' as ir hr meant to read it ; 
But, chick d by riſing fears, be cr uſb'd it thus, © 


And thrujt it, lik: an adder, in his boſom. in 


Here the judicious performer imitates the confuſion 
and concern of Alonzo, ſeems to caſt his eyes upon 
ſomething, from which they are immediately with- 
drawn with horror and precipitation, then ſhutting 
his fiſt with-a violent ſqueeze, as 1f he intended to 
make immediate application to Iſabella's noſe, he 
rams it in his own boſom with all the horror and 
agitation of a thief taken in the ſame manner. Were 


the player debarred the uſe of ſpeech, and obliged to 


act to the eyes only of the audience, this mimickry 
might be a neceſſary conveyance of his — 

but, when he is at liberty to ſignify his ideas by 
language, nothing can be more rrivied; forced, un- 
natural, and antic, than this ſuperfluous mummery. 
Not that I would exclude from the repreſentation the 
graces of action, without which the choliceſt ſenti- 


ments, cloathed in the moſtexquiſite expreſſion, would 


appear unanimated and infipid ; but theſe are as dif- 
ferent from this ridiculous burleſque as is the de- 


meanour of a Tully in the roſtrum ous the _ | 


of a Jack-pudding on a mountebank's go | 

for the truth of what 1 allege, I appeal to the — 
vation of any perſon who has conſidered the elegance 
of attitude and . of geſture as they are uni- 
verſally acknowled n the real characters of life. 


Indeed, I have 2 a Gaſcon, whoſe limbs were 


as eloquent as his tongue: he never mentioned the 
word fleep without reclining his head upon his hand; 
when he had occaſion to talk of a horſe he always 
ſtarted up and trotted acroſs the room, except when 


he was ſo ſituated that he could not ſtir without in- 


0 enen ary company, and in that caſe he con- 


S A tented 


"Ni ity 
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fented himſelf with neighing aloud :"if a dog hap- 
pened to be the ſubje&t of his converſation, 55 
wagged his tail, and grinned in a moſt ſignificant 
manner; and one day he expreſſed his deſire of 
going backwards with ſuch natural imitation of his 
purpoſe, that every perſon in the room firmly be- 


heved he had actually overſhot himſeif, and forti- 


fied. their noſtrils accordingly. Yet no man ever 
looked upon this virtuoſo to be the ſtandard of pro- 
priety in point of ſpeaking and deportment. For 
my own. part, I confeſs the player in queſtion would, 
by dint. of ' theſe qualifications, make a very good 
figure in the character of Pantaloon's lacquey in the 
entertainment of Perſeus and Andromeda, and per- 
haps might acquire ſome reputation by turning the 
Revenge into a pantomime; in which caſe, I would 
dyiſe- him to come upon the ſtage provided with a 
handful of flour, in order to beſmear his fate when 
ne prondunces pale and aghaſt, &c. and me- 
thinks he ought to illuſtrate the adder with a hi- 
deous hiſs. But let us now come to the other ſitua- 
tion, in which this modern Æſopus is ſuppoſed to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf ſo much, I mean that ſame 
eclairciſſement comprehended in Know, then, twas 
.“ His manner, I own, may be altered ſince 1 
was preſent at the repreſentation of that performance; 
but, certain Jam, when I beheld him in that critical 
conjuncture, his behaviour appeared to me ſo 
uncouth that I really imagined he was viſited by 
ſome epileptic diſtemper; for, he ſtood totter- 
ing and gaſping, for the ſpace of two minutes, 
like a man ſuddenly. ſtruck with the palſy; and, 
after various diſtortions and fide ſhakings, as if 
he had got fleas in his doublet, heaved up from 
his lungs. the letter I, like a huge anchor from foul 
-; This: ctiticiſm was acceptable to the majority 
of. the college, who had no great veneration for 
the player in queſtion; and his admirer, with- 
3 5 out 
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out making any reply, aſked in a whiſper; of the 
gentleman, who fat next him, if Pickle had not 
offered ſome production to the ſtage and met with 


1 


.1-CHAP.. XCIV. -. 


The young Gentleman is introduced to a Virtusſo e the 
Ai Order, and commences Telpe. 
(012.5 3:4 03% Nas een F224 * u 
Hrrnzx ro Peregrine! had profeſſed himfelf an 
author without reaping the fruits of that occu- 


_ except the little fame he had acquired by 
is late fatire 3; but now he thought it high time to 
weigh /olid _— againſt empty praiſe ; and chere- 


fore en with ſome bookſellers in a Certain 
tranſlation, which he obliged himſelf to perforti 
for the confideration of two hundred pounds. The 
articles of agreement being drawn, he began Bis 
taſk with great eagerneſs, roſe early in the foray 
ing to his work, at which he laboured all day long; 
went abroad with the bats in the evening, and ap- 
neared in the coffee-houſe, where he amuſed hims 

If with the news- papers and converſation till nine 
6'clock ; then he retired to his own apartment; and, 
after a ſight repaſt, betook himſelf to reſt, that he 
might be able to unrooft with the cock. This ſud- 
den change from his former way of life agreed ſo ill 
with his difpoſition, that, for the firſt time, he was 
froubled with flatulencies and indigeſtion, which 
produced anxiety and dejection of ſpirits, and the 
nature of his fituation began in fome meaſure to diſs 
compoſe his brain ; a difcovery which he no fooner 
mate than He had recourſe to the advice of a young 
pliyfician, Who was a member of the college of 


i authors, 
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authors, and at this time one of our heto's moſt 
intimate acquaintance. ROMANO. 2” | 
The ſon of Aſculapius, having conſidered his 
caſe, imputed his diſorder to the right, cauſe, 
namely, want of exerciſe; diſſuaded him from ſuch 
cloſe application to ſtudy, until he ſhould be gra- 
dually familiarized to a ſedentary life, dais. Lin 
to enjoy his friend and his bottle in moderation, and 
wean himſelf from his former cuſtoms by degrees; 
and, above all things, to.riſe. immediately after his 
firſt fleep, and exerciſe himſelf in a morning's walk. 
In order to render this part of the, preſcription the 
more palatable, the doctor propanted to attend him 
in theſe early excurſions, and even to introduce him 
to a certain. perſonage of note, who gave a ſort of 
public breakfaſting to the minor virtuoſi of the age, 
and often employed his intereſt in, behalf of thoſe 
who'properly cultivated his cguntenance and appro- 
Bohn: ciMetioxs nr 
This propoſal, was extremely acceptable to aur 
young gentleman, who, befides the advantage which 
might accrue to him from ſuch a valuable  connec- 
tion, foreſaw much entertainment and ſatisfaction 
in the diſcourſe of ſo many learned gueſts. The 
occaſion of his health and intereſt, moreover, coin- 
cided in another circumſtance, the miniſter's. levee 
being kept by times in the morning; ſo that he 
could perform his walk, yield his attendance, and 
breakfaſt at this philoſophical board, without en- 
croaching a great deal upon his other avocations. 
. Meaſures being thus preconcerted, the phyſician 
conducted our adventurer to the houſe of this celer, 
brated ſage, to whom he recommended bim as a 
_ gentleman of genius and taſte: who craved the ho- 
nour of the acquaintance ; but he had previouſly 
{moothed the way to his introduction, by repreſent- 
ing Peregrine as a young fellow of great ambition, 
ſpirit, and addreſs, who could not fail to make a 
figure in the world; and, therefore, he would be 
* | * | a Cre- 
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a creditable addition to the ſubordinates of ſuch. a 
patron,” and, by his qualifications, intrepidity, and 
warmth of temper, turn out a conſummate herald of 
his fame. Upon theſe conſiderations he met with a 
moſt engaging reception from the entertainer, who 
was a well-bred man, of ſome learning, generoſity, 
and taſte ; but his foible was the deſire of being 
thought the inimitable pattern of all three. 
It was with, a view to acquire and 1 this 
character that his houſe was open to all thoſe who 
had any pretenſions to literature; conſequently he 
was ſurrounded by a ſtrange variety of pretenders; 
but none was. diſcouraged, becauſe he knew that 
even the moſt inſignificant might, in ſome ſhape, 
conduce to the propagation of his praiſe, A babbler, 
though he cannot run, upon the ſcent, may ſpring 
the game, and by his: yelping help to fl up the 
cry: no wonder, then, that a youth of Pickle's ac- 


compliſhments was admitted, and even invited into 


the pack. After. having enjoyed a very ſhort: pri- 
vate audience in the cloſet, our young gentleman 
was ſhewn into another room, where half a dozen of 
his fellow-adherents waited for their Mæcenas, who 
in a few minutes appeared, with a moſt gracious aſ- 


pect received the compliments of the morning, and 


ſat down to breakfaſt, in the midſt of them without 
any farther ceremony. 


Ihe converſation, at firſt turned upon. the wea- 
ther, which was inveſtigated in a very philoſophical 


manner by one of the company, who ſeemed to have 
conſulted all the barometers and thermometers that 
ever were invented before he would venture to af- 
firm that it was a chill morning. This ſubject being 
accurately diſcuſſed, the chief enquired about the 
news of the learned world; and his inclination was 
no ſooner expreſſed than every gueſt opened his 
mouth in order to gratify his curioſity : but he that 
firſt captivated his attention was a meagre, ſhrivel- 
ed, antiquary, who looked like an animated mum- 


my's 
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my, which had been ſcorched among the ſands of 
the deſart. He told the patron, that he had by ac- 
cident met with a medal, which, though it was de- 
faced by time, he would venture to pronounce a 
genuine antique, from the ringing and taſte of the 
metal, as well as from the colour and compoſition 
of the ruſt: ſo ſaying, he produced a piece of cop- 
r coin, ſo conſumed and diſguiſed by age, that 
arcely a veſtige of the impreſſion was * per- 
ceived. Nevertheleſs this connoiſſeur pretended to 
diſtinguiſn a face in profile, from which he con- 
cluded that the piece was of the Upper Empire; and 
on the reverſe he endeavoured to point out the bulb 
of the ſpeat and part of — —— which was 
the infignia of the Roman Virtus, together with the 
fragment of one fold of the multicium in which ſhe 
was cloathed. He lixewiſe had diſcovered an angle 
of the letter N, and, at ſome diſtance, an entire 
I; from theſe circumſtances conjecturing, and in- 
deed concluding, that the medal was ſtruck by Se- 
verus, in honour of the victory he obtained over 
his riral Niger, after he had forced the paſſes of 
mount Taurus. This criticiſm ſeemed very ſatiſ- 
oy to the entertainer, who, having examined 
e coin by the help of his ſpectacles, plaifily diſ- 
cerned” the particahars which the owner had men- 
tioned, and was, pleaſed to term his account of the 
3 a very ingenious explanation. | | 
This curiofity was circulated through the hands 
of all prefent; and every virtuoſo, in his turn, licked 
the copper, and rang it upon the hearth, declaring 
his aſſent to the judgement which had been pro- 
nounced. At length it fell under the inſpection of 
our young gentleman, who, though no antiquarian, 
was very well acquainted with the current coin of 
his dwh country, and no ſooner caſt his eyes upon 
the valuable antique, than he affirmed, without he- 
ſitation, that it was no other than the ruins of an 
Engliſh farthing, and that fame ſpear, parazonium, 


and 
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and multicium, the remains of the emblems and 
drapery. with which the figure of Britannia is de- 
lineated on our copper money. a 
This hardy aſſeveration ſeemed to diſconcert the 
patron while it incenſed the medaliſt, who, Pu. 
ning like an enraged baboon, What d'ye tell me 
of a braſs farthing ?” ſaid he, © did yaw ever know 
modern braſs of ſuch a_reliſh? do but taſte. it, 
oung gentleman ; and fure I if you have ever 
en converſant with ſubjects 3 Kind, you will 
find as wide a difference in the favour between this 
and an Engliſh farthing as can poſſibly be perceived 


betwixt an onion and a turnep : beſides, this medal 


has the true Corinthian ring: then the attitude is 
upright, whereas that of Britannia is reclining; and 
how is it poſſible to nuſtake a branch of palm for a 
parazonium ?” | | 

All the reft of the company eſpouſed the virtu- 
ofo's fide of the queſtion, becauſe the reputation of 
each was concerned. 'The patron, finding himſelf 
in the ſame circumſtances, aſſumed a ſolemnity of 
feature, daſhed with a ſmall mixture of diſplealure, 
and told Peregrine, that, as he had not made that 


branch of literature his particular ſtudy, he was nat 
ſurpriſed to ſee him miſtake in his opinion. Pickle - 


immediately underſtood the reproot. Though he 
was ſhocked at the vanity or infatuation of his en- 
tertainer and fellow-gueſts, he aſked pardon for his 
preſumption, which was accordingly exculed in 
conſideration of his 1nexperience ; and the Engliſh 
farthing dignified with the title of a true antique. :. 

The next perſon that addreffed himſelf to the 
chief was a gentleman of a very mathematical turn, 
who valued hunſelf upon the improyements he had 
made in {ſeveral domeſtic machines, and now pre- 
ſented the plan of a new contrivance for cutting 
cabbages in ſuch a manner as would ſecure the 
ſock againſt the rotting rain, and enahle it to pro- 
duce a plenteous after-crop of delicious ſprouts. 3s 
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this important machine he had united the whole 
mechanic powers, with ſuch maſſy complications of 
iron and wood, that it could not have been moved 
without the aſſiſtance of a horſe and a road made 
for the convenience of the draught. Theſe objec- 
tions were ſo obvious, that they occurred at firſt 
ſight to the inſpector-general, who greatly com- 
mended the invention, which, he obſerved, might 
be applied to ſeveral other uſeful purpoſes, could 
it once be rendered a little more portable and com- 
modious. | | 

The inventor, who had not foreſeen theſe diffi- 
culties, was not prepared to ſurmount them; but he 
took the hint in good part, and promiſed to taſk his 
abilities anew in altering the conſtruction of his de- 
ſign. Not but that he underwent ſome ſevere irony 
from the reſt of the virtuoſi, who complimented him 
upon the momentous improvement he had made, by 
which a family might fave a diſh of greens in a quar- 
ter for ſo trifling an expence as that of purchaſing, 
working, and maintaining, ſuch a ſtupendous ma- 
chine ; but no man was ever more ſarcaſtic in his 
_ remarks upon this piece of mechaniſm than the na- 
turaliſt, who next appealed to the patron's approba- 
tion for a curious diſquiſition he had made touching 
the procreation of muck-flies, in which he had laid 
down a curious method of collecting, preſerving, 
and hatching, the eggs of thoſe inſets, even in the 
winter, by certain modifications of artificial heat. 
The nature of this diſcovery was no ſooner commu- 
nicated than' Peregrine, unable to contain himſelf, 
was ſeized: with a fit of laughter, which infected 
every perſon at the table, the landlord himſelf not 
excepted, who found it impoſſible to preſerve his 
wonted gravity of face. | | 

Such unmannerly mirth did not fail to mortify 
the philoſopher, who, after ſome panſe, during 
which indignation and diſdain were painted in his 
countenance, reprehended our young gentleman - 
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his unphiloſophical behaviour, and undertook to 
prove that the ſubject of his enquiry was of infinite 
conſequence to the progreſs and increaſe of natural 
knowledge: but he found no quarter from the 
vengeful engineer, who now retorted his ironical 
compliments, -with great emphaſis, upon this hot- 
bed for the generation of vermin, and adviſed him 
to lay the whole proceſs before the Royal Society, 
which would, doubtleſs, preſent him with a medal, 
and give him a plate among their memoirs as a diſ- 
tinguiſhed promoter of the uſeful arts. If,” ſaid 
he, you had employed your ſtudies in finding out 
ſome effectual method to deſtroy thoſe inſects which 
prejudice and annoy mankind, in all probability you” 
muſt have been contented with the contemplation of 
the good you had done; but this curious expedient 
for multiplying maggots will ſurely entitle you to 
an honourable rank in the liſt of learned philoſo- 
ers. I don't wonder,” replied the naturaliſt, 


* that you ſhould be ſo much averſe to the propa- 
gation of inſets, becauſe, in all likelihood, you are 


afraid that they will not leave you a cabbage to cut 
down with that ſame miraculous machine.” Sir,“ 


anſwered the mechanic, with great bitterneſs of voice 
and aſpect, '** if the cabbage be as light-headed as 
ſome muck- worm philoſophers, it will not be worth | 
cutting down.“ I never diſpute upon cabbage 


with the ſon of a cucumber,” ſaid the fly-breeder, 


* C 


tient of the affront, ſtarted up with fury in his 
ooks, exclaiming ** Sdeath! meaning me, Sir?“ 


Here the patron, perceiving things drawing to- 


wards a rupture, interpoſed his authority, rebuking 


them for their intemperance, and recommending to 
them amity and concord againſt the Goths and Van- 


dals of the age, who took all opportunities of ridi- 
culing and diſcouraging the adherents of knowledge 
and philoſophy. After this exhortation, they had 


no pretence for carrying on the diſpute, 'which was 


dropt 


alluding to the pedigree of his antagoniſt; who, im- 
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dropt a ance, though' the mechanic ſtill 
— mie his — ntment; and 4 After — — 
the company broke up, accofted his adverſary in 
the ſtreet, 2 * how he durſt be * in- 
ſolent as to make that ſcurrilous reflexion upon his 
family. The fly-fancier, thus queſtioned, accuſed 
the mathematician of having been the aggreſſor, in 
lkening his head to a light cabbage ; and here, the 
altercation being renewed, the engineer proceeded 
to the illuſtration of his mechanics, tilting up his 
hand like a balance, thrufting it forward by way of 
lever, embracing the naturaliſt's noſe like a wedge 
betwixt two of his fingers, and turning it round, 
with the momentum of a ſcrew or peritrochium. 
Had they been obliged to decide the diſpute with 
equal arms, the affailant would have had great ad- 
vantage over the other, who was very much his infe- 

rior in muſcular ſtrength; but the philoſopher, being 
luckily provided with a cane, no ſooner diſengaged 
himſelf from this opprobrious application than he 
handled his weapon with great dexterity about the 
head and ſhoulders of his antagoniſt, who, finding 
this ſhower of blows very diſagreeable, was fain to 
betake himſelf to his heels for thelter, and was pur- 
ſued by the angry victor, who chaſed him from one 
end of the ſtreet to the other, affording unſpeakable 
ſatisfaction to the multitude, / as well as to our hero 
and to his introductor, who were ſpectators of the 
whole ſcene. 

Thus was our adventurer initiated in the ſociety of 
Yelpers, though he did not as yet underſtand the na- 
ture of his office, which was explained by the young 

yſician, . who chid him for his blunt behaviour'in 
the caſe of the medal; and gave him to underſtand, 
that their patron's favour was neither-to be gained 
nor preſerved by any man that would pretend to 
convict him of a miſtake : he therefore counſelled 
him to reſp:& this fcible, and cultivate the old 


5 with all the zeal and veneration which a 
— 
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ard to his own character would permit him to 
pay. This taſk was the eaſier to one of our young 
ntleman's pliant diſpoſition, becauſe the virtuoſo's 
— was abſolutely free from that inſolent ſelf- 
conceit which he could not bear without diſguſt: 
the ſenior was, on the contrary, mild and benefi- 
cent; and Pickle was rather pleaſed than ſhocked at 
his weakneſs, becauſe it flattered his vanity with the 
ſuppoſition of his own ſuperior ſenſe. Vo 81 
Cautioned in this manner, Peregrine profited fo 
much by his infinuating qualifications, that, in a 
very little time, he was looked upon as one of the 
chief favourites of the patron, to whom he dedicated 
a ſmall occaſional poeni; and every body believed 


he would reap the fruits of his attachment among 


the firſt of the old gentlemen's dependents. | 


\ 
* * 
2 I 
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CHAP. XCV. 


PzrEGRINE, finding himſelf neglected by Sir STEADY 
_ STEERWELL, expoſlulates wwith bim in a Letter; in 
_ - Conſequence of which he is forbidden bis Houſe, loſes 
li, Penſion, and incurs the Charge of Lunacy, ' 


Tus yrofpett/of: ſucceſs iopethirinith his 6h 


peRations from the miniſter, whom he did not 


neglect, helped to comfort him under the reverſe of 
fortune which he had undergone, and the uncer- 
tainty of the law-ſuit which he ſtill maintained for 
the recovery of his ten thouſand pounds. The laws 
yers, indeed, continued to drain his pocket of mo- 
ney, while they filled his brain with urſubſtantial 
hope; and he was actually obliged to borrow'money 
from his bookſeller, ori the ſtrengtlii of the tranfla- 
tion, in order to ſatisfy the demands of thoſe rave- 
- VOL, Iv. 4 A nous 


| 
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nous harpies, rather than lay the Miſanthrope under 
any difficulties, or have recourſe to his friend Hatch- 
way, who lived at the garriſon, entirely ignorant of 
his diſtreſs. This was not at all alleviated by the 


arrival of the Indiaman, in which he had ventured 


ſeven hundred pounds, as we have already obſerved; 
for, he was given to underſtand, that the borrower 
was left dangerouſly ill at Bombay when the ſhip. 
ſailed, and that his chance for retrieving his money 
Was extremely ſlender. 

So ſituated, it is not to be ſuppoſed that he led a 
life of tranguillity, though he made a ſhift to ſtruggle 
with the remonſtrances of misfortune : yet ſuch a. 
guſh of affliction would ſometimes ruſh upon his 


thought as overwhelmed all the ideas of his hope, 


and 1— him to the very bottom of deſpondence. 
Every equipage that paſſed him in the ſtreet, every 
perſon of rank and fortune that occurred to his view, 
Zecalled 1 the gay images of his former life with ſuch 
mortifying reflection as ſtabbed him to the very ſoul. 
He lived, therefore, inceſſantly expoſed to all the 
pangs of envy and diſquiet. When I fay envy, I 
do not mean that ſordid paſſion, in conſequence of 


which a man repines at his neighbour's ſucceſs, how- 
ſoever deſerved ; but that ſelf. tormentin ng indigna- 


tion which is inſpired by the proſperity of folly, ig- 
notance,. and vice. Without the intervening; gleams 
of enjoyment, which he felt in the converſation of a 
few, friends, he could not have ſupported: his ex- 
iſtence ; ot, at leaſt, he muſt have ſuffered ſome 


violent diſcompoſure of the brain: but one 1s ſtill 


finding ſome circumſtance of alleviation, even in 
the worſt of conjunctures; and Pickle was ſo inge- 
nious in theſe reſearches, that he maintained a good 
battle with diſappointment till the revolution of the 
erm at Which he had received his penſion of three 
hondred, pounds, 


However, feeing the day elapſe without 65 


| ing, his allowance, notwithſtanding his — 
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method of preſenting himſelf at the miniſter's levee, 
when the year was expired he wrote a letter to Sir 
Steady, reminding him of his ſituation and promiſe, 
and giving him to underſtand, that his occaſions were 
ſuch as compelled him to demand his falary for the 
enſuing year. | 54 TIT” 
In the morning after this letter was conveyed, the 
author went to his honour's houſe in expectation of 
being admitted by particular order; but was de- 
ceived in his hope, the miniſter not being viſible. 
He then made his appearance at the levee in hopes 
of being cloſeted; but, though he took all opportu- 
nities of watching Sir Steady's eyes, he could not 
obtain one glance, and had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
him retire without being favoured with the leaſt no- 
tice. Theſe circumſtances of wilful neglect were 
not over and above agreeable to our young hero, 
who, in the agonies of vexation and reſentment, 
went home, and compoſed a moſt acrimonious re- 
monſtrance to his honour; in conſequence of which 
he was not only deprived of all pretenſions to a pri- 
vate audience, but expreſsly denied admittance on a 
public day by Sir Steady's own order. 
This prohipition, which announced his total ruin, 
filled him with rage, horror, and deſpair: he infult- 
ed the porter who ſigniſied the miniſter's command, 
threatening to chaſtiſe him upon the ſpot for his 
preſumption, and vented the moſt virulent impreca- 
tions upon his maſter, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe 
who chanced to enter during this conference. Ha- 
ving exhauſted himſelf in theſe vain exclamations, 
he returned to his lodgings in a moſt frantic condi- 
tion, biting his lips ſo that the blood ran from his 
mouth, daſhing his head and fiſts againſt the ſides 
of his chimney, and weeping with the moſt bitter 
expreſſions of woe. | | 
Pipes, whoſe perception had been juſt ſufficient 
to let him ſee that there was ſome difference be- 
tween the preſent and former ſituation of his maſter, 
ball 442 overhearing 
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dverhearing his tranſports, eſſayed to enter his 
apartment, with a view of adminiſtering conſolation; 
and, finding the door locked on the inſide, deſired 
admittance, proteſting that otherwiſe he would down 
| with the bulk-head in the turning of a hand-ſpike, 
| Peregrine ordered him to retire on pain of his diſ- 
| pleaſure, and ſwore that, if he ſhould offer to break 
open the door, he would inſtantly ſhoot him through 
q the head. Tom, without paying the leaſt regard to 
/ this injunction, ſet himſelf at work immediately. 
His thafter, exaſperated at his want of reverence and 
reſpe&; which in his preſent paroxyſm appeared 
with the moſt provoking aggravation, flew into his 
Cloſet, and, ſnatching up one of his piſtols already 
loaded, no ſooner faw his valet enter the apartment, 
in conſequence of having forced the lock, than he 
— it full at his face and drew the trigger. 
lappily the priming flaſhed in the pan, without 
communicating with the charge; ſo that his furious 
urpoſe did not take effect upon the countenance of 
| oneſt Pipes, who, diſregardful of the attempt, 
though he knew the contents of the piece, aſked, 
without the leaft alteration of feature, if it muſt be 

foul weather through the whole voyage 
| - Peregritie, mad as he was, repented of his miſ- 
. | chievous intent, againſt ſuch a faithful adherent; in 
3 the very moment of execution; and, had it proved 
7 fatal according to the defign, in all probability he 
1. would have applied another to his own head. There 
| are certain conſiderations that ſtrike upon the mind 


x with irreſiſtible force, even in the midſt of its dif- 
c traction; the momentaty recolleion of ſome par- 
. ticular ſcene, occaſioned by the features of the de- 
N. | voted victim, hath often ſtruck the dagger from the 
WW, aſſaſſin's hand. By ſuch an impulſe was Pipes pro- 
1 tected from any repeated effort of his maſter's rage: 
1 the friendly cauſe of his preſent diſobedience flaſhed 


Th upon the conviction of Peregrine, when he beheld 
{ the rugged front of his valet, in which alſo ſtood 
$4274 2 3 


diſcloſed 


c 
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diſcloſed his long and faithful ſervice, together 
with the recommendation of the deceaſed commo- 
dore. - 1 24 
Though his wrath was immediately ſuppreſſed, 
and his heart torn with remorſe for what he had 
done, his brows remained ſtill contracted; and, 
darting a moſt, ferocious regard at the intruder, 
+ Villain! (ſaid he) how dare you treat me with 
ſuch difreſpe&?” - ** Why ſhouldn't I lend a hand 
for the preſervation of the ſhip (anſwered the un- 
ruffled Pipes) when there is more ſail than ballaſt 
aboard, and the pilot quits the helm in deſpair ? 
What ſignifies one or two broken voyages, ſo long 
as our timbers are ſtrong, and our veſſel in good 
trim: if ſhe loſes upon one tack, mayhap ſhe may 
gain upon t'other ; and I'll be damn'd if one day or 
other we don't fetch vp our lee-way : as for the mat- 
ter of proviſion, you have ſtarted a pretty good 
ſtock of money into my hold, and you are welcome 
to hoiſt 1t up again when you wool ?” 
Here Tom was interrupted by the arrival of Mr, 
Crabtree; who, ſeeing Peregrine with a piſtol in his 
hand and ſuch wild diſorder in his looks, his head, 
hands, and mouth, beſmeared with blood, and, 
moreover, ſmelling the gunpowder which had been 
burnt, actually believed he had either committed, 
or was bent upon, murder, and accordingly retreated 
down ſtairs with infinite diſpatch. All his ſpeed 
could not convey him without the reach of Pipes, 
who, overtaking bim in his paſſage, carried him 
back into his maſter's apartment, obſerving, by the 
way, that this was no time to ſheer off when his 
conſort ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance. 

There was ſomething ſo ruefully ſevere in the 
countenance of Cadwallader, thus compelled, that 
at any other time our hero would have laughed at 
his concern; but at preſent there was nothing rifible 
in his diſpoſition : he had, however, laid aſide his 
piſtol, and endeavoured, though in vain, to com- 
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poſe his internal diſturbance; for, he could not 
utter one ſyllable to the Miſanthrope, but ſtood 
ſtaring at him in ſilence, with a moſt delirious 
aſpect. This did not tend to diſpel the diſmay of his 
friend, who, after ſome recollection. I wonder 
(faid he) that you have never killed your man be- 
fore. Pray . how may you have diſpoſed of the 
body?“ Pickle having recovered the faculty of 
ſpeech, ordered his lacquey out' of the room, and, 
in a moſt incoherent detail, made Crabtree acquainted 
with the perfidious conduct of the miniſter. 
I be confidant was very glad to find his fears diſ- 
appointed; for, he had really concluded that fome 
life was loſt. Perceiving the youth too much agi- 
tated to be treated by him in his uſual ſtyle, he 
owned that Sir Steady was a raſcal, and encouraged 
Pickle with the hope of being one day able to make 
repriſals upon him; in the mean time he offered him 
money for his immediate occaſions, exhorted him 
to exert his own qualifications in rendering himſelf 
independent of ſuch miſcreants, and finally coun- 
ſelled him to repreſent his wrongs to the nobleman 
whom he had formerly obliged, with a view of in- 
tereſting that peer in his behalf, or at leaſt of ob- 
taining a ſatisfactory explanation from the miniſter, 
that he might take no premature meaſures of re- 
venge. 
heſe admonitions were ſo much milder and more 
agreeable than our hero expected from the Mi- 
ſanthrope, that they had a very favourable effect 
upon his tranſports, which gradually ſubtided, until 
+ he became fo tractable as to promiſe that he would 
conform to his advice; in conſequence of which, he 
next morning waited" upon his lordſhip, who re- 
ceived him very politely, as uſual, and with great 
gene heard his complaint, which, by the bye, 
e could not repeat without ſome haſty ebullitions 
of paſſionate reſentment. This peer, after having 
_ y diſapproved of the _ of A 
whic 
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| 
which had produced ſuch unfortunate effects, kindly: 
undertook to recommend his caſe to the miniſter, 
and actually performed his promiſe that ſame day, 
when Sir Steady informed him, to his utter aſtonith. 
ment, that the poor young gentleman was diſordered 
in his brain, ſo that he could not poflibly be pro- 
vided for in a place of importance with any regard 
to the ſervice; and it could not be expected that he 
(Sir Steady) would . ſupport his extravagance from 
his own private purſe; that he had indeed, at the 
folicitation of a nobleman deceaſed, made him a 
preſent of three hundred pounds, in conſideration of 
ſome loſs that he pretended to have ſuſtained in an 
election; but, fince that time, had perceived in 
him ſuch indiſputable marks of lunacy, both by his 
diſtracted letters and perſonal behaviour, as obliged 
him to give order that he ſhould not be admitted 
into the houſe. To corroborate this aſſertion, the 
miniſter actually called in the evidence of his own 
porter, and one of the gentlemen of his houſehold, 
who had heard the execrations that eſcaped our 
youth. when he firſt found himſelf excluded. In 
ſhort, the nobleman was convinced, that Peregrine 
was certainly and bona fide as mad as a March hare ; 
and, by the help of this intimation, began to re- 
collect ſome ſymptoms of diſtraction which appeared 
in his laſt viſit; he remembered a certain inco- 
herence in his ſpeech, a violence of geſture and 
wildneſs of look, that now evidently denoted a 
diſturbed underſtanding ; and he determined, for 
his own credit and ſecurity, to diſentangle himſelf 
from ſuch a dangerous acquaintance. 
With this view, he, in imitation of Sir Steady; 
commanded his gate to be ſhut againſt our ad- 
venturer ; ſo that, when he went to know the reſult 


of his lordſhip's conference with the miniſter, the 


door was flung in his face; and the janitor told him, 
through an iron grate, that he needed not to give 
himſelf the trouble of calling again, for, his lord de- 
l AA 4 ſired 
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fired. to be excuſed from ſeeing him. He ſpoke not 


a word in anſwer to this declaration, which he im- 
mediately imputed to the ill offices of the miniſter, 
againſt whom he breathed defiance and revenge in 
his way to the lodgings of Cadwallader ; who, being 
made acquainted with the manner of his reception, 
begged he would deſiſt from all ſchemes of ven- 
geance, until he (Crabtree) ſhould be able to un- 
riddle the myſtery of the whole, which he did not 
doubt. of unveiling by means of his acquaintance 
with a family in which his lordſhip often ſpent the 
evening at whiſt. 

It was not long before he had the deſired oppor- 
tunity ; the nobleman being under no injunctions 
or obligation to keep the affair ſecret, dilcovrered 
the young gentleman's misfortune, by way of news, 
to the firſt company in which he happened to be; 
and Peregrine's name was not ſo obſcure in the 
faſhionable world but that his diſorder became the 
general topic of converſation for a day; ſo that his 
friend ſoon partook of the intelligence, and found 
means to learn the particulars of the miniſter's in- 
formation, as above related. Nay, he was in dan- 
ger of becoming a proſelyte to Sir Steady's opinion, 
when he recalled and compared every circumſtance 
which he knew of Pickle's impatience and impe- 
tuolity. | 

Indeed, nothing more eaſily gains credit than an 
imputation of madneſs fixed upon any perſon whats 
ſoever: for, when the ſuſpicion of the world is 
rouſed, and its obſervation once ſet at work, the 
wiſeſt, the cooleſt, man upon earth, will, by ſome 
particulars in his behaviour, convict himſelf of the 
charge: every ſingularity in his dreſs and manner 
(and ſuch are obſervable in every perſon), that be- 
fore paſſed unheeded, now riſes up in judgement 
againſt him with all the exaggeration of the ob- 
ſerver's fancy ; and the fagacious examiner Perceives 
diſtraction in every glance of the eye, turn of the 
| * finger, 
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finger, and motion of the head: when he ſpeaks, 
there is a ſtrange peculiarity in his argument and 
expreſſion; when Bs holds his tongue, his imagi- 

nation teems with ſome extravagant revery; hs ſo- 


briety of demeanor is no other than a lucid interval, 


and his paſſion mere delirium. 

If people of the moſt ſedate and inſipid life and 
converlation are ſubje& to ſuch criticiſms, no won- 
der thar they thould take place upon a youth of Fe- 
regrine's fiery diſpoſition, which, on ſome occaſions, 
would have actually juſtified any remarks of this 
kind, which his greateſt enemies could make. He 
was accordingly repreſented as one of thoſe enter- 
priſing bucks, who, after having ſpent their fortunes 
in riot and exceſs, are happily bereft of their un- 
derſtanding, and conſequently infenfible of the want 


and diſgrace which they have entailed upon chem- 
ſelves. 


Cadwallader himſelf was ſo much affected wick 
the report, that for ſome time he heſitated, in his 
deliberations upon our hero, before he could prevail 
upon himſelf to communicate to him the information 
he had received, or to treat him in other reſpects as 
2 man of ſound intellects. At length, however, he 
ventured to make Pickle acquainted with the parti- 
culars he had learned, imparting them with ſuch 
caution and circumlocution as he thought neceſſary 
to prevent the young gentleman from tranſgreſſing 
all bounds of temper and moderation : but, for 
once, he was agreeably deceived in his prognoſtic. 
Incenſed as our hero was at the conduct of the mi- 
niſter, he could not help laughing at the ridiculous 
aſperſion, which he told his friend he would ſoon 
refute in a manner that ſhould not be very agreeable 
to his caluminator; obſerving, that it was a com- 
mon practice with the ſtate-pilot thus to ſlander 
thoſe people to whom he lay under obligations which 
he had no mind to diſcharge. ** True it is (faid 
Peregrine), he has ſucceeded more than once in 
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contrivances of this kind, having actually reduced 


divers people of weak heads to ſuch extremity of 


deſpair as hath iſſued in downright diſtraction, 
whereby he was rid of their importunities and his 
judgement confirmed at the ſame time: but I have 
now (thank heaven) attained to ſuch a _ of phi-- 
lofophical reſolution as will ſupport me againſt all 
his- machinations; and I will forthwith exhibit the 
monſter to the public, in his true lineaments of craft, 
perfidy, and ingratitude.“ 

his indeed was the plan with which Mr. Pickle 
had amuſed himſelf during the reſearches of Crab- 
tree; and by this time it ſo effectually flattered his 
imagination, that he believed he ſhould be able to 
bring his adverſary (in ſpite of all his power) to his 
own terms of ſubmiſſion, by diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
in the lift of thoſe who, at that period, wrote againſt 
the adminiſtration. Nor was this ſcheme ſo extra- 
vagant as it may ſeem to be, had not he overlooked 
one material circumſtance, which Cadwallader him- 
ſelf did not recolle& when he approved of this 
project. 

While he thus meditated' vengeance, the fame of 
his diſorder, in due courſe of circulation, reached 
the ears of that lady of quality whoſe memoirs have 
appeared in the courſe of theſe adventures. The 
correſpondence with which ſhe had honoured our 
hero had been long broken off, for the reaſon al- 
xeady advanced, namely, his dread of being expoſed 
to her infatuating charms. He had been candid 
enough to make her acquainted with the cauſe of 
exiling himſelf from her preſence ; and ſhe admitted 
the prudence of ſelf-reſtraint, although ſhe would 
have been very well ſatisfied with the continuance of 
his intimacy and converſation, which were not at all 
beneath the deſire of any lady in the kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this interruption, ſhe {till retained 
2 friendſhip and regard for his character, and felt all 


the affliction. of a humane heart at. the news of his. 


misfortunes 
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misfortunes and deplorable diſtemper. She had ſeen 
him courted and cultivated in the ſun- ſhine of his 

ſperity ; © but ſnhe knew, from ſad experience, 
— all thoſe inſe&-followers ſhrink away in the 
winter of diſtreſs. Her compaſſion repreſented him 
as a poor unhappy lunatic, deſtitute of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, dragging about the ruins of human 
nature, and exhibiting the ſpectacle of blaſted youth 
to the ſcorn and abhorrence of his fellow- creatures. 
Aching with theſe charitable conſiderations, ſhe 
found means to learn in what part of the town he 
lodged ; and, laying aſide all ſuperfluous ceremony, 
went in a hackney chair to his door, which was 
opened by the ever faithful Pipes. 

Her ladyſhip immediately recollected the * 
of his truſty follower, whom ſhe could not help 
loving in her heart for his attachment and fidelity, 
which after ſhe Had applauded with a moſt gracious 
commendation, ſhe kindly enquired after the ſtate 
of his maſter's health, and aſked if he was in a con- 
dition to be ſeen. 

Tom, who could not ſuppoſe that the viſit ob 4 
fine lady would be unacceptable to a youth of Pe- 
regrine's complexion, made no verbal reply to the- 
queſtion ; but, beckoning her ladyſhip with an arch. 
fignificance of feature, at which the could not for- 
bear ſmiling, walked ſoftly up ſtairs ; and ſhe, in 
obedience to the ſignal, followed her guide into the 
apartment of our hero, whom ſhe found at a 
writing-table, in the very act of compoling an eulo- 
gium upon his good friend Sir Steady. The nature 
ot his work had animated his countenance with an 
uncommon degree of vivacity ; and, being dreſſed 
in a neat deſhabille, his figure could not have ap- 
peared to more advantage in the eye of a perſon who 
deſpiſed the tinſel of unneceſſary ornament. She 
was extremely well pleaſed to ſee her expectations ſo 
agreeably diſappointed; for, inſtead of the ſqualid 
circumſtances and wretched looks attending indi- 
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e and diſtraction, every thing was decent and 
genteel ; and the patient's aſpect ſuch as betokened 
internal ſatisfaction. Hearing the ruſtling of filk in 
his room, he lifted up his eyes from the paper, and, 


| ſeeing her ladyſhip, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 


and awe, as at the unexpected apparition of ſome 
ſupernatural being. | | 

Before he could recolle&t himfelf from his con- 
fuſion, which called the blood into his cheeks, ſhe 
told ham, that, on the ftrength of old acquaintance, 
ſhe was come to viſit him, though it was a long time 
ſince he had given her good reaſon to believe he had 
abſolutely forgotten that there was ſuch a perſon as 
ſhe in being. After having made the moſt warm 


ow; 


acknowledgements for this unforeſeen honour, he 


aſſured her ladyſhip, that the ſubject of her reproach 


was not his fault, but rather his very great misfor- 
tune; and that, if it had been in his power to for- 
get her ſo eaſily as ſhe ſeemed to imagine, he ſhould 
never have grven her cauſe to tax him with want of 
duty and reſpect. F 
Still dubious of his ſituation, ſhe began to con- 
verſe with him on different ſubjefts; and he ac- 
quitted himſelf ſo well in every particular, that ſhe 
no longer doubted his having been miſrepreſented 
by the malice of his enemies; and candidly told him 
the cauſe and intent of her coming. He was not 


_ deficient in expreſſions of gratitude for this inftance 


of her generofity and friendſhip, which even drew 
tears from his eyes. As to the imputation of mad- 
neſs, he explained it ſo much to her ladyſhip's ſa- 
risfaction, that ſhe evidently perceived he had been 
barbaroufly dealt with, and that the charge was no 

other than 'a moſt villanous aſperſion. 
Notwithſtanding all his endeavours to conceal the 
true ſtate of his finances, it was impoſſible for him 
to give this detail without diſcloſing ſome of the dif- 
ficulties under which he laboured; and, her lady- 
thip's ſagacity divining the reſt, ſhe not only _— 
im 
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im a tender of aſſiſtance, but, er ee 
note for a conſidetable ſum, infiſted upon his ac- 
ceptance of it, as a trifling mark of her eſteem, and 
a ſpecimen of what ſhe was inclined to do in his 
behalf But this mark of her benevolence. he would 
by no means receive; aſſuring her, that, though 
his affairs were at preſent a little perplexed, he had 
never felt the leaſt circumſtance of diſtreſs, an- 
begging that ſhe would not ſubject him to the bur- 

den of ſuch an unneceſſary obligation. 
Being obliged to put up with this refuſal,” ſhe 
eſted the would never forgive him, ſhould ſhe 
ever hear that he rejected her offer, when he ſtood 
in need of her aid; or if, in time to come, he ſhould 
not apply to her friendſhip: if ever he ſhould: find 
himſelf incommoded in point of fortune: “ An 
over. delicacy in this reſpect (faid ſhe) I ſhall look 
upon as a diſapprobation of my o conduct; be- 
cauſe I myſelf have been obliged to have recourſe to 

my friends in ſuch emergencies.” | 

Theſe generaus remonſtrances and marks of par- 
ticular friendſhip could not fail to make a deep im- 
preſſion upon the heart of our hero, which ſtill 
ſmarted from the former impulſe of her charms: he 
not only felt all-thoſe tranſports which a man of ho- 
nour and ſenſibility may be fuppoſed to feel upon 
ſuch an occafion, but, the ſentiments of a more 
tender paſſion awaking, in his breaſt, he could not 
help exprefling himſelf in terms adapted to the 
emotions of his ſoul; and at length plainly told her, 
that, were he diſpoſed to be a beggar, he would 
aſk ſomething of infinitely more importance to his 
peace than the charitable aſſiſtance ſhe had prof- 
Her ladyſhip had too much penetration to miſtake 
his meaning; but, as ſhe did not chuſe to encourage 
his advances, pretended to interpret his intimation 
into a general compliment of gallantry, and, in a 
jocoſe manner, denred he would not give her any 
| reaſon 
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-reaſon to believe his lucid interval was paſt. In 
faith, my lady (ſaid he), I perceive the fit coming 
on; and I don't fee why I may not uſe the privilege 
of my diſtemper ſo far as to declare myſelf: one of 
your moſt paſſionate admirers.” * If you do (re- 
plied her ladyſhip), I ſhall not be fool enough to 
believe a madman, unleſs I were aſſured that your 
diſorder proceeded from your love: and that this 
was the (caſe, I ſuppoſe you will find it difficult to 
prove.” *© Nay, Madam (cried the youth), I have 
in this drawer what will convince you of my ha- 
ving been mad on that ſtrain ; and, fince you doubt 
my pretenſion, you muſt give me leave to produce 
my teſtimonials.“ So ſaying, he opened an eſcrutore, 
and, taking out a paper, preſented her with the fol- 
lowing ſong, which he had written in her praiſe im- 
mediately after he was made acquainted with the 
particulars of her ſtory. el 3 | 


I. 


While, with fond rapture and amaze, 
On thy tranſcendant charms | gaze, 
My cautious ſoul eſſays in vain 
2 peace and freedom to maintain: 

et, let that blooming form divine, 
Where grace and harmony combine; | 
Thoſe eyes, like genial orbs that move, 

- Diſpenſing gladneſs, joy and love; 8 
In all their pomp aſſail my view. 
Intent my boſom to ſub due; 
My breaſt, by wary maxims ſteel'd, 
Not all thoſe charms ſhall force to yield. 


bY ; 


IL-'t x1 
But when, invok'd to beauty's aid, 
I Hee th enlighten'd ſoul difplay'd; 
That ſoul, ſo ſenſibly ſedate; 
Amid the ſtorms of froward fate; 
Thy genius active, ſtrong and clear, 
Thy wit ſublinie, tho ugh not ſevere; 


3 
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he ſocialardour; void of art, © I] 
Tat glows within thy candid heart; 

My ſpirits, ſenſe,” and ftrength, decay, 

My reſolution dies away, 

And, ev'ry faculty oppreſt, 
' Almighty love invades my breaſt ! 


Her ladyſhip having perufed this production, 
„Were 1 inclined to be ſuſpicious (ſaid ſhe), I 
ſhould believe that I had no ſhare in producing this 
compoſition, which ſeems to have been inſpired by 
a much more amiable object. However, I will take 
your word for your intention, and thank you for the 
unmerited compliment, though I have met with it 
ia ſuch an accidental manner. Nevertheleſs, I muft 
be ſo free as to tell you, it is now high time for you 
to contract that unbounded ſpirit of gallantry, which 
you have indulged ſo long, into a fincere attach- 
ment for the fair Emilia, who, by all accounts, de- 
ſerves the whole of your attention and regard.“ His 
nerves thrilled at mention of that name, which he 
never heard pronounced without agitation. Rather 
than undergo the conſequence / of a converſation upon 
this ſubject, he choſe to drop the theme of love al- 
together, and induftriouſly introduced ſome other 
topic of diſcourſe. | en TOONS SOD; 
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He writes againſt the Miniſter, by who ; Infligation he is 
arreſted, and moves himſelf by HaBtas Corpus 
into the FLEET. 


M lady having prolonged her ſtay beyond the 
period of a common viſit, and repeated her 
proteſtations in the moſt frank and obliging manner, 
took her leave of our adventurer, who promiſed to 
pay his reſpects to her in a few days att her own 

e | houſe. 
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houſe. Mean while, he reſumed his taſk ; and, 


having finiſhed a moſt ſevere remenſtrance againſt 
Sir Steady, not only with regard to his private in- 
gratitude but alſo to oh mal - adminiſtration of public 
affairs, he ſent it to the author of a weekly paper, 
who had been long a profeſſed reformer in politics; 
and it appeared in 4 very few days, with a note of 
the publiſher, deſiring the favour of farther corre- 


ſpondente with the author. 


The animadverſions contained i in this ſmall — 
were ſo ſpirited and judicious, and a great many 


new lights hrown upon the ſubject with ſuch per- 


fpicuity, as attracted the notice of the public in an 
extraordinary manner, and helped to raiſe the cha- 
racter of the paper in which it was inſerted. The 
miniſter was not the 4 0 who examined the per- 
formance, which, in ſpite of all his hoaſted temper, 
proyoked him to ſuch a degree, that he ſet his 
emiſſaries at work, and by dint of corruption pro- 
cured. a fight of the manuſcript in Peregrine's own 


hand-writing ; which he immediately recognized ; 


but, for | farther confirmation of his opinion, he 


compared it with the two letters which he had re- 


ceived from our adventurer. Had he known the 
young gentleman's talents for declamation were ſo 
acute, perhaps he would never have given him cauſe 
to complain, but employed him in the. vindication 
of his own meaſures; nay, he might ſtill have 
treated him like ſome other authors whom he had 
brought over from the oppoſition, had not the keen- 
neſs. of this firſt aſſault incenſed him to a defire of 
revenge. He, therefore, no ſooner made this diſ- 
covery, than he conveyed his directions to his de- 

ndent the receiver-general, who was poſſeſſed of 
Pickle notes. Next day, while our author ſtood 
within a circle .af his acquaintance, at a certain 


_ cotiee-houſe, holding forth with great 2 


upon the diſeaſes of the ſtate, he was accoſted b 
bailiff, who, entering the room with five or fix Fa 
lowers, 
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| lowers, told him aloud, that he had a writ againſt 
him for twelve hundred pounds at the ſuit of Mr. 
| Ravage Gleanum. Ents F 
The whole company were aſtoniſhed at this ad- 
dreſs, which did not fail to diſcompoſe the de- 
ſendant himſelf, who (as it were inſtinctively), in 
the midſt of his confufioh, ſaluted the officer acroſs 
the head with his cane; in conſequence of which 
application he was ſurrounded and diſarmed in an 
inſtant by the gang, who carried him off to the next 
tavern in the moſt opprobrious manner. Nor did 
one of the ſpectators interpoſe in his behalf, or viſit 


him in his confinement with the leaſt tender of ad- 


vice or 4fliſtance ; ſuch is the zeal of a coffee-houſe 
friendſhip. "Pp 7 | 
This froks was the more ſevere upon bur hers as 
it was altogether unexpected: for, he had utterly 
forgotten the debt for which he was arreſted. His 


pteſent indignation 'was, however, chiefly kindled 


againſt the bailiff, who had done his office in ſuch a 
diſreſpectful manner: and the firft uſe he made of 
his recollection, in the houſe to which they con- 


ducted him, was to chaſtiſe him for the inſolence 


and indecency of his behaviour. This taſk he 
formed with his bare fiſts; every other weapon being 
reviouſly conveyed out of his reach; and the de- 
Anden underwent his diſcipline with ſutpriſing 
atience and reſignation, aſking pardon with great 
Reni, and proteſting that he had never willingly 
and wittingly uſed any gentleman with ill manners, 
but had been commanded to arreſt our adventurer 
according to the expreſs direction of the creditor, on 
pain of forfeiting his place. W 
By this declaration Peregrine was appedſed, aid; 
out of the delirium of paſſion, waked to all the 
hocrors of reflection. Al the glory of his youth 
was now eclipſed, all the bloſſoms of his hope were 
blafted, and he ſaw himſelf doomed to the miſeries 
of a jail, without the leaſt proſpect of enlargement, 
Fol. IV. U * except 
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except in the iſſue of his law-ſuit, of which he had, for 
fome time paſt, grown leſs and leſs confident ey 
day. What would become of the unfortunate if the 
conſtitution of the mind did not permit them to 
bring one paſſion into the field againſt ariother? 
aſſions that operate in the human breaft, like poi- 
Win of a different nature, extinguiſhing each other's 
effect. Our hero's grief reigned in full deſpotiſm 
until it was depoſed by revenge; during the predo- 
ninancy of which, he conſidered every thing which 
had. happened 4,4 circumſtance, conducive to its 
on: If I muſt be a priſoner for life (ſaid 
e to himſelf), if I muſt relinquiſh all mz | he 
pectations, let me at leaſt have the "#004 tion of 
clanking my chains ſo as to interrupt the repoſe of 
my adverſary; and let me ſearch in my own breaſt 
Jor that peace and contentment which I have, not 
deen able to find in all the ſcenes of my ſucceſs. In 


being detached from the world, [ be delivered 


from folly and ingratitude, as well as exempted from 


an expence, Which I ſhould have found it very dif- 
Cult 
ful 


if not impracticable, to fupport ; I ſhall have 
little or no temptation to mis-ſpend my time, and 
more undiſturbed opportunity to earn my ſubſiſtence 
and proſecute my revenge. After all, a jail is the 
beſt. tub to which a cynic philoſopher can retire.” _ 
_ In. conſequence. of theſe U reflections, 
he ſent a letter to Mr. Crabtree, with an account of 
his misfortune, fignifying his reſolution to move 
himſelf immediately into the Fleet, and defiring that 
he would. ſend him ſome underſtanding attorney. of 
his acquaintance, who would direct him into the 
ſteps neceſſary to be taken for that purpoſe, 
Miſanthrope, upon the receipt of 8 
went in perſon to a lawyer, whom. he accompanied 
to. the ſpunging-houſe whither the priſoner had by 
this time retired. Peregrine was, under the auſpices 


of this director, conducted to the judge's chamber, 


where he was left in the cuſtody, of a tipſtaff; 225 
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after having paid for a warrant of Habeat Corpus, by 
him conveyed to the Fleet, and delivered to the 
care: of the warden, | 

Here he was introduced to the lodge, in which. 
he was obliged to expoſe himſelf a full half hour to 
the eyes of all the turnkeys and door-keepers, who 
took an accurate ſurvey of his perſon, that they 
might know him again at firſt fight: and then he 
was turned looſe into the _ called the Mafter's 
ſide, having given a valuable confideration for that 
privilege. This is a large range of building, con- 
taining fome hundreds of lodging-rooms for the con- 
venience of the priſoners, who pay ſo much per 
week for that accommodation. In ſhort, this com- 
munity is like a city detached from all communi- 
cation with the neighbouring parts, regulated by its 


own laws, and furniſhed with peculiar conveniencies 


for the uſe of the inhabitants. There is a coffee- 
houſe for the reſort of gentlemen, in which all ſorts 
of liquors are kept; and x public kitchen, where any 
quantity of meat is ſold at a very reaſonable rate, or 
any kind of proviſion: boiled and roaſted gratis, for 
the poor priſoners: nay there are certain ſervants of 
the public, who are obliged to go to market, at the 
pleaſure of individuals, without fee = reward from 
thoſe who employ them: nor are they cooped 

ſo as to be — * from the benefit of feln Tr + 
there being an open area of à confiderable extent, 
adjacent to the building, on which they may ex- 
erciſe themſelves in walking, ſkittles, bowls, and 
variety of other di verſions, according to the incli- 
nation of each. f 

Our adventurer, being admitted a denizen of this 
community, found himſelf bewildered in the midſt 
of ſtrangers, who, by their appearance, did not at 
all prepoſſeſs him in their favour; and, after having 
ſtrolled about the place with his friend Cadwallader, 
tepaire&-to the coffee-houſe, in order to be farther 
1 BB 2 informed 
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informed of the peculiar cuſtoms which it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to know. {19 | 
There, while he endeavoured. to pick up intelli- 
| gence from the bar-keeper, he was accoſted by a 
perſon in canonicals, who very civilly aſked him if 
he was a new-comer. Being anſwered in the af- 
firmative, he gave him the falutation of welcome to 
the ſociety, and, with great hoſpitality, undertook 
to initiate him in the conſtitutions of the brother- 
hood. This humane clergyman gave bim to under- 
ſtand, that his firſt care ought to be that of ſecuring 
a lodging; telling him that there were a certain 
number of apartments in the priſon let at the ſame 
price, though ſome were more commodious than 
others; and that, when the better ſort became va- 
cant by the removal of their poſſeſſors, thoſe who 
ſucceeded in point of ſeniority had the privilege of 
occupying the empty tenements preferable to the 
reſt of the inhabitants, howſoe ver reſpectable they 
might otherwiſe be: that, when the jail was very 
much crowded, there was but one chamber allotted 
for two lodgers; but this was not conſidered as an 
great hardſhip on the prifoners, becauſe, in that 
caſe, there was always a ſufficient number of males, 
who willingly admitted the females to a ſhare in their 
apartments and beds: not but the time had been 
when this expedient would not anſwer the occafion, 
becauſe, after a couple had been quartered in every 
room, there was a conſiderable reſidue ſtill unpro- 
vided with lodging ; ſo that, for the time being, the 
laſt comers were obliged to take up their habitation 
in Mount Scoundrel, an apartment moſt miſerabl 
furniſhed, in which they lay promiſcuouſly, amidſt 
filth and virmin, until they could be better accom- 
modated in due courſe of rotation. | . 
Peregrine, hearing the deſcription of this place, 
began to be very impatient about his night's lodging; 
and the parſon, perceiving his anxiety, 2 
; . 8 m, 
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him, without loſs of time, to the warden, whd 


forthwith put him in poſſeſſion of a paltry chamber, 
for which he agreed to give him half a crown a week. 
This point * ſettled, his director gave him an 
account of the different methods of eating, either 
fingly, in a meſs, or at an ordinary, and adviſed 


him to chuſe the laſt, as the moſt reputable, offer 


ing to introduce him next day to the beſt public.) 
in the Fleet, who always dined together in public. 
+ Pickle having thanked this gentleman. for his -ci- 
vilities, and promiſed to be governed by his advice, 
invited him to paſs the evening at his apartment; 
and, in the mean time, ſhut himſelf up with Crab- 
tree, in order to. deliberate upon the wreck of his 
affairs. Of all his ample fortune nothing now re- 
mained but his wardrobe, which was not very ſump- 
tuous, about thirty guineas in caſh, and the garriſon, 
which the Miſanthrope counſelled him to convert 
mto ready money for his preſent ſubſiſtence. This 


_ advice, however, he abſolutely rejected, not only 


on account of his having already beſtowed it upon 
Hatchway during the term of his natural life, but 
alſo with a view of retaining ſome memorial of the 
commodore's generoſity. He propoſed, therefore, 
to finiſh in this retreat the tranſlation which he had 
undertaken, and earn his future ſubſiſtence by labour 
of the fame kind. He defired Cadwallader to take 
charge of his movables, and ſend to him ſuch linen 
and cloaths as he ſhould have occaſion for in his 


confinement. But, among all his difficulties, no- 


thing embarrafled him ſo much as his faithful Pipes, 
whom he could no longer entertain in his ſervice. 


He knety Tom had made ſhift to pick up a com- 
petency in the courſe of his miniſtration; but that 


reflection, though it in ſome meaſure alleviated, 

could not wholly prevent, the mortification he ſhould- 
ſuffer in parting with an affectionate adherent, who 
was. by this time become as neceflary to him as one 
of 92 own members, and who was ſo accuſtomed to 
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bye under his command and protection, that he did 
pot believe the fellow could reconcile himſelf to any 
other way of life. „ Doge ed. 55; 

. Crabtree, in order to make him 60 on that ſcore, 
offered to adopt him in the room of his own valet 
whom he would diſmiſs; though he ohſerved that 
Pipes had been quite ſpoiled in our hero's ſervice, 


| But Peregrine did not chuſe to lay his friend under 


t inconvenience, knowing that his preſent lacquey 


underſtood and complied with all the peculiarities of 


bis humour, which Pipes would never be able to 
ſtudy or regard; he therefore determined to ſend him 
back to his ſhipmate Hatchway, with whom he had 
{ſpent the fore part of his lifſe. 

- Theſe points being adjuſted, the two friends ad- 
jaurned to the coftee-houſe, with a view of inquiring 
into the character of the clergyman, to whoſe bene- 
ficence our adventurer was ſo much indebted. They 
learned he was a perſon who had incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the biſhop in whoſe dioceſe he was 
ſettled, and, being unequal in power to his anta- 
goniſt, had been driven to the Fleet in conſequence 


df his dbſtinate oppoſition; though he ſtill found 


means to enjoy a pretty conſiderable income by cer- 
tain irregular practices in the way of his function, 
which income was chiefly conſumed in acts of hu- 
manity to his fellow - creatures in diſtreſs. 

His eulogium was ſcarcely. finiſhed, when he en- 
tered the room, according to appointment with Pe- 
regrine, who ordering wine and ſomething for ſupper 
to be carried to his apartment, the triumvirate went 
thither; and, Cadwallader taking his leave for the 
night, the: two fellow-priſoners paſſed the evening 


very focially, our hero being entertained: by his new 


companion with the private hiſtory of the place, 

ſome 'particulars of which were extremely curious. 

He told him, that the perſon who attended them at 

ſupper, bowing with the moſt abject ſervility, and 

worſhiping them, every time he opened his 8 
| wi 
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Im the epithets of your Innkhip and your Ho- 


nour, had; a few years before, been actually a captain 
in the guards; who, after having run his career in 
— great world, had threaded every ftation im their 


community, from that of a buck of the firſt order, 


who ſwaggers about the Fleet in a lactedrcoat with a 
footman and whore, to the degree of a tapſter, in 
which he was now happily ſettled. If you wi 

take the trouble of going into the cook's kitchen,” 
faid he, — will perceive a beau metamorphoſed 
into a turnſpit; and chere are ſome hewers of wood, 
and drawers — water, in this microcoſm, who hive 
had foreſts and fi ſhponds of their own: yet, natwith- 
ſtanding ſuch a miſerable reverſe of fortune, they are 
neither objects of regard or compaſſion, becauſe their 


misfortunes ate the fruits of the moſt vicious extrava- 


nce, and they are abſolutely inſenſible of the mi- 
ry which is their lot. Thoſe of our fellow: ſuf⸗ 
th who have been reduced by undeſerved loſſes, 


or the precipitation of inexperienced youth, never 


fail to meet with the moſt brotherly affiftance, — 
vided they behave with decorum, and a due ſenſe of 


their unhappy eircumſtances; nor are we deſtitute of 


power to hate the licencious, who refuſe to com- 
ply with the regulations of the place, and diſturb the 
peace of the community with riot and diſorder. Juſ- 
— is here i ially adminiſtered, by a court of 

ity, conſiſting of a ſelect number of the moſt; 


\ t, inhabitants, who puniſfi all offenders, 


equal judgement and reſolution, after they have 


— ail cache of the crimes OP to 5 


I” clergyman having thus exptilned 2 c- 


nomy of the place, as well as the cauſe of his own 
: confinement; '. f 
| touching our hefo' fituation/; and Pickle, think- 


n ta diſcover figns of. curioſity 


ing he could do no leſs for the ſatisfaction of a man 
who had treated him in ſuch a hoſpitable manner, 


favoured him with a detaibof the circumſtanceswhich' 
BB 4 produced 
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uced his impriſonment: at the ſame time grati- 
ing his reſentment againſt the miniſter, which de- 
lighted in recapitulating the injuries he had received. 

The e parſon, who had been prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
our youth at firſt fight, underſtanding what a con- 
fiderable part he had acted on the ſtage of life, felt 
his veneration increaſe; and, pleaſed with the 4 

rtunity of ar N a firanger of his conſe- 
—— to the club, left him to his repoſe, or rather 
to ruminate on an event which he had not as vet ſe- 
riouſly conſidered. © 

I might here, in imitation of Gins celebrated 
writers, furniſh out a page or two with the reflec- 


tions he made upon the inſtability of human affairs, 


the treachery of the world, and the temerity of 
youth; and endeavour to decoy the, reader into a 
ſmile, by ſome quaint obſervation of my owa, 
rduching the ſagacious moralizer : but, beſides that 
I:look upon this practice as an impertinent anticipa- 
tion of the peruſer's thoughts, I have too much, 
matter of importance upon my hands, to give tlie 
reader the leaſt reaſon to believe that ] am dtiven 
to ſuch paltry ſhifts in order to eke out the volume. 
Suffice it then to ſay, our author paſſed a very un- 
eaſy night, not only from the thorny: ſuggeſtions 
of his mind, but likewiſe from the anguiſh, of his 
body, which ſuffered from the hardneſs A his couch, 
as well as from the natural inhabitants thereof that 
did not tamely ſuffer his intruſion ; 
In the morning he was waked by Pipes, e 
brought upon his ſhaulder a portmantean filled with 
neceſſaries, according to the direction of Cadwalla- 
der; and, toſſing it down- upon the floor, regaled 
himſelf with a uid, without the leaſt manifeſtation. 
of concern. After fame pauſe, 5* You ſee, Pipes, 
ſaid his maſter, * to; what I have brought myſelf.” 
«+ Ey, ey, anfwcred the valet, „once the veſſel 
137 , what fighifies talking ? We muſt bear a 
1 in unn her of if — if ſue won't | 
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for all the anchors and capſtans aboard, after we have 


lightened her, by cutting away her maſts, and hea- 


ving our guns and cargo overboard, why then, may - 
hap a briſk gale. of wind, a tide, or current ſetting 
from ſhore, may float her again in the blaſt of a 
whiſtle. Here is two hundred and ten guineas, by 
the tale, in this here canvas bag; and upon tlus 
{crap of paper no, avaſt - that's my diſcharge from 
the pariſh for Moll Trundle ey, here it ian or- 
der for thirty pounds upon the what-d'ye- call em 
in tlie city; and two tickets for twenty-ſive and 
eighteen, which I lent, d'ye ſee, to Sam Studding 
to buy a cargo of rum, when he hoiſted the ſign ot 
the Commodore at St. Catharine's.“ 80 ſaying, he 


ſpread his whole ſtock upon the table, for the ar- 


ceptance of N who, being very much af 
fected with this freſh inſtance of attachment, ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing he had been ſuch a/ 
good ceconomiſt, and paid his wages up to that very 
day. He-thanked him for his faithful ſervices, and, 
obſerving that he himſelf was no longer in a condition 
to maintain a domeſtic, adviſed him to retire to the 


garriſon, where he would be kindly received by His- 


trend Hatchway, to whom he would recommend; 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms, | 


Pipes looked: blank at this unexpected intimation, 
to which He replied, that he wanted neither pay nor 


proviſion, but only to be employed as a tender; and 
that he would not ſteer his courſe for - the-, garriſons: 


unleſs his maſter would firſt take his lumber aboard. 


Pickle, however, peremptorily refuſed to touch a 
farthing of the money, which he commanded him 
to put up; and Pipes was ſo mortified at his refu- 


ſal, that, twiſting the notes together, he threw them 
into the fire without heſitation, crying, Damn the 


money !”” The canvas bag, with its contents, would 
have ſhared the ſame fate, had not Peregrine ſtarted 
up, and ſnatching the paper from the flames, order- 
cbs badet to forbear, on pain of being baniſhed for 


: 
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ever from his fight. He told him, that; for the 
prefent, there was a neceſſity for his being diſmiſſed, 
and he diſcharged him accordingly; but, if he would 
go and live quietly with the lieutenant, he promiſed, 
on the firft fayourable turn of his fortune, to take 
him again into his ſervice. In the mean time he 
gave him to underſtand, that he neither wanted nor 
would make any uſe of his money, which he inſiſt- 
ed upon his-pocketing immediately, on pain of for- 
feiting all title to his favour, 
Pipes was very much chagrined at theſe injunc- 
tions, to which he made no reply; but, ſweeping 
the money into his bag, ſtalked off, in ſilence, with 
# look of 3 and morti fication, which his counte- 
nance had never exhibited before. Nor was the 
— heart of Pickle unmoved upon this oceafion ; 
could ſcarcely ſuppreſs his forrow in the preſence 
of Pipes, and, as ſoon as he was gone, it vented itſelf 
in tears. 4 b * | 8 
Having no — pleaſure in converſing with his 
own thoughts, he dreſſed himſelf with all convenient 
diſpatch, being attended by: one of the occaſional 
valets of the place, who had formerly been a rich 
mereer in the city; and, this operation being per- 
formed, he went to breakfaſt at the coffee - nouſe, 
where he happened to meet with his friend the cler- 
an, and feveral perſons of genteel appearance, 
whom the doctor introduced him as a new meſs- 
mate. By theſe gentlemen he was conducted to a 
place, where they ſpent tlie forenoon in playing at 
fives, an exereiſe in which our hero took ſingular 
dehght ; and about one o'clock a court was holden 
for the triał of two delinquents, who had tranſgreſſed 
the laws of honeſt and good order. (IRE 
The firſt who appeared at the bar was an attorney, 
accuſed of having picked-a gentleman's pocket of 
his handkerchief; and, the fact being proved by 
inconteſtible evidence, he received fentence : 13 
conſequence of which, he was immediately carr 


to 
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to the public pump, and ſubjected to a ſevere cafe 
cade of cold water. This cauſe being diſcuſſed, 
they proceeded: to, the trial of the, other offender, 
who was a lieutenant of a man of war, indicted for 
a riot, which he had committed in company with a 
ſemale, not yet taken, againſt the laws of the place, 
and the peace of his fellow-prifoners. The culprit 
had been very obſtreperous, and abſolutely . refuſed 
to obey the ſummons, with many expreſſions af con» 
tempt and defiance againſt the authority of the 
court; upon which the conſtables were ordered to 
bring him to the bar v4 et armis.: and he was ac- 
cordingly brought before the judge, after. having 
made a molt deſperate reſiſtance with a hanger, by 
which one of the officers was dangerouſly wound- 
ed. This outrage was ſuch an aggravation: of his 
crime, that the court would not venture to decide 
upon it, but remitted. him to the ſentence of the 
warden; who, by virtue of his dictatorial power, 
ordered the rioter to be loaded with irons, and con- 
fined in the ſtrong room, which is a diſmal dun- 
geon, ſituated upon the fide of the ditch, infeſted 
with toads and vermin, ſurcharged with noiſome 
damps, and impervious to the leaſt ray of light. 
Juſtice being done upon theſe criminals, our ad- 
venturer and his company adjourned to the ordinary, 
which was kept at the coffee-houſe; and he found, 
upon enquiry, that his meſs · mates conſiſted of one 
officer, two under- writers, three projectors, an al- 
chemiſt, an attorney, a parſon, a brace of -poets, a 
baronet, and a knight of the bath. The dinner, 
though not ſumptuous nor very elegantly ſerved up, 
was nevertheleſs ſubſtantial, and pretty well dreſſed. 
the wine was tolerable, and all the gueſts.as chearful 
as if they had been utter ſtrangers to calamity ; ſo 
that our adventurer began to reliſh the company, and 
mix in the converſation with that ſprightſineſs and 
eaſe which were peculiar to his diſpoſition. The 
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of the gentlemen withdrawn to cards, or other avo- 
cations, thoſe who remained, among whom Pere- 
grine made one, agreed to ſpend the afternoon in 
converſation over a bowl of punch; and, the liquor 
being produced, they paſſed the time very ſocially: 
in various topics of diſcourſe, including many cu- 
rious anerdotes relating to their own affairs. No man 
ſerupletl to own the nature of the debt for which he 
was confined, unleſs it happened to be ſome pid- 
dling affair: but, on the contrary, boaſted of the 
importance of the ſum, as a circumſtance that im- 
plied his having been a perſon of conſequence in 
fe; and he who had made the moſt remarkable 
efcapes from bailiffs was looked upon as a man of 
ſuperior genius and addreſs. 1 
Among other extraordinary adventures of this 
kind, none was more romantic than the laſt elope- 
ment atchieved by the officer; who told them he had 
been arreſted for a debt of two hundred pounds, at 
a time hen he could not command as many pence, 
and conveyed to the balift's houſe, in which he 
continued a whole: fortnight, moving his lodgings 
kigher and higher, from time to time, in proportion 
to the decay of his credit; until, from the parlour, 
he had made a regular aſcent to the garret. There, 
while he ruminated on his next ſtep, which would 
have been to the Marſhalſea, and ſaw the night 
come on, attended with hunger and cold, the wind 
began ta blow, and the tiles of the houſe rattled with 
the ſtorm: his imagination was immediately ſtruck 
with the idea of eſcaping, unperceived, amidſt the 
dark neſs and noiſe of the tempeſt, by creeping out 
of the window of his apartment, and making his 
way over the tops of the adjoining houſes. Glowing 
with this proſpect, he examined the paſſage, which, 
to his infinite mortification, he found grated with 


iron bars on the outſide; but even this difficulty did 


not divert him from his 475 ry Conſcious of his 
firength, he believed himſelf able to make a hole 
; ; through 
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through the roof, which ſeemed to be ſlender and 
crazy; and, on this ſuppoſition, he barricadoed the 
door with the whole furniture of the room; ; then; 
ſetting himtelf to work with a poker, he in a few 
minutes effected a paſſage for his hand, with which 
he gradually ſtripped off the boards and tiling, ſo 

as to open a ſally-port for his whole body, through 
5 he fairly ſet himſelf free, groping his way 
towards the next tenement. Here, however, he met 
with an unlucky accident : his hat, being blown off 
his head, 'chanced to fall into the court juſt as one 
of the bailiff's followers was knocking at the door; 
and this myrmidon, recognizing it immediately, 
gave the alarm to his chief, who, running up ſtaixs 


to the garret, forced open the door in a twinkling, 


notwithſtanding the precautions which the priſoner 
had taken, and, with his attendant, purſued the 
fugitive through his own track. e After this chace 
had continued ſome time,” ſaid the officer, to the 
imminent danger of all three, I found my progreſs 
ſuddenly ſtopt by a ſky-light, through which I per- 
ceived ſeven tailors fitting at work upon a board. 
Without the leaft heſitation, or previous notice, I 
po nged among them with my backſide foremoſt; 

fore they could recolle& themſelves: from the 
conſternation occaſioned by ſuch a ſtrange viſit, I 
told them my fituation, and gave them to under- 
ſtand that there was no time to be loft. One of the 
number taking the hint, led me inſtantly down 


ſtairs, and diſmiſſed me at the ſtreet- door; while 


the bailiff and his follower, arriving at the breach, 
were deterred from entering by the brethten of my 
deliverer, who preſenting their ſheers, like a range 
of chevaux de friſe, commanded them to retire,” on 
pain of immediate death : and the catchpole, rather 
than riſque his carcaſe, confented to diſcharge the 
debt, comforting himſelf with the hope of making 
me priſoner again. There, however, he was diſap- 
mers I _ ſaug, and — ut his eſcape- 
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Hazardous attempts for the future, and would have 
been an example in terrorem of all his brethren. The 
Rory puts me in mind of a deliverance atchieyed by 
Tom Hackabout, a very ſtout honeſt fellow, an 
old acquaintance of mine, who had been ſo famous 
for maiming bailiffs, that another gentleman, ha- 
ving been ill-uſed at a ſpunging-hovſe, no ſooner 
obtained his liberty, than, with a view of being re- 
venged upon the landlord, he, for five ſhillings, 
bought one of Tom's notes, which ſold at a very 
large diſcount, and, taking out a writ upon it, put 
it into the hands of the bailiff, who had uſed him 
ill. The catchpole, after a'diligent ſearch, had an 
opportunity of executing the writ upon the defen- 
dant, who, without ceremony, broke one of his 
arms, fractured his ſkull, and belaboured him in 
ſuch a manner, that he lay without ſenſe or motion 
on the ſpot. By ſuch exploits, this hero became ſo 
formidable, that no ſingle bailiff would undertake 
to arreſt him; ſo that he appeared in all pub- 
lic places untouched. At length, however, ſe- 
veral officers of the Marſhalſea- court entered into a 
confederacy againſt him; and two of the number, 
attended by three deſperate followers, ventured to 
arreſt him one day in the Strand, near Hungerford 
market: he found it impoſſible to make reſiſtance, 
becauſe the whole gang ſprang on him at once, like 
ſo many tigers, and pinioned his arms ſo faſt, that 
he could not wag a finger. Perceiving himſelf fairly 
overpowered, he deſired to be conducted forthwith 
to jail; and was ſtowed in a boat accordingly: by 
that time they had reached the middle of the river, 
he found means to overſet the wherry by accident, 
and every man, diſregarding the priſoner, conſulted 
his own ſafety. As for Hackabout, to whom that 
element was quite familiar, he mounted aſtride 
upon the keel of the boat, which was uppermoſt, 
and exhorted the bailiffs to ſwim for their lives; 
proteſting, + before God, that they had no other 
change to be ſav e. 2 T 
| e 
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The — were immediately taken up by 


1 of their own friends, who, far from yielding 
any aſſiſtance to the catch-poles, kept aloof, and 
exulted ia their calamity. In ſhort, two of the five 
went to the hottom, and never ſaw the light of 
God's ſun; and the other three, with great diffi- 
culty, ſaved themſelyes by laying hold on the rud- 


der of a dung - barge, to which they were carried by 


the ſtream, while Tom, with great deliberation, 
ſwam acroſs to the Surrey ſhore. Aſter this atchieve- 
ment, he was ſo much dreaded by the whole fra- 
ternity; that they ſhivered at the very mention of 
his name; and this character, which ſome people 
would think an advantage to a man in debt, was 
the greateſt misfortune that could poſfibly happen 
to him; becauſe no tradeſman would give him tre- 
dit for the leaſt trifle, on the ſuppoſition that he 
could not indemnify himſelf f in the common courſe 
of law.” --: -: 

The parſon did not approve of Mr. Hackabout' $ 
method of eſcaping, which he conſidered as a very 
unchriſtian attempt upon the lives of his fellow-ſub- 
jects: It is enough,” ſaid he, that we elude 
the laws of our country, without murdering the of- 
ficers of juſtice: for my own patt, I can lay my hand 
upon my heart, and ſafely ſay, that I forgive from 
my ſoul the fellow by whom I was made a priſoner, 
although the circumſtances of his behaviour were 
treacherous, wicked, and profane. You muſt know, 
Mr. Pickle, I was one day called into my chapel, in 


order to join a couple in the holy bands of matri- 
mony; and, my affairs being at that time ſo ſituated 


as to lay me under apprehenfions of an arreft, I cau- 
tisuſly ſurveyed the man through a lattice which was 
made for that purpole. before I would venture to 
come within his reach. He was clothed in a ſea- 
man's jacket and trowſers, and had ſuch an air of 


ſimpligity in his countenance as diveſted me of . 
ſuſpicion: I therefore, without farther . {6 14 | 
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truſted myſelf in his preſence, began to exerciſe the 
duty of my function, and had actually performed 
one half of the ceremony when the ſuppoſed woman, 
Pulling out the paper from her boſom, exclaimed 
with a maſculine voice, © Sir, you are my priſoner, 
J have got a writ againſt you for five hundred 
pounds.“ I was thunderſtruck at this declaration, 
not ſo much on aceeunt of my own misfortune, 
which (thank heaven!) I can bear with patience and 
reſignatibn, as at the impiety of the wretch, firſt, in 
diſguifing ſuch a worldly aim under the cloak of re- 
gion; and, ſecondly, in proſtituting the ſervice, 
when there was no occaſion for his ſo doing, his 
defign having previouſly taken effect. Yet I forgive 
him, poor foul! becauſe he knew not what he did; 
and I hope you, Sir Simple, will exert the ſame chriſ- 


tian virtue towards the man by whom you were like- 


wiſe 'over-reached.” 0 

Oh! damn the raſcal,” cried the knight, were 
This judge, he ſhould be condemned to flames ever- 
laſting... A villain ! to diſgrace me in ſuch a man- 
ner, before almoſt all the faſhionable company in 
town.” Our hero exprefling a curioſity to know the 
particulars of this adventure, the knight gratified his 
deſite by telling him that, one evening, while he was 
engaged in a party of cards, at a drum in the houſe 
of a certain lady of quality, he was given to under- 
ſtand by one of the ſervants, that a ſtranger, very 
richly dreſſed, was juſt arrived in a chair, preceded 
by five footmen with flambeaus, and that he refuſed 
to come up ſtairs, until he ſhould be introduced by 
Sir Simple. Upon this notice, continued the 
knight, 1 judged it was ſome of my quality- 
friends; and, having obtained her ladyſhip's per- 
miſſion to bring him up, went down to the hall, 
and perceived a perſon, whom, to the veſt of my re- 
collection, I had never ſeen before. However, his 
appearance was ſo magnificent, that I could not har- 
bour the leaſt ſuſpicion of his true quality; and, 
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ſeeing me advance, he ſaluted me with a very gen- 
teel bow, obſerving, that though he had not the 
honour of my acquaintance, he could not diſpenſe 
with waiting upon me, even on that occaſion, in 
conſequence of a letter which he had received from 
a particular friend. So faying, he put a paper into 
my hand, intimating that he had got a writ againſt 
me for ten thouſand pounds, and-that it would be 
my intereſt to ſubmit without reſiſtance, for he was 
provided with a rd of twenty men, who ſur- 
_ rounded the door in different diſguiſes, determined 
to ſecure me againſt all oppoſition. Enraged at the 


ſcoundrel's fineſſe, and truſting to the aſſiſtance of 


the real foarmen aſſembled in the hall, So; you 
are a raſcally bailiff (faid I); who have aſſumed the 


garb of a gentleman, in order to diſturb her lady- 


ſhip's company. Take this fellow, my lads, and 

roll him in the kennel: here are ten guineas for your 

trouble. | Theſe words were no ſooner pronounced 

than I was ſeized, lifted up, pores in a chair, and 

catried off in the twinkling of an eye: not but that 

the ſervants of the houſe; and ſome other footmen, 

made a motion towards my reſcue; and alarmed all 
the company above : but the bailiff affirming, with 
ö undaunted effrontery, that I was taken up upon 


an affair of ftate, and ſo many people appearing 


in his behalf, the counteſs would not OP Is 
n and he carried 


leſtation.“ 12 


me to the county-jail without lett or mo- 
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| 18 Tus winde nad ſcarcely: finiſhed eee 
3 when our hero was told, that a gentleman in the 
coffee · room wanted to ſee” him; and, when he went 
thither, he found his friend Crabtree, who had 
tranſacted alt his affairs according to the determi- 
nation of the preceding day; and now gave him an 
account of the remarks he had overheard on the 
ſubject of his misfortune: for, the manner of the 
arreſt was ſo public and extraordinary that thoſe who 
were pre fent immediately propagated it among their 
acquaintance, and it was that ſame evening diſ- 
courſed upon at ſeveral tea and card tables, with 
| this variation of the truth, that the debt amounted 
to twelve thouſand inſtead of twelve hundred pounds: 
from which circumſtance it was conjectured, that 
Peregrine was a bite from the beginning, who had 
found credit on account of his effrontery and ap- 
pearance, and impoſed himſelf upon the town as a 
5 1 gentleman af fortune. They rejoiced, there- 
ore, at his calamity, which they confidered.as a juſt 
puniſhment for his fraud and preſumption, and be- 
gan to review certain particulars of his conduct, 
that plainly demonſtrated him to be a rank adven- 
turer, long before he had arrived at this end of his 
career. 

Pickle, who now believed his glory was ſet for 
ever, received this intelligence with that diſdain 
which enables a man to detach himſelf * 
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from che world; and, with great tranquillity, gave 
the Miſanthrope an entertaining detail of wer he 
had {een and heard ſince their laſt parting.” While 
they amuſed themſelves in this manner over a 4diſh 
of coffee; they were joined by the parſon, who con- 
tulated our hero upon his bearing miſchance with 
fac h philoſophic quiet, and began to tegale the two 
friends with ſome curious circumſtances relating to 
the private hiſtory of the ſeveral nen as they 
happened to come in. 
At length a gentleman entered 2 at fight of whom 
the clergyman roſe up, and ſaluted him with a moſt 
reverential 'bow, which was graciouſly returned by 
the ſtranger, who, with a young man that attended | 
him, retired to the other end of the room. They 
were no ſooner out of hearing, than the communi- 
cative prieſt deſired his company to take particular 
notice of this perſon to whom he had paid his 
reſpects: That man (ſaid he) is this day one of 
the moſt flagrant inftances of neglected virtue which 
the world can produce. Over and above à cool, 
diſcermtig, head, fraught with uncommon learning 
and experience, he is poſſeſſed of ſuch fortitude and 
reſolution as no difficulties can diſcourage and no 
danger impair: and ſo indefatigable in his humanity, 
that even now, while he is furrounded with ſuch 
embarraſſments as would diſtract the brain” of any 
ordinary mortal, he' Has added confiderably' to his 
incumbfances by taking under his protection that 
young — who, induced by his character, 
appealed to his benevolence for redreſs of the 
grievances under which he labours from the pe 
of his guardian.“ 

Peregrine's . curiofity being excited by: this enco- 
mium, he aſked the name of this generous patron, 
of which when he was informed, Lam no ſtranger 
(ſaid he) to the fame of that gentleman, who has 
made a conſiderable noiſe in the world on account 
of that great cauſe he undertook in defence of an 
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unhappy orphan and, ſince he 1 
an amiable diſpoſition, 1 am heartily ſorry * 
th at his endeavours have not met with mn ſucceſsful 
i've which their good fortune in the beginning 
ſeemed to promiſe, Indeed, the circumſtance of 
his eſpouſing that cauſe was ſo uncommon and ro- 
mantic; and the depravity of the human beart- ſo 
22 that ſome people, unacquainted with his 
character, imagined his views. were altogether 
elfiſh ; and ſome were not wanting who affirmed he 
was a mere adventurer... Nevertheleſs, 1 muſt do 
him the juſtice to own, I have heard ſome of the 
moft virulent of thoſe who were concerned on the 
other fide of the ſtion bear teſtimony 4 in his fa- 
your; obſerving, that he was deceived into the ex- 
pence of the whole by the plauſible. ſtory which at 
firſt engaged his compaſſion, ' Your, deſcription of 


| His Character confirms me in the e opinion, 
though I am quite ignorant of the affuir; the parti- 


£ulars of which I ſhould be glad to learn as well as 
genuine account of his own life, ee circum- 


: ſtanees of which are by his enemies, I peßent egre- 


der miſrepreſented,” 

Air (anſwered the prieſt), that is a piece of ſa- 
Beſaction which I am 2 to find myſelf capable of 
giving vou: I have had the pleaſure of being ac- 
-quainied with Mr. M — from. his youth; and 
every thing, which I ſhall relate concerning him, 
you may depend upon as a fact which hath fallen 
under my on cognizance, or been. youched upon 
4 eredit of undoabted evidence. 

Mr. M—'s father was a miniſter of the eſtabliſhed 
church of Scotland, deſcended from a very ancient 
clan, and his mother nearly related to a noble fa- 
mily in the northern part of that kingdom. While 
the ſan was boarded at a public ſchool, where he 


made good progreſs in the Latin tongue, his father 


died, and he was left an orphan to the care of an 
- With who, finding * determined r ny 
| ſervile 
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Tervile employment, kept him at ſchool, that he 
might prepare himſelf for the univerſity, with a view 
of being qualified for his father's profeſſion. | 


Here his imagination was ſo heated by the warlike 
atchievements hie found recerded in the Latin au- 
thors, ſuch as Ceſar, Curtius, and Buchanan, that 
he was ſeined with an irrefiftible thirſt of military 
glory and deſire of trying his fortune in the army. 

is majeſty's troops taking the field, in conſequence 
of the rebellion: Which happened in the year ſeven- 
teen hundred and fifteen, this young adventurer, 
thinking no life equal to that of à ſoldier, found 
means to furniſh himſelf with a fufil and bayonet, 
and, leaving the ſchoal, repaired to the camp near 
Stirling, with a view of fignalizing himſelf in the 
fleld, though he was at that time but juſt turned of 
thirteen, He offered his ſervice ta ſeveral officers, 
in hope of being inliſted in their companies; but 
they would not receive him, becauſe they rightl 
concluded that he was ſame ſchodl-boy broke looſe 
without the knowledge or conſent of his relations. 
Natwithſtanding this diſcouragement, he continued 
in camp, curiouſly prying into every part of the 
fervice ; and, ſuch was the reſolution conſpicuous 
in him, even at ſuch a tender age, that, after his 
ſmall finances were exhaufted, he perfifted in his 
defign ;- and, becauſe he would not make his wants 
Known, actually ſubſiſted for ſevęral days on hips, - 
haws, and floes, and other ſpontaneous fruits which 
he gathered in the woods and fields. Mean while, 
he never failed to be preſent when any regiment, 
or corps of men, were drawn out to be exerciſed 
and reviewed, and accompanied them in all their 
evolutions, which he had learned to great perfection, 
by obſerving the companies which were quartered in 
the place where he was at ſchool. This eagerneſs 
and perſeverance attracted the notice of many of- 
 ficers, who, after having commended: his ſpirit and 
obs, CTY 
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zeal, preſſed him to return to his parents, and even 
threatened to expel him from the camp if he would 
164 not comply with their advice, ea. 
| Theſe remonſtrances having no other effect than 
that of warning him to avoid his monitors, they 
thought proper to alter their behaviour towards him, 
took him into tlieir protection, and even into their 
meſs; and, what above all other marks of favour 
pleaſed the young ſoldier moſt, permitted him to 
incorporate in the battalion, and take his turn of 
duty with the other men. In this happy ſituation 
he was diſcovered by a relation of his mother, who 
was a captain in the army; and who uſed all his au- 
thority and influence in perſuading M to return 
to ſchool: but, finding him deaf to his admonitions 
and threats, he took him under his own care, and, 
when the amy marched to Dumblane, left him at 
Stirling, with expreſs injunction to keep himſelf 


. m—— 
. * * * * 6 


within the walls. 1 On Diete [2 
He temporiſed with his rw ent key res 
ſhould he ſeem refractory, the captain would have 
ordered him to be ſhut up in the caſtle. Inflamed 
with the deſire of ſeeing a battle, his relation na 
ſooner marched off the ground, than he mixed in 
with another regiment, to which his former patrons 
belonged, and proceeded to the field, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, even at that early time of life, 

by his gallantry, in helping to retrieve a, pair of 
colours belonging to M—n's regiment ; ſo that, 
after the affair, he was preſented to the duke of 
Argyle, and recommended ſtrongly to brigadier 
Grant, who invited him into his regiment, and pro- 
miſed to provide for him with the firſt opportunity. 
But that gentleman in a little time loſt his com- 
mand upon the duke's diſgrace, and the regiment 
was ordered for Ireland, being given to colonel 
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Naſſau, whoſe favour the young volunteer acquired 
[ | to ſuch a degree, that he was recommended to the 
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for an enſigney, which in all probability he 
| 5080 have 3 not the regiment been un- 
luckily reduce. N OE NENT nY 
In conſequence of this reduction, which hap- 
pened in the moſt ſevere ſeaſon of the year, he was 
obliged to return to his own country, through in- 
finite hardſhips, to which he was expoſed from the 
narrowneſs his circumſtances : and, continuing 
ſtill enamoured' of a military life, he entered into 
the regiment of Scotch Greys, at that time eom- 
manded by the late Sir James Campbell, who, being 
acquainted with his family and character, encou- 
raged him with the promiſe of ſpeedy preferment. 
In this corps he remained three years, during which 
he had no opportunity of ſeeing actual ſervice, ex- 
cept at the affair of Glenſheel; and this life of in- 
ſipid quiet muſt have hung heavy upon a youth of 
M——'s active diſpoſition, had not he found ex- 
erciſe for the mind, in reading books of amuſement, 
hiſtory, voyages, and geography, together with 
thoſe that treated of the art of war antient and mo- 
dern, for which he contracted ſuch an eager a 
petite, that he uſed to ſpend fixteen hours a day in 
this employment. About that time he became ac- 
quainted with a gentleman of learning and taſte, 
who, 'obſerving his indefatigable application and in- 
fatiable thirſt after knowledge, took upon himſelf 
the charge of n his ſtudies; and, by 
the direction of ſuch an able guide, the young 
ſoldier converted his attention to a more ſolid and 
rofitable courſe of reading. So inordinate was his 
deſire of making ſpeedy advances in the paths of 
learning that, within the compaſs of three months, 
he diligently. peruſed the writings of Locke and 
Malebranche, and made himſelf maſter of the firſt 
fix and of the eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid's 
Elements. He conſidered Puffendorf and Grotius 
with uncommon care, acquired a tolerable degree of 
knowledge in the French language, and his imagi- 
es nation 
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nation was ſo eaptivated with the deſire of learning, 
War e no proſpect af a war ar views of being 
provided for in the ſervice, he quitted/the army, 
and went through 3 regular courſe of univerfity- 
education. Having made ſuch progreſs in his 
ſtudies, he reſolved to qualify himſelf for the 
church, and acquired ſuch a ſtock of ſchook-divinity 
under the inſtructions of 4 learned profeſſor at Edin- 
burgh, that he more than once mounted the roſtrum 
in the public hall, and held forth with uncommon 
applauſe: but, being diſcouraged from a proſecution 
ol his plan by the unreaſonable auſterity of ſome of 
the Scotch clergy, by whom the maſt indifferent 
and innocent words and actions were often miſ- 
Conſtrued into levity and miſconduct, he reſolved 
to embrace the firſt favourable opportunity of going 
abroad, being inflamed with the deſire of ſeeing fo- 
reign countries, and actually ſet out for Holland, 
where, for the ſpace of two years, he ſtudied the 
Roman law, with the law of nature and nations, 
under the famous profeſſors Tolieu and Barbeyrac. 
Having thus fimiſhed his ſehool- education, be ſet 
out, for Paris, with a view to make himſelf perfect 
in the French language, and learn ſuch uſeful ex- 
erciſes as might be acquired with the wretched rem- 
nant, of his {lender eſtate, which was by that time 
reduced very low. In his journey thraugh the Ne- 
therlands, he went to Namur, and paid his reſpects 
to biſhop Strickland and general Collier, by whom 
he was received with great civility in canſequence of 
letters of recommendation with which he was pro- 
vided from the Hague, and the old general aſſured 
bim of his protection and intereſt for a pair of 
colours if he was diſpeſed to enter into the Dutch 
ſervice. . - | | | 
Though he was by that time pretty well cured of 
his military Quixotiſm, he would not totally decline 
the generous proffer, for which he thanked him in 
the moſt grateful terms, telling the general that ay 
| wo 
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| would pa 1 duty to him on his return from France, 


and Kg if he could determine upon re-engaging 
in the army, ſhould think 0 ghly n 
in being under his 

After a ſtay of two months in Flanders, he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and, far from taking up his habi- 
tation in the ſuburbs of St, Germain, according to 
the cuſtom of Engliſh travellers, he hired a private 
lodging on the other ſide of the river, and afſociated 
chiefly with French officers, who (their youthful 
ſallies being over) are allowed to be the politeſt gen- 
tlemen of 5 04 kingdom. In this ſcheme he Gund 
his account ſo much, that he could ON but wonder 
at the folly of his countrymen, who loſe the main 
ſcope of their going abroad, by ſpending their time 
and fortune idly with one another, 

During his reſidence in Holland he bad. * 
himſelf — nt? with the beſt authors. in the 
French Langpage, fo that he was able to ſhare in 
their converſation ; a, circumſtance. from which. be 
found great benefit; for, it not only improved him 
in his knowledge of that tongue, but alſo tended to 


the enlargement of his acquaintance, in the courſe 
of which he contracted intimacies in ſome families 


of good faſhion, eſpecially thoſe of the long robe, , 
—_ would have enabled him to paſs his time very - 
agrecably had he been à little eaſier in point of for- _ 


tune: but his finances, notwithſtanding the moſt 


rigid caconamy, being in a few- months reduced to 
a very low ebb, the proſpe& of indigence threw a 
damp upon all his pleaſures, though he never ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be thereby in any degree diſpirited s | 
being in that reſpect of fo happy a diſpoſition,” that 


_ conſcious poverty or abundance made very flight 


impreſſions upon his mind. 

This conſumption of his caſh, however, inyolved 
him, i in ſome .perplexity ; and he deliberated-with 
bimſelf, whether, he ſhould return to general Collier, 
or e to London, wheeg he might poſſibly fall 
intq 
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into ſome bufineſs not unbecoming a gentleman; 
though he was very much mortified to find himſelf 
incapable of gratifying an inordinate defire which 
poſſeſſed him of making the grand tour, or at leaft 
of viſiting the ſouthern parts of France. 
While he thus heſitated between different ſug- 
ſtions, he was one morning viſited by a gentle- 
man who had ſought and cultivated his friendſhip, 
and for whom he had done a good office, 'in ſup- 
porting him with ſpirit againſt a brutal German 
with whom lie had an affair of honour. This gen- 
tleman came to propoſe a party, for a fottnight, to 
Fontainbleau, where the court then was; and, the 
propoſal being declined” by M — with more than 
uſual ſtiffneſs, his friend was very urgent to know 
the reaſon of his refuſal, and at length, with ſome 
confuſion, ſaid, perhaps your finances are low.“ 
M— replied, that he had wherewithal to defray 
the expence of his journey to London, where he 
could be furniſhed with a freſh ſupply; and this an- 
ſwer was no ſooner made than the other, taking him 
by the hand., My dear friend (ſaid he), I am not 
unacquainted with your affairs, and would have of- 
fered you my credit long ago if I had thought it 
would be acceptable; even now, I do not pretend to 
give you money, but deſire and inſiſt upon it, that 
vou will accept of the loan of theſe two pieces of 
paper, to be repayed when you marry a woman with 
a fortune of twenty thouſand pounds, or obtain an 
employment of a thouſand a year.” So ſaying he 
preſented | him with two actions of above two thou- 
ſand hvres eaacg. nin 279421 
M was aſtoniſhed at this unexpected inſtance 
of generoſity in a - ſtranger, and, with ſuitable ac- 
knowledgment, peremptorily refuſed to incur ſuch 
an obligation; but at length he was, by dint of 
importunity and warm expoſtulation, prevailed upon 
to accept one of the actions, on condition that the 
gentleman would take his note for the ſum; and 15 
£ 8 
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he abſchutely rejected until M—— promiſed to draw 
upon him for double the value or more, in caſe he 
 4hould at any time want a farther ſupply. This un- 
common act of friendſhip and generoſity M 
terwards had an opportunity to repay tenfold, choaph 
he could not help | regretting the occafion on his 
friend's: account. That worthy man having, by 
placing too much confidence in a villanous lawyer, 
and a chain of other misfortunes, involved himſelf 
and his amiable lady in a labyrinth of difficulties, 
which threatened the total ruin of his family, 
Melt the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of wp 
tas benefactor from the ſnare. 

\ Being thus reinforced by the generoſity: of his 
friend, M reſolved to execute his former plan 
of ſeeing the ſouth of France, together with the ſea- 
ports of Spain as far as Cadiz, whence he propoſed 
to take a paſſage for London by fea; and, with this 


view, ſent forwards his trunks by the Diligence to 


Lyons, determined to ride poſt, in order to enjoy a 
better view of the country, and for the convenience 
of ſtopping at thoſe places where there was any thing 
remarkable to be ſeen or enquired into. While he 
was employed in taking leave of his Pariſian friends, 
who furniſhed him with abundant recommendation, 
a gentleman of his own country, who ſpoke little or 
no French, hearing of his intention, begged the fa- 
vour of accompanying him in his expedition. 
With this new companion, therefore, he ſet out 
for Lyons, where he was perfectly well received by 
the intendant and ſome of the beſt families of the 
place, in conſequence of his letters of recommenda- 
tion; and, after a ſhort ſtay in that city, proceeded 


| down the Rhone to Avignon, in what is called the 


coche deau; then, viſiting the principal towns of 
Dauphiné, Languedoc, and Provence, he returned 


to the delightful city of Marſeilles, where he and his 


fellow- traveller were ſo much captivated by the ſere- 
7 of the air and the good-nature and hoſpitality 
of 
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of the ſprightly inhabitants, that they never dreamed 
of changing their quarters during the whole winter 
and part of the ſpring: here he acquired the ac- 
quaintance of the marquis D'Argens, attorney-ge- 
neral in the parliament of Aix, and of his eldeft ſon, 
who afterwards made ſo great a figure in the literary 
world; and, when the affair of father Girard and 
mademoiſelle Cadiere began to make a noiſe, he ac- 
companied theſe two gentlemen to 'Tonlon, where 
— marquis was ordered to take precognition of the 
8. * 1 . | ' 
On his return to Marſeilles, he found a-certain 
noble lord of great fortune under the direction of a 
Swiſs governor, who had accommodated him with 
two of his own relations, of the fame country, by 
way of companions, together with five ſervants in 
his, train. They being abſolute ſtrangers in the 
place, M- introduced them to the intendant, 
and ſeveral other good families; and had the good 
fortune to be ſo agreeable to his lordſhip, that he 
ropoſed and even preſſed him to live with him in 
gland as a friend and companion; and to take 
upon him the ſuperintendence of his affairs, in which 
— — would ſettle upon him four hundred a year 
or . | ? N on 
This propoſal was too advantageous to be ſlighted 
by a perſon of no fortune or fixed eftabliſhment ; he 
therefore made no difficulty of clofing with it : but, 
as his lordſhip's departure was fixed to a ſhort day, 
and he urged him to accompany him to. Paris and 
 thenice to England, . thought it would be im- 
e and indecent to interfere with the office of 
is governor, who might take umbrage at his fa- 
vour, and therefore excuſed himſelf from a com- 
pliance with his lordſhip's requeſt until his —_ 
ſhould be expired, as he was within a few month 
Heing of age. However, he repeated his 1tnportu- 
nities fo -earneſtly, and the governor joined in the 
requeſt with ſuch appearance of cordiality, that he 


* 
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was prevailed upon to comply with their joint deſire; 
and in a few days fet out with them for Paris, by 
the way of Lyons. But, before they had been three 
days in the city, M—— perceived a total change in 
the behaviour of the Swiſs and his two relations, 
who, in all probability, became jealous of his in- 
fluence with his lordſhip; and he no ſooner made 
this diſcovery than he refolved to withdraw himſelf 
from ſuch a diſagreeable participation of that young 
nobleman's favour. He therefore, in ſpite of all his 
lordſhip's intreaties and remonſtrances, quitted him 
for the preſent; alleging, as a pretext, that he had 
a longing deſire to ſee Switzerland and the banks of 
the Rhine, and promiſing to meet him again in 
England. x 3 4 _ 
Ihis his intention heing made known to the go- 
vernor and his friends, their countenances immedi- 
ately cleared up, their courteſy and complaiſance 
returned, and they even furniſhed him with letters 
for Geneva, Lauſane, Bern, and Soleures; in con- 
ſequence of which he met with unuſual civilities at 
theſe places. Having made this tour with his Scotck 
friend (who came up to him before he left Lyons), 
and viſited the moſt confiderabletowns-on both ſides 
of the Rhine, and the courts of the Electors Pa- 
latine, Mentz, and Cologn, he arrived in Holland; 
and thence, through the Netherlands, repaired to 
2 where he found my lord juſt returned from 
ris. 2 | g | ind 
His lordſhip received him with expreſſions of un- 
common joy, would not fuffer him 'to-' ftir from 
him for ſeveral days, and introduced him to his re- 
lations. oy = Rn 
MM accompanied his lordſhip from London to 
his country-ſeat, where he was indeed treated with 
great friendſhip and confidence, and conſulted in 
every thing; but the noble peer never once made 
mention of the annuity which he had protniſed to 
ſettle upon him : 2 — 
Henner = Caulk. . 
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becauſe he conceived. it was his affair to fulfil. his ei- 
gagements of his own accord. M, being tired 
of the manner of living at this place, made an ex- 
curſion to Bath, where he ſtaid about a fortnight to 

rtake of the diverſions; and, upon his return, 
found his lordſhip making diſpoſitions for another 
Journey to Paris. 

Surpriſed at this Cen reſolution, he endea - 
voured to diſſuade him from it: but his remon- 
ſtrances were rendered ineffectual by the inſinuations 
of a foreigner who had come over with him, and 
filled his imagination with extravagant notions of 
pleaſure; infinitely ſuperior to any which he could 
enjoy while he was in the trammels and under the 
reſtraints of a governor. He therefore turned a deaf 
ear to all Ms arguments, and intreated him to 
accompany him in the journey; but this gentleman, 
foreſeeing that a young man, like my lord, of ſtrong 

ſſions and eaſy to be miſled, would, in all proba- 
bility, ſquander away great ſums of money in a My 
that would neither do credit to himſelf or to tho 
who were concerned with him, reliſted all his ſoli- 
Citations, on pretence of having buſineſs of conſe- 
quence at London; and afterwards had reaſon to be 
extremely well d with his own conduct in this 
particular. 

Before he ſet out on this * M—; in 
juſtice to himſelf, reminded him of the pr ropoſal 
which he had wade to him at Marſeilles, defiring to 
know if he had altered his defign in that particular; 
in which caſe he would turn his thoughts ſome other 

way; as he would not in the leaſt be thought to in- 
trude or pin himſelf upon any man. My lord pro- 
teſted in the moſt folemn manner that he ſtill con- 
dum in his former reſolution; and, again beſeech- 
him to bear him company into France, pro- 

hy, that every. thing ſhould. be ſettled to his ſatis- 
Aden upon their return, to England. M 
cir ſtill perſiſtc, d in His refuſal for the. — 


mentioned 


3 
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mentioned reaſons, and, though he never heard 
more of the annuity, he nevertheleſs continued to 
ſerve his lordſhip with his advice and good offices 
ever after; particularly in directing his choice to an 
alliance with a lady of eminent virtue, the daughter 
of a noble lord, more conſpicuous for his ſhining 
parts than the ſplendor of his titles (a circumſtance 
upon which he reflected with particular ſatisfaction, 


as well on account of the extraordinary merit of the 


lady as becauſe it veſted in her children a conſidera- 
ble part of that great eſtate which, of right, be- 
longed to her grandmother), and afterwards put him 
in a way to retrieve his eſtate from a heavy load of 
debt he had contracted. When my lord ſet out on 
his Paris expedition, the money M had re- 
ceived from his generous friend at Paris was almoſt 
reduced to the laſt guinea. He had not yet reaped 
the leaſt benefit from his engagements with his lord- 


ſhip; and, diſdaining to atk for a ſupply from him, 


he knew not how to ſubſiſt, with any 1 of cre- 
dit, till his return. 

This uncomfortable proſpect 1 was the more diſa- 

eeable to him as, at that time of life, he was much 
inclined to appear in the gay world, had contracted 
a taſte for plays, operas, and other public diverſions, 
and acquired an acquaintance with many people of 
good faſhion, which could not be maintained with- 
out a conſiderable expence. In this emergency, he 
thought he could not employ his idle tie more pro- 


fitably than in tranſlating, from foreign languages, 


ſuch books as were then chiefly in vogue; and, upon 


application to a friend, who was a man of letters, he 


was furniſhed with as much buſineſs of that kind as 
he could poſſibly manage, and wrote ſome pamph- 
lets, on the reigning controverſies of that ume, that 
had the good fortune to pleaſe. He was alſo con- 
cerned in a monthly journal of literature; and tlie 
Work was Carried on by the two friends jointly; 
though-M-—— dl. not at all appear in the partner- 
vn VOL. BY. 'D D ſhip. 
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io. Jy theſe means he not only fpent his morn- 
— Fred exerciſe, but applied himſelf with 
money for what the French call the menus plaiſirs 
during the whole ſammer. He frequented all the 
aſſemblies in and about London, and conſiderably 
emlarged his acquaintance among the fair ſex. 

He had, upon his firſt arrival in England, be- 
come acquainted with a lady at an aſſembly not far 
from London; and, though at that time he had no 
thoughts of extending his views farther than the 
uſual gallantry of the place, he met with ſuch dif- 
tinguiſhing mat ks of her regard in the ſequel, and 
was ſo particularly encouraged by the advice of ano- 
ther lady, with whom he had been intimate in 
France, and who was now of their parties, that he 
could not help et hopes of making an im- 
preſſion upon the heart of his agreeable partner, who 
was a young lady of an ample fortune and great ex- 
pectations. He therefore cultivated her good graces 
with all the aſſiduity and addreſs of which he was 
maſter ; and ſucceeded ſo well in his endeavours, 
that, after a due courſe of attendance, and the death 
of an aunt, by which ſhe received an acceſſion of 
fortune to the amount of three and twenty thouſand 
pounds, he-ventured to declare his paſſion; and ſhe 
not only heard him with patience and approbation, 
_ allo replied in terms adequate to lus warmeſt 
wiſh. 4 

Finding himſelf ſo favourably received, he preſſed 
her to ſecure his happineſs by marriage ; but, to 
this propoſal, ſhe objected the recency of her kinſ- 
woman's death, which would have rendered ſuch a 

ſtep highly indecent, and the diſpleaſure of her 
other relations, from whom ſhe had ftill greater ex- 
pectations, and who at that time importuned her to 
marry a couſin of her own, whom ſhe could not 
like. However, that M — might have no cauſe 
to repine at her delay, ſhe freely entered with him 
into an intimacy of correſpondence; during which, 

. | nothing 


, 
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nothing could have added to their mutual felicity, 
which was the more poighant and refined from the 


myfteriou and romantic mantier of their enjoying 


it; for, though he publicly viſited her as an ac- 


quaintance, his behaviour on theſe oecafions was al- 
bo ſo diftant, teſpectful, and reſerved, that the 
re 


of the company could not poſſibly ſuſpe&t the 


nature of their reciprocal attachment; in conſe- 
quence of which, they uſed to have private inter- 
views, unknown to every foul upon earth 2 
her maid, who was neceſſarily intruſted with the 
ſecret. fs 

In this manner they enjoyed the converſation of 
each other for above twelve months without the 
leaſt interruption ; and, though the ſtability of Mr. 
Ms fortune entirely depended upon their mar- 
riage, yet, as he perceived his miſtreſs ſo averſe to 
it, he never urged it with vehemence, nor was at 


all anxious on that ſcore ; being eafily induced to 


defer a ceremony, which, as he then thought, could 
in no ſhape have added to their ſatisfaction, though 
he hath ſince altered his ſentiments. | ; 
Be that as it will, liis indulgent miſtreſs, in order 
to ſet his mind at eaſe in that particular, and in full 
confidence of his honour, inſiſted on his accepting 
a deed of gift of her whole fortune in conſideration 
of their intended marriage; and, after ſome difi- 
eulty, he was prevailed upon to receive this 93 
of her eſteem, well knowing that it would ſtill Be in 
his power to return the obligation. Though ſhe 


often intreated him to take upon himſelf the entire 


adminiſtration of her finances, and upon divers be- 


cafions preſſed him to accept of large ſums, he never 


once abuſed her gerierous diſpoſition, or ſolicited 
her for money, except fot ſome humane ay mr 
which ſhe was always more ready to fulfil than he to 

ropoſe. | 
F In" Ks courſe of this correſpondence he became 
zcquainted with ſome of her female relations; and, 


5 D 4 among 
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among the reſt, with a young lady, ſo 5 e 
adorned with all the qualifications of mind and 
ſon, that, notwithſtanding all his philoſophy and 
caution, he could not behold and converſe with her 
' without being deeply ſmitten with her charms, He 
did all in his power to diſcourage this om, ar in- 


vaſion in the beginning, and to conceal the leaſt 


; S 11 


ſymptom of it from her relation; he ſummoned all 
is reflection to his aid; and, thinking it would be 
baſe and diſhoneſt to cherith any ſentiment repug- 
nant to the affection which he owed to a miſtreſs 
who had placed ſuch unlimited confidence in him, 
he attempted to ſtifle the infant flame by avoiding 
the amiable inſpirer of it. But the paſſion had taken 
too deep a root in his heart to be ſo eaſily extirpated; 
his abſente from the dear object increaſed the im- 
patience of his love. The inteſtine conflict between 
that and 1 N deprived him of his reſt and ap- 
petite. He was, in a ſhort time, emaciated by con- 
tinual watching, anxiety, and want of nouriſhment; 
and ſo much altered from his uſual cheerfulneſs, chat 
his miſtreſs, being ſurpriſed and alarmed at the 
change which, from the ſymptoms, ſhe judged was 
owing to ſome uneaſineſs of mind, took all imagi- 
| Hable pains to diſcover the cauſe. | 
In all probability it did not eſcape her pene- 
tration; for, ſhe more than once aſked if he was in 
love with her couſin; proteſting that, far from being 
an obſtacle to his happineſs, ſhe would, in that caſe, 
be an advocate for his paſſion. However, this de- 
_ elaration was never made without manifeſt ſigns of 
anxiety. and uneafineſs, - which made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the heart of M, that he reſolved 
to ſacrifice his happineſs, and even: his life, rather 
than take any ſtep which might be conſtrued into 
an injury or inſult to a-perſon who had treated him 
with ſuch generoſity and goodneſs, 
In - confequente of this feſotution, he ned 
another, which | was to go abroad, under pretence of 
| recovering 
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recovering his health, but, in reality, to. ava the 
temptation as well as the ſuſpicion of being incon- 
ſtant; and in this deſign he was confirmed by his 
phyfician, who actually thought him in the firſt 
ſtage of a conſumption, and therefore adviſed him 
to repair to the ſouth of France. He communis. - 
cated his deſign, with the doctor's opinion, to the 
lady, who agreed to it with much leſs difficulty than 
he found in conquer! 8 his own reluctance at part- 
ing with the dear object of his love. The conſent 
of his generous miſtreſs being obtained, he waited, 
upon her with the inſtrument whereby ſhe had made 
the conveyance of her fortune to him; and, all his 
remonſtrances being inſufficient to- perſuade her to 
take it back, he cancelled it in her preſence, and 
placed it in that ſtate upon her toilet, while ſhe was 
drefling ; whereupon the ſhed a torrent of tears, 
ſaying, ſhe now plainly perceived that he wanted to 
tear himſelf from her, and that his affections were 
ſettled upon another. He was ſenfibly affected by 
this proof of her concern; and endeavoured to calm 
the perturbation of her mind by vowing eternal fide= 
lity, and preſſing her to accept of his hand in due 
form before his departure. By theſe means her 
tranſports were quieted for the preſent; and the 
marriage deferred, for the ſame prudential reaſons 
which had hitherto prevented it. 

Matters being thus compromiſed, and the day 
fixed for his departure, ſhe, together with her faith- 
ful maid, one morning viſited him for the firſt time 
at his own lodgings; and, after breakfaſt, defiring 
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to ſpeak with him in private, he conducted her into l 

another room; where, aſſuming an unuſual gravity . 
of aſpect, My dear M (faid ſhe), you are ml 
now going to leave me, and God alone knows if ö | 
ever we ſhall meet again: therefore, if you really lj | 
love me with that tenderneſs which you profefs, you. N 
will accept of this mark of my friendſhip aud unal-: j | 


0 affection; it will at leaſt be a provition for | 
DD 3 Jos - * | " 
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our journey; and, if any accident ſhould befal me 
before I have the happineſs of receiving you again 
into my arms, I ſhall have the ſatisfaction of know- 
ing that you are not altogether without refource.” 
So ſaying, ſhe put an embrodered pocket-book into 
his hand. He expreſſed the high. ſenſe he had of 
her generoſity and affection in the moſt pathetic 
terms, and begged leave to ſuſpend his acceptance, 
until he ſhould know the contents of her preſent, 
which. was fo extraordinary that he abſolutely refuſed 
to receive it: he was, however, by her repeated in- 
treaties, in à manner compelled to receive about ons 
half; and ſhe afterwards inſiſted upon his taking a 
_ reinfarcement of a conſiderable ſum for the expence 
La ith h 1 
HFaving ſtaid with her ten days e time 
he had Fred for his departure, —— ſettled the me- 
thod of their correſpondence, he took his leave with 
a heart full of ſorrow, anxiety, and diſtraction, 
produced from the different ſuggeſtions of his duty 
and love. He then ſet out for France, and, aſter a 
ſhort ſtay at Paris, proceeded to Aix in Provence, 
and thence to Marſeilles, at which two places he 
continued for ſome months: but nothing he met 
with being able to diſſipate thoſe melancholy ideas 
which till, preyed upon his imagination, and af- 
fected his ſpirits, 'he endeavoured to elude them with 
aà ſucceſſion of new objects; and, with that view, 
perſuaded a counſellor of the parliament of Aix, a 
man of great worth, learning, and good- humour, to 
- accompany bim, in making a tour of thoſe parts 
; From which he had not yet ſeen. On their return 


| from this excurſion, they found at Aix an Italian 
Abbe, a perſon of character, and great knowledge 
A men and, books, who, having travelled all over 
Rermany, and France, was ſo far on his return to his 

„ OWD ye TR | | 
M-—— having, by means of his friend the-coun- 
ſellor, contracted an acquaintance with this gentle- 


man, 
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man, and being deſtrous Lee a of 
Italy, particularly the carnival at Venice, they ſet 
out together from Marſoilles, in a tartan, for Genoa, 
ora wth it all the way, and lying on ſhore every 

Having ſhewn him what was moſt romark- 
able 5 this city, his friend the Abbe was fo obligin 
as to conduct him through Tuſcany, and the 


remarkable cities in Lombardy, to Venice, where 


M-—— infiſted upon defraying the expence of the 
whole tout, in — of the Abbe's m 
plaiſance, which had been of infinite; ſervite to him 
in the courſe of this expedition. Having remained 
Ra weeks at Venice, he was prepatihg to ſtt out for 

nay with ſome Englith gentlemen whom be had 


accident, when he was all on a. 
obi ige to change his reſolution by ſumt diſagres 
able letters which he received from: Loden. 
had, from his firſt departure, correſponded with: his 
generous though inconſtant miſtreſs with a religious 
exactneſs and, punctuality; nor. was ſhe, for ſome 
time, leſs obſervant of the agreement they had 
made. Nevertheleſs, ſhe, by de 8 

negligent and cold in her e ion, and 

in her correſpondente, that he could not help oh- 
ſerving and upbraiding her with ſuch indiffetence z 
and her endeavours to palliate it were ſupported'b 
pretexts ſo frivolous as to be eaſily ſeen 4tirough | 
a lover of very little diſcernment. 
While he tortured himſelf with cotje gures about 
the cauſe of this u ed change, he teceived 
ſuch intelligence from ngland as, when joined with 

what he himſelf had perceived by her manner of 
writing, left him little or no rom to doubt of het 
fickleneſs and inconftancy. Nevertheleſs; as: he 
knew by experience that informations of that kind 
are not to be entirely telied upon, he reſolved to be 
more certainly appr1 przed; and, for that end, de- 
parted immediately for x London, by way ad Tirol, 
Bavaria, Allace, 2 
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On his arrival in England, he learned with infinite 
concern, that his intelligence bad not been at all 
exaggerated; and his ſorrow was inexpreſſible, to 
find a perſon, endowed with ſo many other noble 
and” amiable. qualities, ſeduced into an indiſcretion 
that of neceſſity ruined the whole plan which had 
been concerted between them for their mutual hap- 
pineſs. She made ſeveral attempts, by letters and 
interviews, to palliate her conduct, and ſoften him 
into a reconciliation ; but, his dur being con- 
cerned, he remained deaf to all her intreaties and 
propoſals. Nevertheleſs, I have often heard him 
lay that he could not help loving her, and revering 
the memory of a perſon to whoſe generoſity and 
goodneſs he owed his fortune, and one whoſe foibles 
were overbalanced by a thouſand good qualities. He 
often infifted on making reſtitution; but, far from 
complying with that propoſal, ſhe afterwards often 
endeavoured to lay him under yet greater obli- 
gations of the ſame kind, and 1mportuned him, 
with the warmeſt falicitations, : to renew their former 
correſpondence, which he-as often declined. 

M took this inſtance of the inconfiagcy of 
the ſex ſo much to heart, that he had almoſt re- 
ſolved, for the future, to keep clear of all engage- 
ments for life, and returned to Paris in order to 
diſſipate his. anxiety, where he hired an apartment 
in one of the academies, in the exerciſes whereof he 
took fingular delight. During his reſidence at this 
place, he had the good fortune to ingratiate himſelf 
with a great general, a deſcendant of one of the moſt 
antient and i uſtrious families in France; having at- 
tracted his notice by ſome remarks he had written 
on Folard's Polybius, which were accidentally ſhewn 
to that great man by. one of his aids de camp, who 
was a particular friend of M——., The favour he 
had thus acquired was ſtrengthened by his affiduities 
and attention. Upon his return to London, he ſent 


who 
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who was particularly fond of that gentleman': s pro- 
ductions; together with Clark's 00 of Cæſar; 
and, in the ſpring of the ſame year, before the 
French army took the field, he was honoured with 
a moſt obliging letter from che prince, inviting him 
to come over, if he wanted to lee the operations of 
the campaign. and defiring he would give himſelf 
no trouble about his equipage. 

'M- having ſtill ſome remains of a military 
diſpofition, and conceiving this to be a more fa- 
vourable opportunity than any he ſhould ever meet 
with again, readily embraced the offer, and fa- 
crificed the ſoft delights of love, which at that time 
he enjoyed without controul, toan eager, laborious 
and dangerous curiofity. In that and the followi 
campaign, during which he was preſent at the fiege 
of Philipſburg, and ſeveral other actions, he en- 
larged his acquaintance among the French office 
eſpecially thoſe of the graver ſort, who had a taſte 
for books and literature; and the friendſhi and in- 
tereſt of thoſe gentlemen were afterwards of fibgolar 
ſervice to him, though 1 in an affair altogether foreign 
from their profeſſion.  - 

He had all along made diligent inquiry into the 
trade and manufactures of the countries through 
which he had occaſion to travel, more particularl 
thoſe of Holland, England, and France; and, as 
he was well acquainted with the revenne and farms of 
this laſt kingdom, he ſaw with concern the great 
diſadvantages under which our tobacco- trade (the 
moſt conſiderable branch of our commerce with that 
people) was carried on ; what inconfiderable returns 
were made to the planters, out of the low price given 
by the French company; and how much it was in 
the power of that company to reduce it ſtill lower. 
M— had formed a ſcheme to remedy this evil, 
ſo far as it related to the national loſs or gain, by 
not permitting the duty of one penny in the pound, 
old ſubſidy, to be drawn back, on tobacco re- 


exported. 
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exported, He demonſtrated to the miniſtry of that 
time, that ſo inconfiderable a duty could not in the 
leaſt diminiſh the demand from abroad, which was 
the only circumſtance to be apprehended, and that 
the yearly produce of that revenue would amount to 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds without 
one ſhilling additional expence to the public; but, 
the miniftry, having the exciſe-ſcheme then in con- 
templation, could think of no other till that ſhould 
be tried; and, that project having miſcarried, he 
renewed his application, when they approved of his 
ſcheme in every particular, but diſcoyered a ſur- 
priſing backwardneſs to carry it into execution. 
His expectations in this quarter being diſap- 
pointer) he, by the interpoſition of his friends, pre- 
ented a plan to the French company, in which he 
2 forth the advantages that would accrue to them- 
ſelves from fixing the price, and ſecuring that ſort, 
of tobacco which beſt ſuited the taſte of the public 
and their manufacture: and finally propoſed to fur- 
niſh them with any quantity at the price which they 
paid in the port of London. f 
After ſome diſpute, they agreed to his propoſal, 
05 contracted with him for fifteen' thouſand ww; 
icads a year, for which they obliged themſelves to 
pay ready money, on its arrival in any one or more 
convenient ports, in the ſouth or weſtern coaſts of 
Great Britain, that he ſhould pleaſe to fix upon for 
that purpoſe. M—— no ſooner obtained this con- 
tract than he immediately ſet out for America in 
order to put it in execution; and, by way of com- 
panion, carried with him a little French Abbe, a 
man of humour, wit,. and learning, with whom he 
had been long .acquainted, and for whom he had 
done many good offices. 5 
On his arrival in Virginia, which —— 
happened at a time when all the gentlemen were a- 
ſembled in the capital of that province, he publiſhed 
2. memorial repreſenting the diſadyantages * 
WAIC 
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which th gal wade yas e on, the true method of 

ht ieee levandes in that feſt and 

— ag with. chem fas the yeatly 

— 5807 4 * thouſand — of ſueh tos 

— as was fit for de Preach market, at the price 

which he demanſtrated to he crab greater 
than that which they had formerly received. 

'Thas * —5 = the ſucceſs and 
encouragement ex e prin 
planters, ſceing their own intereſt concerned; i 
aſſented to the propoſal, uhieh, through their i rs 
fluence, was alſo reliſhed' by the reſt; and the enly 
difficulty, that remained, related to the ſecurity for 
2 of the bills on the arrival of the tobacco in 

gland, and to the time ſtipulated far the Eoptiugy | 
ance of the contract. 

In order 3 remove 12 aeg, Mr. 3 
returned ta Europe, and found the Freneh compan 
of farmers diſpoſed to agres to every thing he — 
for facilitating the. execution of the centract, and 
perfectly well pleaſed with the ſample whieh he — 
already ſeut; but his god friend the Abbé (whom 
he had left. behind. him in America), by an unpa- 
ralleled * of treachery, found means to overturn 
the whole project. He 1 a — to 
the cam importing, t e found 
— 2 nner 

much lower row! than that which they had 
to give; an by being in peſſeſſion of the 
contract fer five years, as was intended according to 
the propelal, he — have the company ſo much 
in his power, that they muſt afterwards ſubmit to 
any price he ſhould — to impoſe; and that; if 
they. thonght. him worthy of ſuch. a truſt, he would 
undertake to furniſh them at.an eaſier rate, in con : 
junction with ſome of the leading men in: Virginia 
and Maryland, with whom, he ſaid, he. had already 
cancerted. ä for. that. purpeſt. Th 
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The company were ſo much alarmed at theſe i in- 
ſinuations, that they declined complying with Mr. 
Ms demands until the Abbe's return; and, 
2 they afterwards uſed all their endeavours to 

rſuade him to be concerned with that little traitor 
in his undertaking (by which he might ſtill have 
been a very conſiderable gainer), he reſiſted all their 
ſolicitations, and plainly told them, in the Abbe's 
preſence, that he would never proſtitute his own 
Principles ſo far as to enter into engagements of any 
kind, with a perſon of his character, much leſs in a 
ſcheme that had a manifeſt tendency to lower the 
market-price of tobacco in England. 

Thus ended a project the moſt extenſive, ſimple, 
and eaſy, and (as appeared by the trial made) the 
beſt calculated to raiſe an immenſe fortune, of any 
that was ever undertaken or planned a private 
bad the a project, in the execution of which, M 

d the good of the public, and the glory of putting 
in a flouriſhing condition the valuable branch of 
our trade (which gives employment to two great 
provinces and above two hundred fail of ſhips), much 
more at heart than his own private intereſt, It was 
reaſonable to expect, that a man whoſe debts M 
had paid more than once, whom he had obliged i in 
many other reſpects, and whom he had carried with 
him at a very conſiderable expence on this expe- 
dition, merely with a view of bettering his fortune, 
would have acted with common honeſty if not with 
gratitude; but, ſuch was the depravity of this little 
monſter's heart, that on his death- bed he left a con- 
ſiderable fortune to mere ſtrangers, with whom he 
had little or no connexion, without the leaſt thought 
of refunding the money advanced for him by M 
in order to prevent his rotting in a jail. 

When M had once obtained a command of 
money, he, by his knowledge in ſeveral branches of 
trade, as well as by the aſſiſtance of ſome „ 

- rien 
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Friends at Paris and London, found means ta em- 
ploy- it to very good purpoſe; and, had: he been a 
min of that ſelfiſh diſpoſition which too much pre- 
vails in the world, he might have been at this day 
maſter of a very ample fortune: but his ear was 
never deaf to the voice of diſtreſs, nor his bene- 
ficent heart ſhut againſt the calamities of his fellow- 
creatures. He was even ingenious in contriving the 
moſt delicate methods of relieving modeſt indigence, 
and, by his induſtrious - benevolence, often antici- 


pated the requeſts of miſery. .- 


I could relate a number of examples to illuſtrate 
my aſſertions, in ſome of which you would perceive 


the moſt diſintereſted generoſity ; but ſuch a detail 


would treſpaſs too much upon your time, and Ido 
not pretend to dwell upon every minute circumſtance 
of his conduct. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that, upon the 
declaration of war with Spain, he gave up all his 
commercial ſchemes, and called in his money from 
all quarters, with a view of fitting down, br the 
reſt of his life, contented with what he had got, 
and reſtraining his liberalities to what he could ſpare 
from his yearly income. This was a very prudential 
reſolution, could he have kept it; but, upon the 
breaking out of the war, he could not without con- 
cern ſee many gentlemen of merit, who had been 
recommended to him, diſappointed of commiſſions, 
merely for want of money to ſatisfy the expectations 
of the commiſſion-brokers of that time; and there- 
fore launched out confiderable ſums for them on 


their bare notes, great part whereof was loft: by. the 


death of ſome in the unfortunate expedition to the 
Weſt Indies. - 


le at length, after many other actions of the like 


nature, from motives of pure humanity, love of 


juſtice, , and abhorrence of oppreflion, embarked in 


a cauſe every way the moſt important that ever came 
under the diſcuſſion of the courts. of law in theſe: 
kingdoms; whether it be conſidered in relation tg: 
IIIa N the 
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the extraerdinary nature of the caſe, or the inithen(e 
property of ns leſs than fifty thouſatid pounds a year 
and three peerages that depended upon it. 

In the year 1740; the brave admiral who at that 
tine contin his majeſty's fleet in the Weſt 
Indies, among the other tranfactions of his ſquadron 
tranſmitted to the duke of Neweaſtle, mentioned a 
young man, who, though in the capacity of a com- 
mon {ailor on-board one of the ſhips under his com- 
mand, laid elaim to che eſtate and titles of the earl 
of A——a, Theſe pretenſſons were no ſooner com- 
municated in the public papers than they became the 
ſubject of converſation in all companies; and the 
perſon, whom they chiefly affected, being alarmed 
at the 4 —— of a competitor though at ſuch 
diſtance, began to put himſelf in motion, and take 
all the precautions which he thought neceſſary to de- 
feat the endeavour of the young upſtart. Indeed, the 
early intelligence he received of Mr. A——ys 
making himfelf known in the Weſt Indies furniſhed 
him with numberleſs advantages over that unhappy 
young gentleman ; for, being in poſſeſſion of a plen- 
tiful fortune, and lord of many manors in the neigh» 
bourhood of the very place where the claimant was 
born, he knew all the witneſſes who could give the 
— — evidence of his legitimacy ; and, if 

is probity did not reſtrain him, had, by his power 
— — fufficient opportunity — md of 
applying to the paſſions and intereſts of the wit⸗ 
nefles, to ſilence many, and gain over others to his 
fide : while his competitor, by an abſence of fifteen 
or fixteen years from his native country, the want of 
education and friends, together with -his preſent 
helpleſs ſituation, was rendered abſolutely incapable 
of taking atry ſtep for his.own advantage; And, al- 
h his worthy uncle's conſpicuous virtue and 
religious regard for juſtice and truti might poſſibly 
be an | unconquerable reſtraint to his taking any 
undue advantages, yet the conſciences of that huge 

— army 
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of emiſſaries he kept in pay were not altogether 
oy tender and fcrupulous, This AG > hike” 
ever, may be faid, without derogation from, or im- 
chment of, the noble eart's nice virtue and ho- 
nour, that he took care to compromiſe all differences 
with the other branches of the family, whoſe intereſts 
were, in this affair, connected with his own, by ha- 
ring the eſtate with them, and alſo retained moft of 
the eminent council within the bar of both king- 
doms againſt this formidable baſtard before any ſuit 
was inſtituted by him, | 
While he was thus entrenching himſelf againſt the 
attack of a poor forlorn youth, at the diftance of fif- 
teen hundred leagues, continually expoſed to the dan- 
rs of the ſea, the war, and an unhealty climate, 
r. M, in the common courſe of converſation, 
chanced to aſk ſome queſtions, relating to this ro- 
mantic pretender, of one H——, who was at that 
time the preſent lord A——a's chief agent. This 
man, when preſſed, could not help o ning that the 
late lord A——m actually left a ſon, who had een 
2 away into America ſoon after his father's 
eath ; but ſaid he did not know whether this was 
the ſame perſon. | | 
This information could not fail to make an im- 
proton on the W of Mr. M——, who, 
ing acquainted with the genius of the wicked 
party who had poſſefſed themſelves of this unhap 
young man's eftate and honours, cones no ſmall 
anxiety and apprehenſion left they fhould take him 
off by ſome means or other ; and, even then, feem- 
ed diſpoſed to contribute towards the fupport of the 
friendſeſs orphans and to enquire more circumſtan- 
tially into the nature of his claim. In the mean 
time, his occafiens called him to France; and, du- 
ring has abſence, Mr. A——y arrived in London, 
wy 8 October, 1741. a n 
Here the clergyman was interrupted Hy Feregrine, 
who ſaid there was ſomething hp nk bo, not 
7 2. 2 to 
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to call it improbable, in the account he had heard. 
of the young gentleman's being ſent into exile, that 
he would look upon . himſelf as infinitely obliged to 
the doctor, if he would fayour him with a true re- 
preſentation of the tranſaction, as well as of the 
manner in which he arrived and was known at the 


iſland of Jamaica. 


* 


The parſon, in compliance with our hero's re- 
queſt, taking WP the ſtory from the beginning, 
Mr. A—y,” faid he, is the ſon of Arthur late 
lord baron of A—m, by his wife Mary Sh—d, na- 
tural daughter to John duke of B— and N——by, 
whom he publicly married on the 2 iſt day of July, 
1706, contrary to the inclination of his mother, and 
all his other relations, particular of Arthur late earl 
of A——a, who bore an implacable enmity to the 
duke her father, and for that reaſon did. all that 
lay in his power to traverſe the marriage; but, 
finding his endeavours ineffectual, he was ſo much 
offended, that he would never be perfectly recon- 
Ciled to lord A—— m, though he was his preſump- 
tive heir. After their nuptials, they cohabited to- 
gether in England for the ſpace of two or three 
years ; during which ſhe miſcarried more than 
once: and he, being a man of levity and an extra- 
vagant diſpoſition, not only ſquandered away all 
that he had received of his wife's fortune, but alſo 
contracted many conſiderable debts, which obliged 
him to make a precipitate retreat into, Ireland, lea- 
ving his lady behind him in the houſe with his mo- 
ther and ſiſter, who, having alſo been averſe to the 
S always looked upon her with eyes of 


ot F was not likely that harmony ſhould long ſubſiſt 
in this family, eſpecially as lady A—m was a Wo- 
man of a lofty. ſpirit, who could not tamely Hear in- 
ſults and ill uſage from. perſons, who, ſhe had reaſon 
to believe, were her enemies at heart. Accordingly, 
a raiſunderitanding ſoon happened among them, 
2 8 * . 
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which was fomented by the malice of one of het 
ſiſters- in- laws: divers ſcandalous reports of her miſ- 
conduct, to which the empty pretenſions of a vain 
wretched coxcomb (who was made uſe of as an in- 
famous tool for that purpoſe) gave a coldurable pre · 
text, were trumped up, and tranſmitted, with many 
falſe and aggravating circumſtances, to her huſband 
in Ireland; who, being a giddy unthinking man; 
was ſo much incenſed at theſe inſinuations, that, 
in the firſt tranſports of his paſſion, he ſent to his 
mother a power of attorney, that ſhe might ſue for 
a divorce in his behalf. A libel was thereupon ex- 
| hibited, containing many ſcandalous allegations, 
void of any real foundation in truth; but, being un- 
ſupported by any manner of proof, it was at length 
diſmiſſed with coſts, after it had depended: upwards 
of two years. Ne 55 | 
| kbed, Am, finding himſelf abuſed: by the 
miſrepreſentations of his mother and ſiſter, diſcover- 
ed an inclination to be reconciled to his lady: in 
conſequence of which, ſhe was ſent over to Dublin 
by her father, to the care of a gentleman in that 
city; in whoſe houſe ſhe was received by her huſ- 
band with all the demonſtrations of love and eſteem. 
Thence he conducted her to his lodgings, and then 
to his country-houſe, where ſhe had the misfortune 
to ſuffer a miſcarriage; through fear and reſentment 
of my lord's behaviour, which was often brutal and 
indecent. From the country they removed to 
Dublin about the latter end of July, or the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, 1714, where they had not 8 
continued, when her ladyſhip was known to be again 
with chile. | $5.3 870 
Lord A——m, and his iſſue, being next in re- 
mainder to the honours and eſtate of Arthur earl of 
A——a, was extremely ſolicitous to have a ſon; 
and, warned by the frequent miſcarriages of his lady, 
reſolved to curb the natural impatience and ruſticity 
of his diſpoſition, that ſhe might not, as formtly, 
vol. IV, | 22 ſuffer 
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ſuffer by his outrageous conduct. He accordingly 


cheriſhed her with uncommon tenderneſs and care ; 
and, her pregnancy being pretty far advanced, con- 
ducted her to his country-ſeat, where ſhe was de- 
livered of Mr. A——y about the latter end of April 
or beginning of May; for, none of the witneſſes 
has been able, at this diſtance, with abſolute cer- 
tainty, to ſix the preciſe time of his birth, and 
there was no regiſter kept in the pariſh :' as an ad- 
ditional misfortune, no gentleman of faſhion lived 
in that pariſh;; nor did thoſe, who lived at any con- 
ſiderable diſtance, care to cultivate an acquaintance 
with a man of lord A——m's ſtrange conduct. 
Be that as it will, the occaſion was celebrated by 
his lordſhip's tenants and dependents upon the ſpot, 
and in the neighbouring town of New R—ſs, b 
bonfires, illuminations, and other rejoicings; * 
have made ſuch an impreſſion upon the minds of 
the people, that, in the place where they happened, 
and: the contiguous parithes, ſeveral hundred per- 
ſons have already declared their knowledge and 
remembrance of this event, in ſpite of the great 
power of the claimant's adverſary in that quarter, 
and the great pains and indirect methods taken by 
his numberleſs agents and emiſſaries, as well as by 
thoſe who are intereſted with him, in the event of 
the ſuit, to corrupt and ſuppreſs the evidence. 
Lord A m, after the both of his ſon, who was 
fent to nurſe in the neighbourhood, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, (where: people of the 
bigheſt diſtinction put their children out to nurſe 
into farm -houſes and cabins), lived in harmony 
with his lady for the ſpace of two years: but, ha- 
ving by his folly and extravagance reduced him- 
felf to great difficulties, he demanded the remainder 
of her fortune from her father the duke of B, 
who abſolutely refuſed to with a ſhilling until 
A 1 ſettlement ſhould: be made on his daughter, 
which by that time he had put out of his own power 
to make by his extravagant conduct. * 
5 
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As her ladyſhip, by her endeavours to reform the 
economy of her houſe, had incurred the diſpleaſure 
of ſome idle; profligate, fellows, who had faſtened 
themſelves upon her huſband, and helped to con- 
ſume his ſubſtance, they ſeized this opportunity of 
the duke's refuſal; and, in order to be revenged upon 
the innocent lady, perſuaded lord Am that the 
only means of extracting money from his grace would 
be to turn her away, on pretence of infidelity to his 
bed, for which, they hinted, there was but too much 
foundation. At their ſuggeſtions, a moſt infamous 
plan was projected; in the execution of which; one 
b „a poor; unbted, ſimple; country booby;. 
whom they had decoyed into a ſnare, loſt one of 
his ears; and the injured: lady retired that ſame 
day to New R——ſs, where ſhe continued feveral 
ears. She did not, however; leave the . houſe, 
without ſtruggling hard to carry her child along 
with her; but, far from enjoying ſuch indulgence, 
ſtrict orders were given, that the boy ſhould not, 
for the future, be brought within her ſight. This 
baſe, inhuman, treatment, inſtead of anſwering the 
end propoſed, produced ſuch a contrary effect, 
that the duke of B, by a cadicil to his will, in 
which he reflects upon lord A —m's evil temper, 
directed his executors to pay to his daughters an 
annuity of one hundred pounds while her lord and 
ſhe ſhould continue to live ſeparate; and this al- 
lowance was to ceaſe on lord A——m's death. 
While ſhe remained in this ſolitary ſituation, 
the child was univerſally known and received as 
the legitimate ſon and heir of her lord, whoſe affec- 
tion for the boy was fo conſpicuous, that, in the 
midſt of his own neceſſities, he never failed to 
maintain him in the dreſs and equipage of a young 
nobleman. In the courſe of his infancy, his father 
having often changed his place of refigence, the 
child was put under the inſtructions of a great 
many different ſchoolmaſters, fo that he was per- 
* B 2 fectly 
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fectly well known in a great many different parts 
of the ki and his mother ſeized all opportu- 


nities (which were but rare on account of his fa- 
ther's orders to the contrary) of ſeeing and giving 


bim proofs of her maternal tenderneſs until ſhe ſet 
out for England, after having been long in a decli- 


ming ſtate of health in a paralytical diſorder; upon 
the conſequence of which, ſuch dependence was 
placed by her inconſiderate huſband, who was by 
this time reduced to extreme poverty, that he ac- 
tually married a woman whom he had long kept as 
à miſtreſs. This creature no ſooner underſtood that 
m vas departed from Ireland than ſhe 

enly avowed her marriage, and went about pub- 
licly with lord A——m, viſtting his acquaintance 
an the charactez of his wife. | 


From this ra may be dated the beginning of Mr. 


A ys misfortunes : this artful woman, who had 
_— treated the child with an appearance of 


fondneſs in order to ingratiate herſelf with her father, 
now looking upon herſelf as ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 


in the family, thought it was high time to alter her 
behaviour with regard to the unfortunate boy; and 


8 2 dl for obvious reaſons, employed a thou- 
ſand arti 


ces to alienate the heart of the weak father 
from his unhappy offspring: yet, notwithftanding 
all her inſinuations, nature ſtill maintained her in- 
fluence in his; heart; and, though ſhe often found 
means to irritate him by artful and malicious accu- 
ſations, his reſentment never extended farther than 
fatherly correction. She would have found it im- 
poſſible to accompliſh his ruin had not her efforts 
been reinforced by a new auxiliary, who was no 
other-than his uncle, the preſent uſurper of his title 


and eftate; yet even this confederacy was over- 


awed, in ſome. meafure, by the fear of alarming 


the unfortunate mother, until her diſtemper in- 


creaſed. to a moſt deplorable degree of the dead 
palſy, and the death of her father had reduced her 
1 8 : © 'S | to 
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to a moſt forlorn and abject ſtate of diſtreſs. Then 
they ventured upon the execution of their projects; 
and (though their aims were widely different) con- 
curred in their endeavours to remove the hapleſs 


boy as the common obſtacle to Botb. [ 


rd A——m, who'(ﬆs I have already obſerved) 
was a man of weak intellects, and utterly void of 
any fixed N of action, _ by this time re- 
duced to ſuch a pitch of miſery that 
obliged to pawn his wearing-apparel in order to 
procure the common neceſſaries of life; and ha- 
ving no other fund remaining, with which he could 
relieve his preſent neceſſities, except a fale of the re- 
verſion of the A——a eftate, to which the nonage of 
his ſon was an effectual bar, he was adviſed, by his 
virtuous brother and the reſt of his counſellors, to 
ſurmount this difficulty, by ſecreting his ſon, and 
ſpreading a report of his death. This honeſt pro- ' 
ject he the more readily embraced, becauſe he knew 
that no act of his could fruftrate the child's ſucceſ- 
fion. Accordingly, the boy was removed from the 
ſchool, at which he was then boarded, to the houſe 
of one K——gh, ar agent, and accomplice of the 
preſent earl of A——a, where he was kept for ſe- 
yeral months cloſely confined; and, in the mean © 
time, it was induftriouſſy reported that he was 
dead. A IL INN 
This previous meaſure being taken, lord A——m _ 
publiſhed advertiſements in the *gazettes, 2 
reverſions of the A——a eſtate to ſale; and emiſ- 
ſaries of various kinds were employed to inveigle 
ſuch as were ignorant of the nature of the ſettlement 
of theſe eftates, ot ſtrangers to the affairs of his 
family. Some people, impoſed upon by the report 
of the child's death, were drawn in to purchaſe, 
thinking themſelves fafe in the concurrence of his 
lordſhip's 'bfother, upon preſumption that he was 
next in remainder to the ſucceſſion ; others, tempt- 
ed by the ſmallneſs of the price (which rarely ex- 
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died without iſſue. The firſt of theſe inconveni⸗ 
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ceeded half a year's purchaſe, :as appears by many 
deeds), though they doubted the truth of the boy's 
being dead, ran ſmall riſques on the contingency of 


his dying before he ſhould be of age, or in hopes of 


his being prevailed upon to confirm the grants of his 
father; and many more were treating with him on 
the ſame notions, when their tranſactions were ſud- 
denly interrupted, and the ſcheme of raiſing more 
money, for the preſent, defeated, by the unexpected 
appearance of the boy, who, being naturally ſprightly 
and impatient of reſtraint, had found means to break 
from his confinement, and wandered up and down 
the ſtreęts of Dublin, avoiding his father's houſe, 
and chooſing to encounter all ſorts of diſtreſs rather 
than ſubject himſelf again to the cruelty and malice 
of the woman who ſupplied his mother's place. Thus 
debarred his father's protection, and deftitute of any 
fixed habitation, he herded with all the looſe, idle, 
and diſorderly, - youths. in Dublin, ſkulking chiefly 
about the college, ſeveral members and ſtudents of 
which, taking pity on his misfortunes, ſupplied him 
at different -times with cloaths and money. In this 
unſettled and uncomfortable way of life did he re- 
main, from the year, 1725, to the latter end of No- 
vember, 1727; at which time his father died fo 
miſerably poor that he was actually buried, at the 
public expence. . | 

This unfortunate nobleman was no ſooner dead 
than his brother Richard, now earl of A——a, ta- 
king advantage of the nonage and helpleſs fituation 
of his nephew, ſeized upon all the papers of the de- 
funct, and afterwards uſurped the title of lord A——m, 
to the ſurprize of the ſervants and others who were 
acquainted with the affairs of the family. This uſur- 
pation, bold as it was, produced no other effect than 
that of his being inſulted by the populace as he went 
through the ftreet, and the refuſal of the king at 
arms to enrol the certificate of his brother's having 


ence; 
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ences he bore without any ſenſe of ſhame, though 
not without repining, conſcious that it would gra- 
dually vaniſh with the novelty of his invaſion; and, 
as to the laſt, he conquered it by means well known 
and obvious. | 218 1 0 
Nor will it ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould thus in- 
vade the rights of an orphan with impunity, if peo- 
ple will conſider that the late lord Am had not 
only ſquandered away his fortune with the moſt ri- 
diculous extravagance, but alſo aſſociated himſelf 
with low company, ſo that he was little known, and 
leſs regarded, by perſons of any rank and figure in 
life; and his child, of conſequence, debarred of 
the advantages which might have accrued from va- 
luable connexions. And, though it was univerſall 
known that lady A——m had a ſon in Ireland, ſuc 
was the obſcurity in which the father had lived, du- 
ring the laſt years of his life, that few of the no- 
bility could be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the 
particular circumſtances of a tranſaction in which 
they had no concern, and which had happened at 
the diſtance of twelve years before the date of this - 


_ uſurpation. Moreover, as their firſt information 
was no other than common fame, the public cla- 


mour occaſioned by the ſeparation might inſpire 
tuch as were ſtrangers to the family- affairs with a 
falſe notion of the cluld's having been born about 
or after the time of that event. The hurry and buſtle 
occaſioned by the arrival of the lord-heutenant about 
this period, the reports induſtriouſly propagated” of 
the claimant's death, the obſcurity and concealment 
in which the boy, was obliged to live in order to 
elude the wicked attempts of his uncle, might alſo 
contribute to his peaceable enjoyment of an — 4 
ütle: and, laſtly, lord chancellor W——m, who 

immediate province it was to iſſue writs for parlia- 
ment, was an utter ſtranger in Ireland, unacquaint- 
ed with the deſcents of families, and conſequently 
did not examine farther than the certificate enrolled 
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in the books of the kings at arms. Over and above 
theſe cireumſtances, which naturally account for 
the ſueceſs of the impoſture, it may be obſerved, 
that the hapleſs youth had not one relation alive, 
on the ſide of his father, whoſe intereſt it was not, 
to forward or connive at his deſtruction; that his 
98688 duke of B—— was dead; and that 

is mother was then in England, in a forlorn, deſ- 
titute, dying condition, ſecreted from the world, 
and even from her own relations, by her woman 
Mary H, who had a particular intereſt to ſecrete 
her, and altogether dependent upon a miſerable and 
precarious allowance from the ducheſs of B——, 
þ whoſe caprice ſhe was moreover a moſt wretched 

ty „ 1 n f 
Notwithſtanding theſe concurring circumſtances 
in favour of the uſurper, he did not think» himſelf 
fecure while the orphan had'any chance of finding a 
friend who would undertake his cauſe; and there- 
fore laid a plan for his being kidnapped, and ſent 
to America as a flave. His coadjutor in this inhu- 
man ſcheme was a perſon who carried on the trade 
6f ttanſporting ſervants to our plantations, and was 
deeply interefted on this occaſion, having for a mere 
trifle purchaſed of lord A — m the reverſion of a 
cbnſiderable part of the A——a eſtate; which thame- 
ful Bargain was confirmed by the brother, but could 
never take place, unleſs the boy could be effectually 


removed. 


Every thing being ſettled with this auxiliary, ſe- 
veral fuffians were employed in ſearch of the un- 
happy victim; and the firſt attempt that was made 


upon him, in which his uncle perſonally affiſted, 


happening near one of the great markets of the city 
of Dublin, an honeſt butcher, with the aſſiſtance of 


his neighbours,” reſcued him by force from their 


cruel hands; this, however, was but a ſhort reſpite ; 
for, (though, warned by this adventure, the boy ſel- 
dom crept put of his lurking- places without the moſt 
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cauticus circumſpection,) he was, in March 1727, 
diſcovered by the diligence of his perſecutors, and 
forcibly dragged on-board a ſhip bound for New- 
caſtle on Delaware river in America, where he was 
ſold as a ſlave, and kept to hard labour, much above 
his age or ſtrength, for the ſpace of thirteen years, 
during which he was transferred from one perſon to 
another. | I 

While he remained in this ſervile ſituation, he 
often mentioned, to thoſe in whom he thought ſuch 


confidence might be placed, the circumftances of 


his birth and title, together with the manner of his 
being exiled from his native country ; although, in 
this particular, he neglected a caution which he hed 
received in his paſſage, importing that ſuch a diſco- 
very would coſt him his life. Mean while, the 
uſurper quietly enjoyed his right; and, to thole 
who queſtioned him about his - brother's ſon, con- 
ſtantly replicd, that the boy had been dead for ſe- 
veral years. And Arthur earl of Aa dying in 
April, 1737, he, upon pretence of being next heir, 
ſucceeded to the honours and eſtate of that noble- 
man. | 

The term of the nephew's bondage, which had 
been lengthened out beyond the uſual time on ac- 
count of his repeated attempts to eſcape, being ex- 
pired in the year 1739, he hired himſelf as a com- 
mon ſailor in a trading- veſſel bound to Jamaica; and 


there, being entered on-board one of his majeſty's- 
ſhips under the command of admiral Vernon, openly 


declared his parentage and pretenfions, © This extra- 


ordinary claim, which made a great noiſe in the 


fleet, reaching the ears of one heutenant S——n, 
nearly related to the uſurper's Iriſh wife, he believed 
the young gentleman to be an unpoſtor; and, think- 
ing it was incumbent on him to diſcover the cheat, 
he went on-board the ſhip to which the claimant 
belonged ; and, -having heard the account which he 
gave of himſelf, was, notwithſtandidg his 2 


ſſions, 
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ſeſſions, convinced of the truth of what he alleged. 
On his return to his own ſhip, he chanced to men- 
tion this extraordinary affair upon the quarter - deck, 

in the hearing of Mr. B n, one of the midſhip- 
men, who had formerly been at ſchool with Mr. 
A——y. This young gentleman not only told the 
heutenant, that he had been {chool-fellow with lord 
A m's ſon, but alſo declared that he ſhould 
know him again, if not greatly altered, as he ſtill 
retained a perfect idea of his countenance. 

Upon this intimation, the lieutenant propoſed 
that the experiment ſhould be tried; and went with 

the mid{l.ipman on-board the ſhip that the claimant 
was in for that purpoſe. After all the ſailors had 
been afſembled upon deck, Mr. B——, caſting his 
eyes around, immediately diſtinguiſhed Mr.A——y 
in the crowd, and, laying his hand on his ſhoul- 
der, This is the man,” ſaid he; affirming, at the 
fame time, that, while he continued at ſchool with 
him, the claimant was reputed and reſpected as lord 
A——m's ſon and heir, and maintained in all re- 
ſpects ſuitable to the dignity, of his rank. Nay, he 
was, 1n like manner, recognized by ſeveral other 
bees in the fleet who had known him in his 
mian c, Tt) 

Tbele things being reported to the admural, he 
generaſly ordered him to he ſupplied with neceſ- 
faries,. and treated like a gentleman ; and, in his 
next diſpatches, tranſmitted an account of the affair 
to tlie duke of Newcaſtle, among the other tranſac- 
tions of the fleet. 

In September or October, 1941, Mr. A—y 
arrived in London; and the firſt perſon to whom 
he applied for advice and aſſiſtance was a man 
of the law, nearly related to the families of A—— 
and A——m, and well acquainted with the particu- 
lar affaits of each; Who, far fron treating him as a 
baſtard and impoſtor, received bim with civility 

and { eming Kindneſa, alked him to eat, * 
him 
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him with a piece of money, and, excufing himſelf 
from meddling in the affair, adviſed him to go to 
Ireland, as the moſt proper place for commencing 
a ſuit for the recovery of his right.  _ 

Before the young gentleman had an opportunity, 
or indeed an inclination, to comply with his advice, 
he was accidentally met in the ſtreet by that ſame 
H——n, who, as I have mentioned, gave Mr. 
Mr the firſt inſight into the affair: this man 
immediately knew the claimant, having been for- 
merly an agent for his father, and afterwards a crea- 
ture of his uncle, with whom he was, not without 
reaſon, ſuſpeted to he concerned in kidpapping 
and tranſporting his nephew. Be that as it will, 
his connections with the uſurper were now broken 
off by a quarrel, in conſequence of which he had 
thrown-up his agency; and he invited the hapleſs 
ſtranger to his houſe, with a view of making all 
poſſible advantage of ſuch a gueſt, | 
There he had not long remained, when his trea- 
cherous landlord, tampering with his inexperience, 
effected a marriage between him and the daughter of 
one of his own friends, who lodged in his houſe at the 
{ame time: but afterwards, ſeeing no perſon of con- 
ſequence willing to eſpouſe his cauſe, he looked upon 
him as an incumberance, and wanted to rid his hands 
of himaccordingly. He remembered that Mr. M r 
had expreſſed himſelf with all the humanity of ap- 
prehenſion in fayour of the unfortunate young noble- 
man before his arrival in England; and, being well 
acquainted with the generoſity of his diſpoſition, he 
no ſooner underſtood that he was returned from 
France than he waited upon him with an account 
of Mr. A——y's-being ately arrived, Mr. M—-—r 
was ſincerely rejoiced to find, that a perſon who had 
been ſo cruelly injured, and undergone ſo long and 
continued a ſcent of diſtreſs, was reſtored to a coun- 


try where he was ſure of obtaiying juſtice, and where 


 Fvery good man (as he imagined) would make the 
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cauſe his own : and, being informed that the youth 
wis in want of neceffaries, he gave twenty oe 
to H——n for his uſe, and promiſed to do him all 
the ſervice in his, power; but had no intention to 
take upon himfelf the whole weight of ſuch an im- 

rtant affair, or indeed to appear in the cauſe, un- 
til he ſhould be fully and thoroughly ſatisfied that 
the claimant's ae he were well founded. 

Is the mean time, H——n infinuating that the 
young gentleman was not ſafe in his preſent lodging 
from the machinations of his enemies, M——r ac- 
commodated him with an apartment in his own 
Houſe z where he was at great pains to remedy the 
defect in his education, by rendering him fit to ap- 
par as a' gentleman in the world. Having received 
from him all the intelligence he could give, relatin 
to his own affair, he laid the caſe before counſel, : 
diſpatched a perſon to Ireland to make farther en- 
quiries upon the ſame ſubje& ; who, on his firft ar- 
rival in that kingdom, found the claimant's birth 
was as publicly known as any circumſtance of that 
kind could poſſibly be at fo great a diſtance of time, 

The uſurper and his friends gave all the interrup- 
tion in their power to any reſearches concerning that 
affair; and had recourſe to every art and expedient 
that could be invented to prevent its being brought 
to a legal diſcuſſion: privilege, bills in chancery, 
orders of court ſurreptiftiouſly and illegally obtained, 
and every other invention was made uſe of to bar 
and prevent a fair and honeft trial by jury. The 
ulurper himſelf and his agents, at the ſame time that 
they formed divers conſpiracies qu his life, in 
vain endeavoured to detach Mr. r from the 
orphan's cauſe by innumerable artifices, inſinuating. 
cajolling, and miſrepreſenting, with ſurpriſing dex- 
uy and perſeverance. | | hi 

lis protector, far from being ſatisfied with their 
reaſons, was not only deaf to their remonſtrances, 
but, bclieving him in danger from their repeated 
. cflorts, 
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efforts, had him privately conveyed into the coun- 
try; where an unhappy accident (which he hath 
ever ſince ſincerely regretted) furniſhed his adver- 
ſary with a colourable pretext to cut him off in the 
beginning of his career. | | 

A man happening to loſe his life by the accidental 
diſcharge of a piece that chanced to be in the young 


gentleman's hands, the account of this misfortune no 


ſooner reached the ears of his uncle than he'expreſl- 
ed the moſt immoderate joy at having found ſo 

a handle for deſtroying him under colour of law. He 
immediately conftituted himſelf proſecutor, ſet his 
emiſſaries at work to ſecure a coroner's inqueſt ſuit» 
ed to his cruel purpoſes ; ſet out for the place in per- 
ſon, to take care that the priſoner ſhould not eſcape; 
inſulted him in jail in 4 moſt inhuman manner; 
employed a whole army of attorneys and agents to 
ſpirit up and carry on a moſt virulent proſecution; 
practiſed all the unfair methods that could be in- 
vented, in order that the unhappy gentleman ſhould 
be tranſported to Newgate from the healthy priſon 
to which he was at firſt committed; endeavoured to 
inveigle him into deſtructive confeſſions; and, not 
to mention other more infamous arts, employed in 
the affair of evidence, attempted to ſurpriſe him 
upon his trial in the abſence of his witneſſes and 
counſel, contrary to a previous agreement with tlie 
proſecutor's own attorney; nay, he even appeared 
in perſon upon the bench at the trial, in order to 
intimidate the evidence and brow-beat the untortu- 


nate priſoner at the bar, and expended above a 


thouſand pounds in that proſecution. In ſpite of all 
his wicked efforts, however, which were defeated 
by the ſpirit and indefatigable induſtry of Mr. 
Mr, the young gentleman was honourably ac- 


quitted, to the eyident ſatisfaction of all the impar- 


tial; the misfortune, that gave a handle fur that un- 
natural proſecution, appearing to a demonſtration to 
have been a mere accident. 
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In a few months, his protector, who had now 
openly eſpouſed his cauſe, (taking with him two 
gentlemen to witneſs his tranſactions,) conducted 
him to his native country, with a view to be better 
informed of the ſtrength of his pretenſions than he 
could be by the intelligence he had hitherto recei- 
ved, or by the claimant's own dark and almoſt obli- 
terated remembrance of the facts which were eſſen- 
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tial to be known. Upon their arrival in Dublin, 


application was made to- thoſe perſons whom Mr. 
A——y had named as his ſchoolmaſters and com- 
panions; together with the ſervants and neighbours 
of his father, Theſe, though examined ſeparately; 
without having the leaſt previous. intimation of what 
the claimant had reported, agreed in their accounts 
with him as well as with one another, and mentioned 
many \ e119 a8 v7 as EIS with the ſame facts; 

Ar. M r had recourſe, and ſtill met 
with the ſame unvaried information, By theſe 
means, he made ſuch progreſs in his enquiries, 
that, in leſs than two BN an no fewer than one 
hundfed perſons from different quarters of the king- 
dom, either perſonally, or by letters, communicated 
their knowledge of the claimant, in declarations con- 
ſonant with one another, as well as with the accounts 


he gave of himſelf. Several ſervants who had lived 


with his father, and been deceived with the ſtory of 
his death, ſo induſtriouſly propagated by his uncle, 
no ſooner heard of his being in Dublin than they 
came from different parts of the country to ſee him; 
and, though great pains were taken to deceive them, 
they, nevertheleſs, knew him at firſt ſight; ſome of 
them fell upon their knees to thank heaven for his 
preſervation, embraced his legs, and ſhed tears of 


joy for his return. 


Although the conduct of his adverſary, particu- 
larly in the above-mentioned proſecution, together 
with the evidence that already appeared, were ſuf- 
ficient- to convince all mankind of the truth of the 

FE, _ _ claimant's 
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claimant's pretenſions, Mr. Mr, in order to be 
farther ſatisfied, reſolved to fee how he would be 
received upon the ſpot where he was born, juſtly 
concluding, that, if he was really an impoſtor,” the 
baſtard of a kitchen-wench, produced in a country 


entirely poſſeſſed by his enemies and his allies, he 


muſt be looked upon in that place with the utmoſt 
deteſtation and contempt. 


This his intention was no ſooner known to the ad- 


verſe party than their agents and friends, from all 
quarters, repaired to that place with all poſſible diſ- 
patch, and uſed all their influence with the people, 
in remonſtrances, threats, and all the other arts they 
could deviſe, not only to diſcountenance the'claim- 
ant upon his arrival, but even to ſpirit up a mob 
to inſult im. Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 
and the ſervile awe and ſubjection in which tenants 
are kept by their landlords in that part of the coun- 
try, as ſoon as it was known that Mr. A——y 

proached the town, the inhabitants crowded out in 
great multitudes to receive and welcome him, and 
accompanied him into town with acclamations and 
other expreſſions of joy, inſomuch that the agents of 
his adverſary durſt not ſhew their faces. The ſo- 
vereign of the corporation, who was a particular 
creature and favourite of the uſurper, and whoſe all 
depended upon the iſſue of the cauſe, was ſo con- 


ſcious of the ſtranger's right, and ſo much awed by 


the behaviour of the people who knew that con- 
ſciouſneſs, that he did not think it ſafe even to pre- 
ſerve the appearance of neutrality upon this occaſion, 
but actually held the ſtirrup while Mr. A——y diſ- 
mounted from his horſe. | | 


This ſenſe of conviction in the people manifeſted 


itſelf ſtill more powerfully when he returned to the 
ſame place in the year 1744, about which time lord 
A——a, being informed of his reſolution, deter- 
mined again to be before-hand with him, and ſet out 
in perſon with his agents and friends, ſome of whom 
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were detached before him to prepare for his recep- 
tion, and induced the people to meet him in a body, 
and accompany him to town, with ſuch expreſſions 
of welcome as they had before beſtowed on his ne- 
phew; but, in ſpite of their art and intereſt, he was 
ſuffered to paſs through the ſtreet in a mournful 
filence ; and, though ſeveral barrels of beer were 
2 to court the favour of the populace, they 
lad no other effect than that of drawing their ridi- 
cule upon the donor; whereas, when Mr. A——y, 
two days afterwards, appeared, all the inhabitants, 
with garlands, ſtreamers, muſic; and other enſigns 
of joy crowded. out to meet him, and uſhered him 
into town with ſuch dethonſtrations of pleaſure and 
good-will, that the noble peer found it convenient 
to hide himſelf from the reſentment of his own te- 
nants, the effects of which he muſt have ſeverely 
felt had not he been ſcreened by the timely remon- 
ſtrances of Mr. M——r, and the other gentleman 
who accompanied his competitor. | bedago 
Nor did this-apprehenfion vaniſh with the tranſac- 
tion of this day; the town was again in an uproar. on 
the Sunday following, when it was known that Mr. 


i intended to come thither from Dunmain to 


church: they went out to meet him as before, and 


_ conducted. him to the church-door with acclama- 


tions, which terrified his uncle to ſuch a degree that 


he fled with precipitation in a boat, and ſoon after 


entirely quitted the place. | | | 
It would be almoſt an endleſs taſk to enumerate 


the particular ſteps that were taken by one ſide to 


promote, and .by.the other to delay, the trial; the 
young gentleman's adverſaries finding that they 
could not, by all the ſubterfuges and arts they had 
uſed, evade it, repeated attempts were made to aſſaſ- 
finate him and his protector, and every obſtruction 


_ thrown in the way of his cauſe which craft could in- 
vent, villany execute, and undue influence confirm. 


But all theſe difficulties were ſurmounted by the vi- 
gilance 
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glance, conſtancy, courage, and ſagacity, of Mr; 
and, at laſt, the affair was brought to a very ſolemn 
trial at bar, which being continued by ſeveral ad- 
journments, from the eleventh to the twenty-fifth 
day of November, a verdict was found for the clai- 
mant by a jury of gentlemen, which, in point of re- 
putation and property, cannot be eaſily paralleled in 
the annals of that or any other country; a jury that 
could by no means be ſuſpected of prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of Mr. An—y (to whoſe perſon they were 
abſolute ſtrangers), eſpecially if we confidet that a 
gentleman in their neighbourhood; who was nephew 
to the' foreman, and be ec to ſome of the 
reſt. of their number, forfe id a conſiderable eſtate 
by their deciſiennn 1090 Ps 978 79 
This verdict (ſaid the parſon) gave the higheſt 
ſatisfaction to all impartial perſons that were within 
reach of being duly informed of their proceedings, 
and of the different genius and conduct of the par- 
ties engaged in the conteſt; but more eſpecially to 
ſuch as were in court (as I was) at the trial, and had 
an opportunity of obſervisg the characters and be- 
haviour of the perſons who appeared there to give 
evidence. To ſuch it was very apparent, that all 
the vitneſſes produced there,” on the part of the 
uncle, were either his tenants, dependents, pot- com- 
panions, or per ſons ſome way or othef intereſted in 
the iſſue of the ſuit, and remarkable for a lo kind 
of cunning: that many of them were perſons of 
profligate lives, who deſerved no credit: that (inde- 
pendent of the levity of their characters) thoſe of 
them who went under the denomination of colonels 
(colonel L—ftus alone excepted, who had nothing 
to ſay; and was only brought there in order to give 
credit to that party) made ſo ridiculous a figure, 
and gave ſo abſurd, contradictory, and inconſiſtent, 
an evidence, as no court or jury could give the leaſt 
degree of credit to. On the other hand, it was ob- 
ſerved, that the nephew, and Mr. M——r his chief 
Fol. Iv. Fw manager, 
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manager, (being abſolute ſtrangers in that country, 
and unacquainted with the characters of the perſons 
they had to deal with,) were obliged to lay before 
the court and jury ſuch evidence as came to their 
hand, ſome of whom plainly appeared to have been 
put upon them by their adverſaries with a deſign to 
hurt. It was alſo manifeſt, that the witneſſes pro- 
duced for Mr. A———y were ſuch as could have no 
manner of connexion with him, nor any dependence 
whatſoever upon him, to influence their evidence; 
for, the greateſt part of them had never ſeen him 
from his infancy till the trial began; and many of 
them (though poor ang undignified with the title of 
colonels) were people f unblemiſhed character, of 
great ſimplicity, and ſuch as no man in his ſenſes 
would pitch upon to ſupport à bad cauſe——lt is 
plain that the jury (whole. well-known honour, im- 
partiality, and penetration, muſt be revered by all 
who are acquainted with them) were not under the 
leaſt difficulty about their verdict; for, they were 
not ineloſed above half an hour, when they returned 
with it. — Theſe gentlemen could not help obſerving 
the great inequality of the parties engaged, the great 
advantages that the uncle had in every other reſpect 
except the truth and juſtice of his cafe), over the 
nephew, by means of his vaſt poſſeſſions, and of 
his power and influence all round the place of his 
birth; nor could the contraſt between the different 
geniuſes of the two parties efcape their obſervation. 


4 | | —— They could not but ſee and conclude, that a 
Þ . perſon who had contefledly tranſported and fold his 
4 orphan- nephew into flavery, who, on his return, had 
| | carried on ſo unwarrantable and cruel a proſecution 
l | to take away his life under colour of law, and who 
[| had alſo. given ſuch glaring proofs of bis {kill and 
k | dexterity In the management of witneſſes for that 


cruel purpoſe, was in like. manner capable of exert- 
ing the ſame happy talent on this occaſion When his 
Þ} all was at ſtake, more eſpecially as he had ſo many 

nee a 1 ; 5 . others 
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others who were equally intereſted with himſelf, and 
whoſe abilities, in that reſpect, fell nothing ſhort of 
his own to ſecond him in it. The gentlemen of the 
jury had alſo a hear view of the manner in which 
the witneſſes delivered their teſtimonies, and had 


thence an opportunity of obſerving many Eircutn- 


ſtances and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of truth 
and | falſehgod; from which a great deal could be 
gathered that could not be adequately conveyed by 
any printed account; how exact ſoever; conſe- 
quently, they muſt have been much better judges 
of the evidence on which they founded their verdict 
that any perſon, who had nat the ſame opportunity, 
could poſſibly be. 17 01 O84 G42 ene 
\ Theſe, Mr. Pickle, were my reflections dn what 
I had oceaſion to obſerve concerning that famous 
trial; and, on my return to England two years after, 
I could nat help pitying the ſelf-ſufficiency of ſome 
people, who, at this diſtance, /pretended to - paſs 
their judgement on that verdict with as great p 
ſitiveneſs as if they had been in the ſecrets of the 
cauſe, or upon the jury who tried it; and that fro 
no better authority than the declamations df lor 
A- ass emiffaries, and ſome falfified printed ac- 
counts, artfully cooked up, on purpoſe to miſlead 
But to return from this digreffion: lord A, 
the defendant in that cauſe, was ſo conſcious of the 
ſtrength and merits of his injured nephew's caſe, 
and that à verdict would go againſt him, that he 
ordered a writ of error to be made out before the 
trial 1 and the verdict = no ſooner 
given than he immediately lodged it, thouglr he 
wel knew he had no wor wry. error to aſſign. 
This expedient was practiſed merely for yexation 
and delay, in ordef to keep Mr. Ay from the 
poſſeſſion of the ſmall” eſtate he had tecovered by 
the verdict; that, his ſlender funds being echauſted, 
he might be deprived of other means to mg 
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his right; and, by the moſt oppreſſive contrivunces 
and ſcandalous chicanery, it has been kept up to 
this day without his being able to aſſign the leaſt 
ſhadow of any error. | 

Lord A——a was not the only antagoniſt that 
Mr. A——y had to deal with; all the different 
branches of the A — a family, who had been wor- 
rying one another at law ever ſince the death of the 
late earl of A -a, about the partition of his great 
eſtate, were now firmly united in an aſſociation 
againſt this unfortunate gentleman; mutual deeds 
were executed among them, by which many great 
lordſhips and eſtates were given up by the uncle to 
perſons who had no right to poſſeſs them, in order 
to engage them to fide with him againſt his nephew 


an — the unjuſt pollettion of the re- 


mainder. | 
Theſe confadlerates having held e ene 


tions againſt their common enemy, and finding that 


his cauſe gathered daily ſtrength ſince the trial by 
the — of many witnei elles of figure and re- 
putation who had not been heard of before, and 
that the only chance they had to prevent the ſpeedy 
eſtabliſnment of his right, and their own deftruc- 
tion, was by ſtripping Mr. M——r of the little 
money that yet remained, and ſtopping all far- 
ther reſources whereby he might be enabled to pro- 
ceed; they, therefore, came to a determined reſo- 
lution to carry that hopeful ſcheme into execution; 
and, in purſuance thereof, they have left no expe- 
dient or ſtratagem, how extraordinary. or ſcanda- 
lous ſoever, unpractiſed, to diſtreſs Mr. 

and that gentleman. For that end, all the _ 
five arts and dilatory expenſive contriv ances, that 
the fertile inyention of the loweſt pettifoggers of 
the law could poſſibly deviſe; have with great dex- 
terity been played off againſt them in fruitleſs quib- 
bling and malicious ſuits, intirely foreign to the 


merits of the cauſe. Not to mention numberleſs 


other acts of oppreſſion, the moſt extraordinary and 
unpre- 
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unprecedented proceedings, by means whereof this 
ſham writ of error hath been kept on foot ever fince 
November 1743, is to me (ſaid the doctor) a moſt 
flagrant inſtance, not only of the prevalency of 
power and money (when employed, as in the preſent 
caſe, againſt an unfortunate, helpleſs man, diſabled, 
as he is, of the means of aſcertaining his right), 
but of the badneſs of a cauſe, that hath recourſe to 

ſo many iniquitous expedients to ſupport it. 
In a word, the whole conduct of lord A——a 
and his party, from the beginning to this time, hath 
been ſuch as ſufficiently manifeſts that it could pro- 
ceed from no other motives than a conſciouſneſs of 
Mr. A——y's right, and of their own illegal uſur- 
pations, and from a terror of truſting the merits of 
their caſe to a fair diſcuſſion by the laws of their 
country: and that the intention and main drift of 
all their proceedings plainly tend to ſtifle and ſmo- 
ther the merits of the caſe from the knowledge of 
the world, by oppreſſive arts and ingenious delays, 
rather than truſt it to the candid determination of 
an honeſt jury. What elſe could be the motives of 
kidnapping the. claimant, and tranſporting him when 
an infant? of the various attempts made upon his 
life fince his return ? of the attempts to diveſt him 
of all aſſiſtance to aſcertain his right by endeavour- 
ing ſo ſolicitouſly to prevail on Mr. Mr to 
abandon him in the beginning? of retaining an ar- 
my of counſel before any ſuit had been commenced ? 
of the many ſiniſter attempts to prevent the trial at 
bar? of the various arts made uſe of to terrify any 
one from appearing as witneſs for the claimant, and 
to ſeduce: thoſe who had appeared? of the ſhame-. 
leſs, unprecedented, low, tricks, now practiſed, to 
keep him out of the poſſeſſion of that eſtate for 
which he had obtained the verdict, thereby to diſ- 
able him from bringing his cauſe to a firther hear- 
ing; and of the attempts made to buy up Mr. 
M——r's debts, and to ſpirit up ſuits againſt him? 
PP 3 Is 
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Is it not obvious from all theſe gircumſtances, aq; 
well as from the obſtruction they have given to the 
attorney-general's procecding, to make a report ta 
his majeſty, on the claimant's petition to the king 

for the peerage, which was referred by his maje jy 
to that gentleman, ſq far back as 1743; that all 
their efforts are bent to that one bo of ſtifling. 
rather than ſuffering the 3 of this cauſe to come 
to a fair and —— 4 hearing; and that the ſolę con- 
fideration at preſent between them and this unfortu- 
nate man is not whether he is right or wrong, but 
whether he ſhall or ſhall not find money to bring 
this cauſe to a final determination ! 

Lord A——a and his confederates, not thinking 
themſelyes ſafe, with all theſe expedients, while: 
there was a poſſibility of their antagoniſt's obtain- 
ing any aſſiſtance from ſuch as humanity, compaſ- 
fions generoſity, or love of juſtice, might induce ta 

y open _ grey to his aſſiſtance, in aſcertaining 
his right, have, by themſelves and theit numerous 
emiſſaries, em ployed all the arts of calumny, ſlander, 
and detraction, againſt him, by traducing his cauſe, 
vilifyiog his perſon, and moſt baſely and cruelly 
tearing his character to pieces, by a thouſand miſ- 
repreſentations, purpoſely invented and induſtriouſſy 
propagated in all places of refort, which is a 1 

of cowardly aſſaſſination that there is no guardin 
againſt: yet, in ſpite of all theſe machinations, 

the ſhameful indifference of mankind, who — 
aloof unconcerned, and ſee this unhappy gentleman 
moſt inhumanly oppreſſed by the weight of lawleſs 

ower and faction, Mir, far from tuffering him- 

elf to be dejected by hs multiply difficulties 
that crowd upon him, ftill exerts £4 with ama- 
zing fortitude and aſſiduity, and will I doubt-not) 
brin the affair he began and carried on with fo 
much ſpirit,” while his finances laſted, to a happy 
ergehen 1 
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It would exceed the bounds of my intention, and 
perhaps treſpaſs too much upon your time, were L 
to enumerate the low artifices and ſhameful quibbles, 
hy which the uſurper has found means to procraſti- 
nate the deciſion of the conteft tr . = his: 

leſs nephew, or to give a detail of the damage 
— — nr which Mr. M-——r has ſuſtained: 
and been involved in, by the treachery and ingrati- 
tude of ſome who liſted themſelves under him in 
the proſecution of this afair, and by tte: villany of 
others, who, under various pretences of material 
diſcoveries they had to make, &c. had faſtened 
themſelves upon him, and continued to do all the 
miſchief in their power, until the cloven foot was 
detected, | Yr as 

One inſtance, however, is ſo flagrantly flagitious, 
that I cannot reſiſt the inclination I feel to relate it, 
as an example of the moſt infernal perfidy that per- 
haps ever entered the human heart. I have already 
mentioned the part which H——n acted in the be- 
ginning of M——r's connexion with the unfortunate 
ſtranger, and hinted that the ſaid H——n lay uns 
der many obligations to that gentleman before Mr. 
A——y's arrival in England. He had been chief 
agent to Lord A——a, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, received ſeveral payments of a ſecret penſion 
which that lord enjoyed, for which he either could 
not nor would not account. His lordſhip therefore, 
in order to compel him to it, took out writs againſt 
him; and his houſe was continually ſurrounded with 
catchpoles for the ſpace of two whole years. 

Mr: Mr beheving, from H——n's own ac- 
count of the matter, that the poor man was greatly 
injured, and proſecuted on account of his aftach- 
ment to the unhappy young gentleman, did him all 
the good offices in his power, and became ſecurity 
for him on ſeveral occaſions: nay; fach was hit 
= _ of his integrity, that, after Mr. A——y was 
cleared of the proſecution carried on againſt” him 
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by his uncle, his perſon was truſted to the care of 
this hypocrite, who deſired that the young gentle- 
man might lodge at his houſe for the convenience 
ot air, M-——r's own occaſions calling him often 
into the country. 410 f 
Having thus, by his conſummate diſſimulation, 
acquired ſuch a valuable charge, he wrote a letter 
to ne of Lord \A-——4a's attorneys, offering to be- 
tray Mr. An—y, provided his lordſhip would ſettle 
his account and give him a diſcharge foe eight hun- 
dred pounds of the penſion which he bad received 
and not accounted, for. Mr. M—=--r, informed 
of this troacherous propoſal, immediately removed 
bis lodger from his houſe into his own, without 
aſſigning his reaſons for ſo doing until he was ob- 
lged to declare it in order to free himſelf from the 
importunities of H -n, who earneftly ſolicited his 
return. This miſcreant, finding himſelf detected 
and diſappointed in his villanous deſign, was ſo 
much entaged at his miſcarriage, that, forgetting all 
the benefits lie had received from Mir fur a ſeries 
of years, he practiſed all the miſchief that his ma- 
lice could contrive againſt him; and at length en- 
tered into a confederacy with one G- ſt -, and ſe- 
veral other abandoned wretches, who, as before ſaid, 
under various pretences of being able to make ma- 
terial diſcoveries, and otherwiſe to ſerve the cauſe, 
had ſound means to be employed in ſome extra- 
buſineſs relating to it, though their real intention 
was to betray the claimant, c 
Theſe confederates, in conjunction with ſome 
other auxiliaries of infamous character, being in- 
formed that Mr. Mr was on the point of ſecu- 
ring a conſiderable ſum to enable him to proſecute 
Mr. An——y's right and to bring it to a happy 
concluſion, contrived a deep-laid ſcheme to diſap- 
point him in it, and at once to ruin the caule. 
And, previous meaſures being taken for that wicked 
purpoſe, they impoſed upon the young gentleman's 
mex- 
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inexperience and credulity, by inſinuations equally 
e and 2 to which they at 


length gained his belief by the mention of ſome 
circumſtances that gave what they alleged an air of 


N and even of truth, They ſwore that 
r 


. M-——r had taken out an action againſt him 
for à very large ſum of money; that they had ac- 
tually ſeen the writ; that the intention of it was to 


throw him into priſon for life, and ruin his cauſe, 


in conſequence of an agreement made by him with 
lord A——a, and his other enemies, to retrieve the 
money that he had laid out in the cauſe, p 

This plauſible tale was enforced with ſuch an air 
of truth, candour, and earneſt 'concern for his 
ſafety, and was ſtrengthened: by ſo many impreca- 
tions, and corroborating circumſtances of their in- 
vention, as would have ſtaggered one of much 

reater experience and knowledge of mankind than 

r. An——y could be ſuppoled to have at that 
time. The notion of perpetual impriſonment, and 
the certain ruin they made him believe his cauſe was 
threatened with, worked =o his imagination to 
ſuch a degree, that he ſuffered himſelf to be led 
like a lamb to the ſlaughter by this artful band of 
villains; who ſecreted him at the lodgings of one 
Pr—nt—ce, an intimate of G——y's for ſeveral 
days, under colour of his being hunted by bailiffs 
employed by Mr. M r, where he was not only 
obliged by ihem to . his name, but even his 
wife was not ſuffered to have acceſs to him. 

Their deſign was to have ſold him, or drawn him 
into a ruinous compromiſe with his adverſaries, for 
a valuable conſideration to themſelves, - But, as no 
ties are binding among ſuch a knot of villains, the 
reſt of the conſpirators were jockeyed by G- ſt ey; 


who, in order to monopolize the advantage to him- 


ſelf, hurried his prize into the country, and —_— 
him even from his confederates in a place of c 


cealment one hundred miles from London, under 
the 
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the fame ridiculous pretence of M——r's having 
taken out a writ againſt him, and of bailiffs being 
in purſuit of him every where round London. 
He was no ſooner there than G—ſt—ey, as a 
previous ſtep to the other villany he intended, 
tricked him out of a bond for ſix thouſand pounds 
under colour of his having a perſon ready to ad- 
vance the like ſum upon it as an immediate fund for 
carrying on his cauſe: aſſuring him, at the ſame 
time, that he had a fet of gentlemen ready, who 
were willing to advance twenty-five thouſand pounds 
more for the ſame purpoſe, and to allow him five 
hundred pounds a year for his maintenance, till his 
cauſe ſhould be made an end of, provided that Mr. 
M ſhould have no farther concern with him 
and his cauſe. - +» | er 
Mr. An—y, having by this time received ſome 
intimations of the deceit that had been put upon 
him, made anſwer, that he ſhould look n him- 
ſelf as a very ungrateful monſter indeed, if he de- 
ſerted a perſon who had ſaved his life, and ſo gene- 
rouſly ventured his own, together with his fortune, 
in his cauſe, until he ſhould firſt be certain of thje 
truth of what was alleged of him, and abſotutely 
rejected the propoſal. G—ſft—ey, who had no 
other view in making it than to cover the ſeerct 
villany he meditated againft him, and to facilitate 
the execution thereof, eaſily receded from it when 
he. found Mr. An——y fo averſe to it, and under- 
took nevertheleſs to raiſe the money; adding, that 
he might, if he pleaſed, return to Mr. M—=r when- 
ever it was ſecured. The whole drift of this pre- 
tended undertaking to raiſe the twenty-five thouſand 
pounds was only to lay a foundation for a dextrous 
contrivance to draw Mr. An——y unwarily into 
the execution of a deed, relinquiſning all his right 
title, under a notion of its being a deed to ſe- 
eure the repayment of that ſunumn. 
FO SELECT ioo ene 1 0 . G—ſt—e Ys | 
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G- ſt—-ey, having, as he imagined, ſo ſar paved 
the way for the — of ſuch à deed, nn 
into an agreement with an agent, employed for that 
purpoſe by Mr. An——y's adverſaries, purporting, 
that, in conſideration of the payment of a bond 
for fix thouſand pounds, he was to procure for 
them from Mr. An——y.a deed ready executed, 
relinquiſhing all right and title to the A—=y ef 
tate and honours. Every thing being prepared for 


the execution of this infernal ſcheme, unknown to 


Mr. An——y, G—ft—ey then thought proper to 
ſend him to town from his retirement, in order, as 
he pretended, to execute a ſecurity of twenty-five 
thouſand pounds. 8 
This intended victim to that villain's avarice no 
ſooner arrived in town, full of hopes of money to 
carry on his cauſe, and of agreeably ſurpriſing his 
friend and protector Mr, M-——r with ſo ſeaſonable 
and unexpected a reinforcement, than an unfore- 
ſeen difficulty aroſe, concerning the payment of 
G ſt—ey's fix-thoufand-pound bond. That money 
was to have been raiſed out of the eſtate of a lu- 
natic, which could not be done without the leave of 
the Court of Chancery, to whom an account muſt 
have been given of the intended application of it. 
While preparations were making to rectify this 
pmiſſion, ſt— ey immediately carried Mr. 
An—y again into the country, leſt he ſhould hap- 
n to be undeceived by ſome means or other. 
In the mean time, this wicked machination was 
2 diſcovered by Mr. WM i, before it 
uld be carried into execution, by means of the 
jealouſies that aroſe among the conſpirators them- 
po (hn __ = ſame time, confirmed to him 
y a perſon v e very agent for the A 
party had entruſted with "ths ſecret, WL i 
ſooner retracted it than he communicated his diſ- 
covery to one of Mr. An—y's counſel, a man of 
great worth; and immediately thereupon took pro- 
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jon meaſures to defeat it. He then found means to 
y open to Mr. An——y himſelf the treacherous 
ſcheme that was laid for his deſtruction: he was 
highly ſenſible of it: and could never afterwards re- 
flect on the ſnare, that he had ſo unwarily been 
drawn into and had ſo narrowly eſcaped, without a 
mixture of horror, ſhame, and gratitude to his de- 
hverer. E nriitupn 

The conſummate aſſurance of the monſters: who 
were engaged in this plot, after they had been de- 
tected and upbraided with their treachery, is ſcarcely 
to be paralleled; for, they not only owned the fact 
of ſpiriting Mr. An——y away in the manner 
above-mentioned, but juſtified their doing it as 
tending to his ſervice. They alſo maintained, that 
they had actually ſecured the twenty-five thouſand 
pounds for him, though they never could name any 
one perſon who was to have advanced the money, 
No man was more active in this ſcheme: than 
H——n; nor any man more ſolicitous to keep Mr. 
An——y up in the falſe impreſſions he had re- 
ceived, or in projecting methods to ruin his pro- 
tector, than hne. 2010 l | 
Among many other expedients, for that purpoſe, 
a moſt malicious attempt was made to lodge an in- 
formation againſt him, for treaſonable practices, 
with the ſecretary of ſtate, notwithſtanding the re- 
peated proofs he had given of his loyalty ; and, as a 
_ preparatory ſtep to his accuſation, a letter, which 
this traitor dictated, was copied by another / perſon, 
and actually ſent to the earl of C——d, importing, 
that the perſon who copied the letter had an affair 
of conſequence to communicate to his lordſhip if he 
would appoint a time of receiving the-information, 
But that perſon, upon full conviction of the villany 
of the ſcheme, abſolutely refuſed to proceed farther 
in it; ſo that his malice once more proved abortive; 
and, before he had time to execute any other con- 
| | ttt bog - 1:1 nvance 
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trivance of the ſame nature, he was impriſoned in 
this very jail for debt. 4 | | 
Here, finding his creditors inexorable, and him- 
ſelf. deftitute of all other refource, he made applica- 
tion to the very man whom he had injured in ſuch 
an outrageous manner, ſet forth his deplorable cafe 
in the moſt pathetic terms, and intreated him, with 
the moſt abject humility, to uſe his influence in his 
behalf. The diſtreſs of this varlet immediately diſ- 
armed Mr of his reſentment, and even excited 
his compaſſion. Without ſending any anſwer to 
his remonſtrances, he interceded for him with his 
creditors; and the perſon, to whom he was chiefly 
indebted, refuſing to releaſe him without ſecurity, 
this unwearied beneſactot joined with the prifoner 
in a bond for above two hundred and forty pounds, 
for which he obtained his releaſe. ee e 


Ile was no ſooner diſcharged, however, than he 
entered into freſh combinations, with G+K—ey and 
others, in order to thwart his deliverer in his ſchemes 
of raiſing money, and otherwiſe to diſtreſs and de- 
prive him of 5 for which purpoſe, no art or 
induſtry (perjury not excepted) have been ſpared. 
And, what is ſtill more extraordinary, this perfidious 
monſter having found money to take up the bond, 
in conſequence of which he regained his freedom, 
hath procured a writ againft M——r upon that very 
obligation; and taken aſſignments to ſome other debts 
of that gentleman with' the ſame chriſtian intention, 
But, / hitherto, he hath, by ſurpriſing ſagacity and 
unſhaken reſolution, baffled all their infernal contri- 
vances, and retorted ſome of their machinations on 
their own heads. At this time, when he is ſuppoſed 
by ſome, and repreſented by others, as under the 
circumſtances of oblivion and deſpondence, he pro- 
ceeds in his deſign with the utmoſt calmneſs and in- 
trepidity, meditating ſchemes, and ripening mea- 


ſures, that will one day confound his enemies, and 


attract the notice and admiration of mankind.” - 
59 25 Peregrine, 
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Peregrine, having thanked the prieſt for his oblis 
ging information, expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the ſcan» 
dalous inattention of the world to an affair of ſuch 
importance: , obſerving, that, by ſuch inhuman 
neglect, - this unfortunate young gentleman, - Mr, 
An—y, was abſolutely deprived of all the benefit 
of ſociety ;, the ſole end of which is, to protect the 
rights, redreſs the | grievances, and promote the 
happineſs: of individuals. As for the character of 
M tr, he ſaid, it was ſo romantically ſingular in 
all its circumſtances, that, though other motives 
were wanting, curioſity alone would induce him to 
ſeek his acquaintance: but he did not at all wonder 
at the ungrateful returns which had been made to 
his generoſity by H——n and many others, whom 
he had ſerved in a manner that few, beñdes him- 
ſelf, would have done; for, he had been long con- 


vinced of the truth conveyed in theſe lines of a ce- 
lebrated Italian author : i 


L. beneficii, che, par la loro grandezza, now puonn 
efſer guiderdonati, con la ſcelerata moneta dell ingrati- 
tudine ſono pagati. | D. 141 15 WY 4113 


The ftory which you have related of that 
young gentleman.“ ſaid he, ** bears a very ſtrong 
reſemblance to the fate of a Spaniſh nobleman, as 
it was communicated to me by one of his own inti- 
mate friends at Paris. The counteſs d'Alvarez died 
immediately after the birth of a ſon ; and, the huſ- 
band ſurviving her but three years, the child was 
left ſole heir to his honours and eſtate, under the 
guardianſhip of his uncle, who had a ſmall fortune 
and a great many children. 'This inhuman relation, 
coveting the wealth of his infant ward, formed a 
deſign - againſt the life of the helpleſs orphan, and 
truſted the execution of it to his valet-de-chambre, 
who was tempted to undertake the murder by the 
33 of a conſiderable reward. He accordingly 
abbed the boy with a knife, in three different 
* places, 
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8, on the right ſide of his neck: but, as he 
was not uſed to ſuch barbarous attempts, his hand 
failed in the performance, and he was ſeized with 
ſuch remorſe, that, perceiving the wounds were not 
mortal, he carried the helpleſs victim to the houſe 
of a ſurgeon, by whoſe care they were healed: and 
in the mean time, that he might not forfeit his re- 
compence, found means to perſuade his employer 
that his orders were performed. A bundle, being 
made for the purpoſe, was publicly interred as the 
body of the child, who was ſaid to have been ſud- 
denly carried off by a convulſion; and the uncle, 
without oppoſition, ſucceeded to his honours and 
eſtate. The „being cured of his hurts, was, 
about the age of ſix, delivered, with a ſmall ſum of 
money, to a merchant juſt embarking for Turkey: 
who was given to underſtand, that he was the baſtard 
of a man of quality; and that, for, family-reaſons, 
it was neceſſary to conceal his birimn. 
While the unſortunate orphan remained in this 
deplorable ſtate of bondage, all the children of tlie 
uſurper died one after the other; and he, himſelf, 
being taken dangerouſly ill, attributed all his afflic- 
tion to the juſt judgement of God, and communicated 
his anxiety on that ſubject to the valet- de- chambre 
who had been employed in the murder of his ne- 
phew. That domeſtic, in order to quiet his maſter's 
conſcience; and calm the perturbation of his ſpirits, 
confeſſed What he had done, and gave him hopes 
of ſtill finding the boy by dint of induſtry and ex- 
pence. The unhappy child being the only hope of 
the family of Alvarez, the uncle immediately order - 
ed a minute enquiry to be ſet on foot; in conſe» 
quence of which he was informed, that the orphan 
had been fold to a Turk, who had afterwards tranſ- 
ferred him to an- Engliſh merchant, by whom he 
was conveyed to London. bert 10 
An expreſi was: — diſpatched to this 
capital, where he unde that the any 
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exile” had, in conſideration of his: faithful ſervices, 
been bound apprentice to a French barber- ſurgeon; 
and, after he had ſufficiently qualified himſelf in 
that profeſſion, been received into the family of the 
count de Gallas, at that time the emperor's ambaſſa- 
dor at the court of London. From the houſe of this 
nobleman he was traced into the ſervice of count 
d'Oberſtorf, where he had married his lady's cham- 
ber-maid, and then gone to ſettle as a ſurgeon in 
Bohemia. | a | rn 
In the courſe of theſe enquiries, ſeveral years 
elapſed; his uncle, who was very much attached 
to the houſe of Auſtria, lived at Barcelona, when 
the father of the empreſs-queen reſided in that city, 
and lent him a very conſiderable ſum of money in 
the moſt preſſing emergency of his affairs; and, 
when that prince was on the point of returning to 
Germany, the old count, finding his end approach- 
ing, ſent his father- confeſſor to his majeſty, with a 
circumſtantial account of the barbarity he had prac- 
tiſed againſt his nephew, for which he implored for- 
r e begged he would give orders, that the 
orphan, when found, ſhould inherit the dignities 
and fortune which he had unjuſtly uſurped. '' © 
His Majeſty aſſured the old man that he might 
make himſelf eaſy on that ſcore, and ordered the 
confeſſor to follow him to Vienna, immediately 
after the count's death, in order to aſſiſt his en- 
deavours in finding out the injured heir. The 
prieſt did not fail to yield obedience to this com- 
mand: he. informed himſelf of certain natural. marks 
on the young count's body, which were Known to 
the nurſe and women who attended him in his in- 
fancy; and, with a gentleman whom the emperor 


ordered to accompany him, ſet out for Bohemia, 
where he ſoon found the object of his enquiry, in 


the capacity of a major-domo to a nobleman of that 


country, he having quitted his profeſſion of ſurgery 
ell offt. 20 o e cc 
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e was not a little ſurprized, when he found him- 
felf circumſtantially catechiſed, about the particulars 
bf his life, by perſons commiſſioned for that purpoſe 
by the emperor. Ie told them that he was abſolutely 
ignorant of his on birth, though he had been in“ 
formed, during his reſidence in Turkey, that de was 
the baſtard of a Spaniſh grandee, and gave them a 
minute detail of the pilgrimage he had undergone; 
This information agree ing with the intelligence which 
the prieſt had already received,” and being corrobo- 
rated by the marks upon his body, and the very ſcars 
of the wounds which had been inflicted upon him in 
his infancy, the confeflor, without farther heſitation, 
ſaluted him by the name of count d' Alvarez, gran- 
dee of Spain, and explained the whole myſtery of 
his fortune. „ 

If he was agreeably amazed at this explanation, 
the caſe was otherwiſe with his wife, who thought 
herſelf in great danger of being abandoned by a 
huſband of ſuch high rank; but he immediately 
diſpelled her apprehenfion, by affuring her, that, 
as the had ſhared in his adverſity, the ſhould alſo 

artake of his good fortune. He ſet out imme- 
diately for Vienna to make his acknowledgments to 
the emperor, who favoured him with a very gra- 
cious reception, promiſing to uſe his influence ſo that 
he might enjoy the honours and eſtate of his family; 
and, in the mean time, acknowledged himtelf His 
debtor for four hundred thouſand florins which he 
had borrowed from his uncle. He threw himſelf at 
the feet of his auguft protector, expreſſed the moſt 


grateful ſenſe of his goodneſs,” and begged he might 


be permitted to ſettle in {ome of his imperial ma- 
n. 1 107 


7 


jeſty's dominions. 3 =” 
This requeſt was immediately granted: he waz 
allowed to purchaſe land in any part of the heredi- 
tiry dominions af the houfe of Auſtria to the; 
amount of the ſum. I have mentioned: and made 


choice of the country of Ratibor in Sileſia, where, 
in all probability, he till reſides.“ 
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Peregritie had ſcarcely finiſhed the narrative, 


when he perceived Mr. Mir lip ſomething into 


the hand of the young man with whom he had 
been converſing at the other end of the room, and 
riſe up from the table in order to take his leave. 
He at once underſtood the meaning of this convey- 
ance, and longed for an opportunity to be acquaint- 
ed with ſuch a rare inſtance of primitive bene vo- 
lence; but the conſciouſneſs of his preſent ſituation 
hindered him from making any advance that might 
be conſtrued into forwardneſs or preſumption. 
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He is ſurpriſed with the Appearance of HaTcuway 
and Pipes, who take up their Habitation in bis 
Neighbourhood, contrary to his Inclination' and ex- 
preſs Deſire. | . bn 28 


EING now regularly initiated in the myſteries of 

the Fleet, and reconciled in ſome meaſure to 
the cuſtoms of the place, he began to bear the edge 
of reflection without wincing; and, thinking it 
would be highly imprudent in him to defer any 
longer the purpoſes by which only he could enjoy 
any eaſe and ſatisfaction in his confinement, he re- 
ſolved to reſume his taſk of tranſlating, and every 
week compoſe an occaſional paper by way of re- 
venge 5. the miniſter, againſt whom he had de- 
nounced eternal war. With this view he locked 
himſelf up in his chamber, and went to work with 
great eagerneſs and application; when he was inter- 
rupted by a ticket-porter, who, putting a letter in 
his hand, vaniſhed in a moment, before he had time 
to peruſe the content. n 2 8 
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Our hero, opening the billet, was not a little 
ſurpriſed to find a bank- note for fifty- pounds in- 
cloſed in a blank ſheet of paper; and, having exer- 
ciſed his memory and penetration on the ſubje& of 
this unexpected windfal, had juſt concluded that it 
could come from no other hand than the lady who 
had ſo kindly viſited him a few days before, when 
his ears were ſuddenly invaded by the well-known 
ſound of that whiſtle which 27 5 hung about the 
neck of Pipes as a memorial of his former occupa- 
pation. This tune being performed, he heard the 
noiſe of a wooden leg aſcending the ſtair: upon 
which he opened his door, and beheld his friend 
Hatchway, with his old ſhip-mate at his back. 

After a cordial ſhake of the hand, with the uſual 
ſalutation of What cheer, couſin Pickle ?” honeſt 
Jack ſeated himſelf without ceremony; and, caſt- 
ing his eyes round the apartment, Split my top- 
ſtay-ſail, ſaid he, with an arch ſneer, ** you have 
got into a ſnug birth, coufin. Here you may ſit 
all weathers, without being turned out to take your 
watch, and ho fear of the ſhip's dragging her an- 
chor. You ha'nt much room to ſpare, tis true: 
an' I had known as how you ſtowed ſo cloſe, Tem 
ſhould have ſlung my own hammoc for you, and 
then you mougt have knocked down this great 
lubberly hurricane-houſe. But, mayhap, you turn 
in double, and ſo you don't chuſe to truſt your- 
ſelf and your doxy to a clue and canvas. 

Pickle bore his jokes with great good-humour, 
rallied him in his turn about the ef Lear at the 
garriſon; and, enquiring about his friends in the 
country, aſked if he had been to viſit his niece, 
and, finally, expreſſed a deſire of knowing the cauſe 
of his journey to London, The lieutenant fatisfied 
his curioſity in all theſe particulars ; and, in anſwer 
to the laſt queſtion, obſerved, that, from the in- 
formation of Pipes, underſtanding he was land- 
locked, he had come from the country in order ta 
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ſand pounds will bring you clear of the Cape, ſay 
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tow him into the offing. I know not how the 
wind fits,” faid he, * but; if ſo be as three thou- 


the word, and you ſhan't lie wind-bound another 
-glaſs for want of the money.” 7 1 0 2 
This was an offer which few people, in our hero's 
ſituation, would have altogether refuſed; eſpecially, 
as he had all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that, far from being a vain, unmeaning, compli- 
ment, it was the genuine tribute of friendſhip, which 
the lieutenant would willingly, ay, and with pleaſure, 
have paid. Nevertheleſs, Peregrine peremptorily re- 
fuſed his aſſiſtance, though not without expreſſing 
himſelf in terms of acknowledgment ſuitable to the 
occaſion. He told him it would be time enough to 
make uſe of his generoſity when he ſhould find him- 
Telf deſtitute of all other reſouree. Jack employed 
all his rhetoric, with a view of perſuading him to 
take this opportunity to procure his on enlarge- 
ment; and, finding his arguments ineffectual, in- 
ſiſted upon his accepting an immediate ſupply for 
his neceſſary occafions ; ſwearing, with great vehe- 
mence, that he would never return to the' garriſon 
unleſs: he would put him upon the footing of any 
other tenant, and receive his rent gęcordingly - 
Our young gentleman as poſit ſwore that he 
never would conſider him in that light; remonſtra- 
ting, that he had long ago ſettled the houſe upon 
him for life, as a pledge of his eſteem as well as in 
conformity with the commodore's deſire; and, be- 
Teeching him to return to his uſual avocations, pro- 
teſted, that, if ever his ſituation ſhould ſubject him 
to the neceſſity of borrowing from his friends, Mr. 
Hatchway ſhould be the firſt man to whom he would 
apply himſelf for ſuccour. To convince” him that 
this was not the caſe at preſent, he produced the 
bank-note which he had received in the letter, to- 
gether with his own ready money, and mentioned 
ſome other funds; which he: invented extempore, in 
me. : 1 2 % & order 
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order tòꝭ: amuſe the lieutenant's concern; ' In the 
choſe of this expaſtulation he deſired Pipes to con 
duct Mr. Hatchway to the coffee-houſe, where he 
miglut entertain himſelf wich the hews- paper for half 
an hout; during which he would put on his cloaths, 
and beſpeak fomethihg for dinner, that they might 
each other's company as long as his occaſions - f 
— — ſtay in that place. 
-Thertwo ſailors were no ſooner gone thn he took. 


up the peo; and wrote the following letter, in which 


he incloſed "ahh 2 — hs _a_s Nr y Wien 
factreſs: 2183.8 dai act 


on Ui OWN] AH 
1 10 3 0 
our humanity i is not more ingenious ag la my. 
uſpicion,. Fun, you attempt to impoſe upon. me 
hy an act. o generoſity, which no perſon upon earth. 
but your ladyſhip is capable of committing. Thou 
your name was, not ſubſcribed to the paper, your ſen- 
timents were fully diſplayed: in the contents, which. 
1 leave to reſtore, with the ſame ſenſe of. 


gratitude, and for the lame xeaſons. I. expreſſed, - 


when laſt L had the; bongur-,to; converſe 2 vou. 
upon this. 1 RE Though I am deprived..o 
l by the billany, and ingratitude.. of, Ae Too 
am not yet deſtitute of the other cony: Iences, 
lle: and, therefore, begged to be excu d for in- 
curing an unneceſſary addition to that load of obs, 


OWN you have already. laid bon bein 
A «lc adam, 7 
Lee lad hip s moſt deroted is 

1 1 4 Wann ſervant, 911 O07 1 
wed bein 7 - PeanGmINE roi. 


t- al hy 1 1 Od 
FEED kimſelf;/ 15 . to the 4c 
ef appointment, he diſpatched this epiſtle by the 
hands of Pipes, who was ordered to leave it at hier 
ladyſhip's houſe without ſtaying: for an anſwer, and 
5 the 3 gave directions for dinner, which 
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he and his friend Hatchway ate very cheerfully in 
his own apartment, after he had entertained him 
with a ſight of all the curiofities in the place. Du- 
ring their repaſt, Jack repeated his kind offers to 
our adventurer, who declined them with his former 
obſtinacy, and begged he might be no more im- 
portuned on that ſubject: but, if he inſiſted upon 
iving ſome freſh proofs of his friendſhip, he might 
Fave an opportunity of exhibiting it in taking 
Pipes under his care and protection; for, nothing 
aflacbed him ſo much as his inability to provide 
for ſuch a faithful adherent. 1 
The lieutenant deſired he would give himſelf no 
trouble upon that ſcore ; he being, of his own ac- 
cord, perfectly well diſpoſed to befriend his old 
ſhip-mate, who ſhould never want while he had a 
ſhilling to ſpare. But he began to drop ſome hints 
of an intention to fix his quarters in the Fleet, ob- 
ſerving, that the air ſeemed to be very good in that 
place, and that he was tired of living in the coun- 
try. What he ſaid did not amount to a plain de- 
claration; and therefore Peregrine did not anſwer it 
as ſuch, though he percerved his drift, and took an 
11 deſcribing the inconveniences of the 
place in ſuch a manner as he hoped would deter him 
from putting ſuch an extravagant plan in execution. 
This expedient, however, far from anſwering the 
end propoſed, had a quite contrary effect, and fur- 
niſhed Hatchway with an argument againſt his own 
unwillingneſs to quit ſuch a — 94 place In 
all probability, Jack would have been more ex licit, 
with regard to the ſcheme he had propoſed, if the 
converſation had not been interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Cadwallader, who never failed in the per- 
formance of his diurnal viſit. Hatchway, conjec- 
turing that this ſtranger might have ſome private 
buſineſs with his friend, quitted the apartment on 
pretence of taking a turn; and, meeting Pipes at 
the door, deſired his company to the Bare, b 
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which name the open ſpace is diſtmguiſhed ; where; 
during a courſe of perambulation, theſe two com- 

ions held a council upon Pickle ; in conſequence 
of which it was determined, fince he obſtinately 
perſiſted to refuſe their aſſiſtance, that they ſhould 
take lodgings in his neighbourhood, with a view of 
being at hand to miniſter unto his occaſions, in ſpite 
of -his falſe delicacy, according to the emergency of 
his affairs. en n. Hout 
This reſolution being taken, they conſulted the 
bar-keeper of the coffee-houſe about lodging, and 
ſhe directed them to the warden; to whom the lieu- 
tenant, in his great wiſdom, repreſented himſelf as 
a kinſman to Peregrine, who, rather than leave that 
young gentleman by himſelf to the unavoidable diſ- 
comforts of a priſon, was inclined to keep him com- 
pany till ſuch time as his affairs could be put in or- 
der. This meaſure he the more anxiouſly deſired to 
take, becauſe the priſoner was ſometimes ſubject to 
a diſordered: imagination, upon which accation” he 
ſtood in need of extraordinary attendanee; and there- 
fore he (the lieutenant) intreated the warden to ac- 
commodate him with a lodging for himſelf and his 
ſervant, for which he was ready to make any rea- 
ſonable acknowledgment. The warden, who was a 
ſenſible and humane man, could not help applaud- 


ing his reſolution; and, ſeveral rooms being at that 


time unoccupied, he put him immediately in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a couple, which were forthwith prepared for 


his reception. 


This affair being ſettled to his ſatisfaction, he 
diſpatched Pipes for his portmanteau; and, return- 
ing to the coffee-houſe, found Peregrine, with 


whom he ſpent the remaining part of the evening. 


Our hero, taking it for granted that he-propoſed to 
ſet out for the garriſon next day, wrote a memo- 
randum of ſome books which he left in that habita- 


tion, and which he now defired Jack to ſend up to 


town by the waggon, directed for Mr. Crabtree. 
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He cautibned him againſt giving the leaſt hint of 
his misfortune in the neighbourhood, that it might 
remain, as long as -pothble, | concealed from the 
knowledge of his ſiſter (who, he knew, would 
afflict herſelf 1mmoderately at the news), nor reach 
the ears of the reſt of his family, who would exult 
and triumph over his diſtreſs. m 00" 


> 


Hatchway liſtened to his injunctions with great 
attention, and promiſed to demean himſelf accord- 
ingly): then the diſcourſe ſhifted” to an agreeable 
tecapitulation of the merry ſcenes tliey had formerly 
acted together; and, the evening being pretty far 
advanced, Peregrine, with ſeeming; reluctance, told 
him that the gates of the Fleet would in à fe mi- 
nutes he ſhut for the night, and that there was an 
ahſolute negeſſity for his withdrawing to his lodging. 
Jack replied; that he could not think of parting 
with him ſo ſoon after ſuch a long ſeparatiom; and 
that he cletermined to ſtay with him an hour ot 
two longer if he ſhould be goon randy rn 
lodgiag in the ſtreets. Pickle, rather than diſoblige 
his gur ſt, indulged him in his deſire; and te ſolved to 
give him à ſhate in his own bed. A pair of chicken 
and ſparagus were beſpoken for ſupper, at which 
Pipes attended with an air of internal ſatisfaction; 
and the bottle was handed about in a jovial manner 
till midnight, when the lieutenant roſe up to take 
his leave, obſerving that, being fatigued with ri- 
ding, he was inclined to turn in. Pipes, upon this 
intimation, produced a lantern ready lighted :: and 
Jack, ſhaking; his entertainer by the hand, wiſhed 
him goad night, and promiſed to viſit him again 
betimes in the morninꝶgjnngg 07 
Peregrine, imagining that his behaviour proceed- 
ed from the wine which he bad plentifully drunk, 
told him, that, if he was diſpoſed; to ſleepꝭ his bed 
was ready prepared in the room, and ordered his at- 
tendant to undreſs his maſter; upon which Mr. 
Hatchway gave him to underſtagd, that he had no 
- þ 99 occaſion 
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occaſion to incommode his friend, having already 
provided à lodging for himſelf: and, the young 
tleman demanding an explanation, he frankly 
owned what he had done, faving, “ you gave me 
ſuch a ditmal ac count of the place, that I could not 
think of leaving you in it without company,“ Our 
young gentleman, who was naturally impatient of 
— and foreſaw that this uncommon inſtance 
of Hate hway's friendſhip would encroach upon the 
lan which he had formed for his on ſubſiſtence; 
— —— his time and attention ſo as that he 
ſhould'not be able to proſecute his labours, eloſeted 
the lieutenant next day, and demonſtrated to him 
the folly and ill conſequences of the Rep he had 
taken He ' obſerved, that the world in general 
would look upon it as the effect of mere madneſs: 
and, if his relations were ſo diſpoſed, they might 
make it the foundation for a ſtatute of Junaey agninſt 
him; that his abſence from the garriſon muſt be a 
very great dettiment to his private affairs; and, 
laſtly,” that his preſence in the Pleet would be a 
very great hindrance to Piekle himſelf, whoſe hope 
of regaining his liberty altogether” depended upon 
his being (detached from all company and inte 
Io theſe. remonſtrances Jack replied; that, as to 
the opinion of the world, it was no more to him 
than a rotten net-line; and, if his relations had a 
mind to have his upper works condemned, he did 
not doubt but he ſhould be able to ſtand the ſurvey 
without being deelared unfit for ſervice; that he 
had no affairs at the garriſon but ſuch as would 
keep cold; and, with regard to Pickle's being 
interrupted by his preſence, he gave him his word, 
that he would never come along-fide of him, ex- 
cept hem he ſhould give him the fignal for hold- 
ing diſcourſe. In conclufion, he ſigitfied his reſo- 
lution to ſtay where he was, at all events, with- 
_ making himſelf accountable to any perſon what- 
10cver. ie. Anni 14 4 ' » 
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- Peregrine, ſeeing him determined, deſiſted from 
any farther importunity; reſolving, however, to 
tire bim out of his plan by reſerve and ſupercilious 
neglect ; for he could not bear the thought of being 
fo notoriouſly obliged by any perſon upon earth, 
With this view he quitted the heutenant upon 
ſome flight pretence ; after having told him, that 
= could nos 2 the pleaſure * company at 

inner, auſe he was en with à particular 
aun of his — 9, To 
Jack was a ftranger to the punctiſios of behaviour, 
nod therefore did not take this declaration amiſs; but 
had immediate recourſe to the advice of his counſel- 
lor Mr. Pipes, who propoſed that he ſhould go to 
the coffee-houſe and kitchen, and give the people to 
underſtand that he would pay for all ſuch liquor and 
viſions as Mr, Pickle ſhould order to be ſent to 
| To own lodging. This expedient was immediately 
actiſed; and, as there was no credit in the place, 
Hatchway: depoſited a ſum of money, by way of ſe- 
curity, to the cook and the vintner, intimating, that 
there was a neceſſity for taking that method of be- 
friending his couſin Peregrine, who was ſubject to 
ſuch ſtragge whims as — it elbe — 
him any other way. 

In conſequence of theſe inſinuations, it was that 
fame day rumoured about the Fleet, that Mr. Pickle 
was an unhappy gentleman diſordered in his under- 
ſtanding, and that the lieutenant was his near rela- 
tion, who had ſubjected himſelf to the inconve- 
nience of living in a jail with the ſole view of not 
ing a ſtrict eye over his conduct. This re 
ever, did not reach the ears of our hero ti the = 
day, when he ſent one of the runners of the Fleet, 
2 attended him, to beſpeak and pay for a couple 

ullets, and ſomething elſe for dinner, to which 

15 N. already invited his friend Hatchway, in hope 
of being able to perſuade him to retire into the coun- 
try after he had undergone a whole day's mortifica- 
tion in the place. The meſſenger returned with an 

aſſurance 
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aſſurance that' the dinner ſhould be made ready ac- 
cording to his directions, and reftored the money, 
obſerving that his kinſman had paid for what was 
beſpoken. | 
eregrine was equally 4 and diſguſted at 
this information, and reſolved to chide the heutenant 
ſeverely for his unſeaſonable treat, which he conſi- 
dered as a thing repugnant to his reputation. Mean 
while, he diſpatched his attendant for wine to the 
coffee-houſe, and, finding his credit bolſtered up in 
that place by the ſame means, was enraged at the 
preſumption of Jack's * He queſtioned 
the valet about it with ſuch manifeſtation of diſplea- 
ſure, that the fellow, "afraid of diſobliging ſuch a 
good maſter, frankly communicated the ſtory which 
was circulated at his e wp The young gentle- 
man was ſo much incenſed at this piece of intelli- - 
nce, that he wrote a bitter. expoſtulation to the 
ieutenant, wherein he not only retracted his invi- 
tation, but declared that he would never converſe 
with him while he ſhould remain within the place. 
Having thus obeyed the dictates of his anger, he 
gave notice to the cook that he ſhould not have oc- 
cafion for what was ordered. Repairing to the cof- 
ee-houſe, he told the landlord, that, whereas he 
underſtood the ſtranger with the wooden leg had 
prepoſſefſed him and others with ridiculous notions, 
tending to bring the ſanity of his intellects in queſ- 
tion; and, to confirm this imputation, had, under 
the pretence of conſanguinity, undertaken to defray 
his ces; he could not help (injuſtice to him- 
ſelf) i that the ſame perſon, was, in reality, 
the madman, who had given his keepers the ſlip; 
that, therefore, he (the landlord) would not find 15 
account in complying with his orders, and en- 
couraging him to frequent his houſe; and that, for 
1s own part, he wou 


d never enter the door, or fa- 


your him with the leaſt trifle of his cuſtom, if ne 
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be ſhould for the future find himſelf anticipated 1 
his payments by that unhappy lunatic. | 
The vintner was: confounded: at this ended 


charge: and, after much perplexity and delibera-. 
tion, ,concluded, that bath parties were diſtracted ; 

the ſtranger, in paying a man's debts: againft his 
will; and Pickle, in pre — at mn e 
1 tent e Bol 
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LY, N adyentarer Having Fre at an Pty and 
* in the afternoon retired to his own artment, 
as uſual, with his friend Cadrallader ole 
nd his affociate, after they had been obliged 
diſpatch the proviſion. for w ich they had paid, 
ewed their conference upon the old ſubject. 
iving his meſs-mate to underftand, that Re SPS s 
chief confident Was, the old deaf batchelor whom he 
had Teen at his lodging. the preceding day, Mr. 
Hatchway,, 1 in his great penetration, diſcovered, that 
the. you ntleman's obſtinacy proceeded from the 
8 055 K N Milanthrope, many, for that reaſon, 
it was their buſineſs, to. chaftiſe, _ Pipes entered into 
this. opinion the more willingly as Fig had all along 
beliey ed the ſenior \ to be a ſort of wizzard, or ſome 
caco-dzmon, whom i it was not very creditable to be 
acquainted with, Indeed, he . had; been, inſpired 
with this notion by. the infiouations of Hadgi, who 
had formerly dropped ſome hints touching Crab- 


tree 8 
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4ree's profound knowledge i in the magie art; men- 
tioning, in particular, his being poſſeſſed of the 
Philoſopher' s ſtone; an aſſertion to which Tom had 
given implicit credit until his maſter was ſent to 
priſon for debt, when he could no longer ſuppoſe 
Cadwallader lord of ſuch a valuable ſecret; or elſe 
he would have certainly procured the enlargement 
of his moſt intimate friend. 

With theſe ſentiments he eſpouſed the teſentinent 
of Hatchway. They determined to ſeize) the fup- 
poſed conjurer, with the firſt opportunity, on his 
return from his viſit to Peregrine, and, without he- 
ſitation, exerciſe upon him the diſcipline of the 
pump. This plan they would have executed that 
lame evening, had not the Miſanthrope luckily 
withdrawn himſelf, by accident, before it was — 
and even before they had intelligence of his retr 
But, next day, they kept themſelves upon the watc 


*till he appeared, and Pipes lifting his hat, as Crab- 


tree paſſed, O damn ye, old Dunny (laid he), 
vou and I muſt grapple by and bye; and, a'gad I 
ſhall lie ſo near your quarter, that your ear-ports 
will let in the ſound tho f they are double caulked 
with oakum.” 

The Mifanthrope's e: ears were not quite ſo. faſt 
*tloſedbut that they received this intimation; which 
though delivered in terms that he did not well und 
derſtand, had ſuch! an effect upon his apprehenſion⸗ 


that he fignitied his doubts: to Peregrine :obſer4 


ving, that he did not much like the looks of that 

ſame ruffian with the wooden leg. Picklecaſſured 
him he had nothing to fear from the two ſatlors; 
who could have no cauſe of reſentment againſt hum; 
or, if they had, would not venture to take any ſten 
which they knew. muſt block up all. the avenues; to 


that reconcilement about which. they wert fo an 


ious; and, moreover, give ſuch offence toatlie gun 
bernor of the place as would r induce: hex 
0 expel them bath from his territories-. 218 Ay 
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Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, the young gentle- 
man was not ſo confident of the lieutenant's difcre» 
tion as to believe that Crabtree's fears were altoge- 
ther without foundation; he forthwith conjectured 
that Jack had taken umbrage at an intimacy from 
which he found himſelf excluded, and imputed his 
diſgrace to the inſinuations of Cadwallader, whom, in 
all Iikelihood, he intended to puniſh for his ſuppoſed 
advice. He knew his friend could ſuſtain no great 
damage from the heutenant's reſentment, in a place 
which he could immediately alarm with his cries, 
and therefore wiſhed he might fall into the ſnare, 
becauſe it would furniſh him with a pretence of 
cComplaint; in conſequence of which, the ſailors 
would be obliged to ſhift their quarters, ſo as that 
he ſhould be rid of their company, in which he at 
preſent could find no enjoyment. | 
Every thing happened as he had foreſeen; the 
Mifanthrope, in his retreat from Peregrine's cham- 
ber, was affaulted by Hatchway and his aſſociate, 
who ſeized him by the collar without ceremony, 
and: began to drag him towards the pump, at which 
they would have certainly complimented him with 
a very diſagreeable bath, had he not exalted his 
voice in ſuch a manner as in a moment brought a 
number of the inhabitants, and Pickle himſelf, to 
his aid. The affailants would have perſiſted in their 
deſign had the oppoſition been ſuch as they could 
have faced with any poſſibility of ſucceſs ; nor did 
they quit their prey before a dozen, at leaft, had 
come to his reſcue, and Peregrine, with a menaci 
aſpect and air of authority, commanded his old 
valet to withdraw: then they thought proper to 
ſheer off, and betake themſelves to cloſe quarters, 
while our hero accompanied the affrighted Cadwal- 
lader to the gate, and exhibited to the warden a 
formal complaint againſt the rioters upon whom he 
retorted the charge of lunacy, which was ſupported 
by the evidence of twenty perſons, who had been 
WL, eye- 
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eye witneſſes of the outrage committed againſt tlie 
old gentleman. | | 9201 
The governor, in conſequence of this informa- 
tion, ſent a meſſage to Mr. Hatehway, warning 
him to move his lodging next day, on pain of being 
expelled. The lieutenant, contumaciouſly refuſing 
to comply with this intimation, was in the morning 
while he amuſed himſelf in walking upon the Bare, 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by the conſtables of the court, 
who took him and his adherent prifoners before 
they were aware, and delivered them into the hands 
of the e by whom they were immediately 
diſmiſſed, their baggage conve ed to the ſide 
of the ditch. HOG 

This expulſion was not performed without an ob- 
ſtinate oppoſition on the part of the delinquents, 


who, had they not been ſurpriſed, would have ſet 


the whole Fleet at defiance, and, in all probability, 
have acted divers tragedies before they could have 
been overpowered. Things being circumſtanced as 
they were, the lieutenant did not part with his con- 
ductor without tweaking his noſe by way of fare- 
wel; and Pipes, in imitation of ſuch a laudable ex- 
ample, communicated a token of remembrance, in 


an application to the ſole eye of his attendant, who, 


ſcorning to be out-done in this kind of courteſy, 
— the compliment with ſuch a good will that 
Tom's organ performed the office of 'a multiplying 
glaſs. Theſe were mutual hints for ſtripping; and 
accordingly each was naked from the waift upwards 
in a trice. A ring of butchers from the market was 
immediately formed; a couple of the reverend Fla- 
mens, who, in morning-gowns, ply for marriages in 
that quarter of the town, conſtituted themſelves 
ſeconds and umpires: of the 8 conteſt, 
and the battle — without 

The combatants were, in point of ſtrength and agi- 
lity, pretty equally matched; but the jailor had 
been regularly trained to the art of bruiſing: he had 
WR | more 


rther preparation. 
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more than once ſignalized himſelf in public by his 


proweſs and ſkill in this exerciſe, and loſt one eye 
upon the ſtage in the courſe of his exploits. This 
was a mis fortune of which Pipes did not fail to take 
the advantage: be had already ſuſtained ſeveral 
hard knocks upon his temples and jaws, and found 
it impracticable to ſmite his antagoniſt upon the 
victualing-office, - ſo dexterouſſy was it defended 
a gainſt aflault. He then changed his battery, and, 
being ambi- dexter, raiſed ſuch a clatter upon the 
turnkey's blind-ſide, that this hero, believing him 
left-handed, converted his attention that way, and 
oppoſed che unenlightened ſide of his face to the 
right hand of Pipes, which being thus unprovided 
againſt, ſlily beſtowed upon him a peg under tlie 
fifth rib, that in an inſtant laid him ſenteleſs on the 
pavement at the feet of his conqueror. Pipes was 
congratulated upon his victory, hot only by his 
friend Hatchway, but alſo by all the by-ſtanders, 
particularly the prieſt who had eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and now invited the ſtrangers to his lodgings in a 
neighbouring alehouſe, where they were #ntertained 
ſo much to their liking that they determined to ſeek 
no other habitation while they ſhould continue in 
town: and, notwithſtanding the diſgrace and diſ- 
couragement they had met with in their endeavours 
to ſetve our adventurer, they ſtill reſolved to perſe- 


vere in their gond: offices, or, in the racer 1 | 


to ſee him ut. 

While they ſettled themſelyes i in this manner, and 
en familiar connexions round all the purlieus 
of the ditch, Peregrine found himfelf deprived of 
the company of Cadwallader, who fignified by let- 
ter, that he did not chuſe to hazard his perſon again 
in viſiting him while: ſuch aſſaſſins occupied the 
avenues through: which he muſt paſs; for, -he had 
been at pains to inquire into the motions of the ſea- 
men, and informed himſelf g ork the 1 ater 
oo which they were moored... 28 


* * 
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Our hero had been ſo much accuſtomed to the 
converſation of Crabtree, which was altogether ſuit- 
able to the ſingularity bf his own diſpoſition, that 
he cquld very ill afford to be debarted of it at this 
juncture when almoſt every other ſource of enjoy- 
ment was ftopped. He was, however, obliged to 
ſubmit to the hardſhips of his fituation ;- and, as the 
characters of his fellow-priſoners did not at all in-“ 
prove upon him, he was compelled to ſeek for ſatiſ- 
faction within himſelf. Not but that he had an op- 
portunity of converſing with ſome people, who nei- 
ther wanted ſenſe nor were deficient in point of 
principle; yet there appeared in the behaviour of 
them all, without exception, a certain want of de- 
corum, - a ſqualor of ſentiment, a ſort of jailiſh caſt 
contracted in the coutſe of confinement, which 
diſguſted the delicacy of our hero's obſervation. 
He, therefore, detached himſelf from their parties 
as much as he could without giving offence to thoſe 
among whom he was obliged to live, and reſumed 
his labours with incredible eagerneſs and perſeve- 
rance, his ſpirits being ſupported by the ſucceſs of 
ſome ſevere''Philippics,” which he occaſionally pub- 
liſhed againft the author of his misfortune. on 
Nor was his huthanity unemployed in the vaca- 
tions of his revenge: a man muſt be void of all 
ſympathy and compaſſion who can reſide among fo 
many miſerable ohjects without feeling an inclhna- 
tion to relieve their diſtreſs. Every day almoſt pre- 
ſented to his view ſuch lamentable ſcenes as were 
moſt likely to attract his notice and engage his be- 
nevolence. Reverſes of fortune, attended with the 
moſt deplorable circumſtances of domeſtic woe, 
were continually intruding fipon his acquaintance; 
his ears were invaded with the cries of the hapleſs 
wife, who, from the enjoyment of affluence and 
pleaſure, was forced to follow her huſband to this 
abode of wretchedneſs and want; his eyes were every 
minute affailed with the naked and meagre appear- 
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ances of hunger and cold; and his fancy teemed 
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with a thouſand aggravations of their miſery. 
Thus 9 purſe was never ſhut while his 
heart remained open; Without reflecting upon the 
ſlenderneſs of his fore, he exercifed his charity to 
all the children of diſtreſs, and acquired a popu - 
larity which, though pleafing,, was far from bein 
profitable, In ſhort, his bounty kept no pace wit! 
is circumſtances, and in a little time he was utterly 
exhauſted. He had recourſe to his bookſeller, from 
whom, with great difficulty, he obtained à ſmall 
reinforcement; and immediately relapſed into the 
fame want of retention. He was conſcious of his 
infirmity, and found it incurable: he foreſaw that 
by his own induſtry he ſhould never be able to de- 


fray the expence of theſe occaſions; and this re- 


flection ſunk deep into his mind. The approbation 
of the public, which he had earned or might ac- 
quire, like à cordial often repeated, began to loſe 
its effect upon his imagination; his health ſuffered 
by his ſedentary life and auſtere eee his 
eye- ſight failed, his appetite forſook him, his ſpirits 
decayed; ſo that he became melancholy, liftleſs, 
and altogether incapable; of n the only 
means he had left for his ſubſiſtence; and (what did 
not at all contribute to the alleviation of theſe par- 
ticulars) he was given to underſtand by his lawyer, 
that he had loſt his cauſe and was condemned in 
coſts. Even this was not the moſt mortifying piece 
of intelligence he received; he at the fame time 
learned that his bookſeller was bankrupt, and his 


friend Crabtree at the point of death. 


Theſe were comfortable conſiderations to a youth 
of Peregrine's diſpoſition, which was ſo capricious, 
that, the more his miſery increaſed, the more 
haughty and inflexible he became. Rather than be 
beholden to . who ſtill hovered about the 

te, eager for an opportunity to aſſiſt him, he 
ok to undergo the want of 4 every conve- 


nience 
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nience of life, and actually pl his wearing aps 

parel, to an Iriſh pawn-broker 1n the Fleet, for money 
to purchaſe thoſe things without which he muſt have 
abſolutely periſhed, Fle was gradually irritated by 
his misfortunes into a rancorous reſentment againſt 
mankind in general; and his heart ſo alienated from 
the enjoyments of life, that he did not care how ſoon 
he quitted his miſerable exiſtence. Though he had 
ſhocking examples of the viciſſitudes of fortune con- 
tinually before his eyes, he could never be recon- 
ciled to the idea of living, like his fellow-ſufferers, 
in the moſt abject degree of dependence. If he re- 
fuſed to accept of favours from his own allies and 
intimate friends, whom he had formerly obliged, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that he would liften to pro- 
poſals of that kind. from any of his fellow-priſoners 
with whom he had contracted acquaintance ;. he was 
even more cautious than ever of incurring obliga- 
tions; he now ſhunned his former meſs-mates, in 
order to avoid diſagreeable tenders: of friendſhip. 
Imagining that he perceived an inclination, in the 
clergyman to learn the ſtate of his finances, he diſ- 
couraged and declined the explanation, and at length 
ſecluded himſelf from all fociety. © + 


He receives an unenpected Vifit ; and the Clouds of Mi. 
[ ', fortune begin 10 ſeparate. be 


KI L he pined in this forlorn condition, with 

an equal abhorrence of the world and himſelf, 
captain Gauntlet arrived in town, in order to em- 
ploy his intereſt for promotion in the army; and, 
in conſequence of his wife's particular deſire, made 
it his buſineſs to enquire for — to whom he 
longed tp be reconciled, even though at Ge CIOs 
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of a ſlight ſubmiſſion. But he could hear no tidings 
of him at the place to which he was directed; and, 
on the ſuppoſition that our hero had gone to reſide 
in the country, applied himſelf to his own bufineſs, 
with intention to renew his enquiries after that affair 
ſhould be tranſacted. He communicated his de- 
mands to his ſuppoſed patron, who had aſſumed 
the merit of making him a captain, and been grati- 
fied with a valuable preſent on that confideration ; 
and was cajoled with hopes of ſucceeding in his pre- 
tent aim by the ſame intereſt. | | 
Mean while, he became acquainted with one of 
the clerks belonging to the war-office, whoſe advice 
and aſſiſtance, Fe was told, would be a further- 
ance to his ſcheme. As he had occaſion to diſcourſe 
with this gentleman upon the circumſtances of his 
expectation, he learned that the nobleman, upon 
whom he depended, was a perſon of no conſe- 
ence in the ſtate, and altogether incapable of aſ- 
fiſting him in his advancement. At the fame time, 
his coutiſellor expreſſed his ſurprize that captain 
Gauntlet did not rather intereſt in his cauſe the 
noble peer to whoſe good offices he owed his laſt 
commiſhion, LM | | 
This remark introduced an explanation, by which 
Godfrey diſcovered, to his infinite aſtoniſhment, the 
miſtake in which he had continued ſo long with re- 
gard to his patron; though he could not divine 
the motive which induced a nobleman, with whom 
he had no acquaintance or connection, to ihterpoſe 
his infruence in his behalf. Whatſoever that might 
be, he thought it was his duty to make his acknow- 
ledgment; and for that purpoſe went next morning 
to his houſe, where he was politely received, and 
given to underftand that Mr. Pickle was the per- 
ſon to whoſe friendſhip he was indebted for his laſt 
promotion. 3 7 
Inexpreſſible were the tranſports of gratitude, af 
ſection, and remorſe, that took poſſeſſion of the 


ſoul 
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ſoul of Gauntlet, when this myſtery was unfolded. 


% Good heaven!“ cried he, lifting up his hands, 
have I lived ſo long in a ſtate of animoſiy with 
my benefactor ? I intended to have reconciled my- 
ſelf to him, at any rate, before I was ſenſible of 
this obligation ; but now I ſhall not enjoy a mo- 
ment's quiet until I have an op * of expreſl- 
ing to him my ſenſe of his heroic friendſhip. I 
preſume, from the nature of the favour conterred 
upon him in my behalf, that Mr. Pickle is well 
known to your lordſhip; and I ſhould think myſelf 
extremely happy if you could inform me in what 


part of the country he is to be found; for, the per- 


ſon, with whom he lodged ſome time ago, could give 
me no intelligence of his motions.” _ 

The nobleman, touched with this inſtance of 

enerous ſelf-denial in Peregrine, as well as with 
the ſenſibility of his friend, lamented the unhappi- 
neſs of our hero, while he gare Gauntlet to under- 
ſtand that he had long been diſordered in his intel- 
lects in conſequence of having ſquandered away his 
fortune ; and that his creditors had thrown him into 
the Fleet-priſon ; but, whether he ſtill continued in 
that confinement, or was releaſed from his misfor- 
tunes by death, his lordſhip did not know becauſe 
he had never enquired. 

Godfrey no ſooner received this intimation than 
(his blood _y with grief and impatience) he 
craved pardon for his abrupt departure ; then, quit- 
ting his informant on the inſtant, reimbarked in his 
hackney-coach, and ordered himſelf to be conveyed 
directly to the Fleet. As the vehicle proceeded along 
one ſide of the market, he was ſurpriſed with the ap- 
pearance of Hatchway and Pipes, who ſtood cheap- 
ening cauliflowers at a green- ſtall, their heads bein 
caſed in worſted night caps, half covered with their 
hats, and a ſhort tobacco- pipe in the mouth of each. 
He was rejoiced at the fight of the two ſeamen, which 
he took for a happy omen of finding his fr:end; and, 
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ordering the coachman to ſtop the carriage, called to 
the lieutenant by his name. Jack replying with an 
Billoab, looking behind him, and recognizing the 
face of his old acquaintance, ran up to, the coach 
with great eagerneſs. Shaking the captain heartily 
by the hand, Odd's heart!“ ſaid he, I am glad 
thou haſt fallen- in with us; we ſhall now be able to 
find the trim of the veſſel, and lay her about on 
_ Cother tack. For my own part, I have had many 
a conſort in my time, that is, in the way of good 
fellowſhip, and I always made ſhift to ware em at 
one time or another; but this headſtrong toad will 
neither obey the helm nor the ſheet ; and, for aught 
I know, will founder where a lies at anchor.” 
Gauntlet, who conceived part of his meaning, 
alighted immediately; and, being conducted to : 
ſailor's lodging, was informed of every thing that 
d paſſed between the lieutenant and Pickle. He, 
in his turn, communicated to Jack the diſcovery 
which he had made with regard to his commiſſion; 
at which the other gave no ſigns of ſurpriſe; but, 
taking the Pipe from his mouth, Why, look ye, 
captain,” ſaid he, © that's not the only good turn 
you have owed him. That ſame money you recei- 
ved from the commodore as an old debt was all a 
ſham, contrived by Pickle for your ſervice ; but 
a'wool drive under his bare poles, without fails and 
_ rigging, or a meſs of proviſion on-board, rather than 
take the fame aſſiſtance from another man.” | 
Godfrey was not only amazed but chagrined a 
the knowledge of this anecdote ; which gave um- 
brage to his pride while it ſtimulated luis deſire 
of doing ſomething in return for the obligation. 
He enquired into the preſent circumſtances of the 
priſoner; and, underſtanding that he was indiſ- 
poſed and but indifferently provided with the com- 
mon neceffaries of life, though ſtill deaf to all 
o: ers of aſhſtance, began to be extremely con- 
cerned at the account of his ſavage 1 
5 and 
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and pride, which would, he feared, exclude him 


from the privilege of relieving him in his diſ- 
treſs. However, he reſolved to leave no expedient 
untried that might have any tendency to ſurmount 


Auch deſtructive prejudice; and, entering the jail, 


was directed to the apartment of the wretched pri- 
ſoner. He knocked ſoftly at the door, and, when 
it was opened, ſtarted back with horror and aſto- 
niſhment : the figure that preſented itſelf to his 
view was the remains of his once -happy friend; 
but, ſo 'miſerably altered and diſguiſed, that his 
features were ſcarcely cognizable. The florid, the 


ſprightly, the gay, the elevated, youth, was now 


— into a wan, dejected, meagre, ſqua- 
lid, ſpectre ; the hollow-eyed repreſentative of diſ- 
temper, indigence, and deſpair ; yet his eyes re- 
tained a certain ferocity,, which threw a diſmal 
gleam athwart the cloudineſs of his aſpe&, and he, 
in filence, viewed his old companion with a look 
betokening confuſion and diſdain. As for Gaunt» 
let, he could not, without emotion, behold ſuch a 
woful reverſe of fate, in a perſon for whom he en- 
tertained the nobleit ſentiments of friendſhip, gra- 
titude, and eſteem : his ſorrow was at firſt too big 
for utterance; and he ſhed a flood of tears before 
he could pronounce one word, 

Peregrine, in ſpite of his miſanthropy, could not 


help being affected with this uncommon teſtimon 


of regard ; but he ſtrove to ſtifle his ſenſations ; his 
hrows contracted themſelves into a ſevere frown ; 
his eyes kindled into the appearance of live coals; 
he waved with his Hand, in ſignal for Godfrey to 
be gone, and leave ſuch a wretch to the miſeries of 
his fate ; and, finding nature too ſtrong to be ſup- 
prefſed, uttered a deep groan, and wept alond, 
The ſoldier, ſeeing him thus melted, unable to 
reftrain the ſtrong impulſe of his affection, ſprang 
forwards, and, claſping him in his arms, My 


deareſt friend, and beſt benefactor, ſaid he, I 


un 4 am 
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f am come hither to humble myſelf for the offence. 


was ſo unhappy as to give at our laſt parting; to 
beg a reconciliation, to thank you for the eaſe and 
affluence I have enjoyed through your means, and 
to reſcue you, in ſpite of yourſelf, from this me- 
lancholy fituation, of which, but an hour ago, I 
was utterly ignorant. Do not deny me the ſatisfac- 
tion of acquitting myſelf in point of duty and ob- 


ligation. You muſt certainly have had ſome re- 


gard for a perſon in whoſe _ you have 'ex- 
erted yourſelf ſo much; and, if Any part of that 
eſteem remains, you will not refuſe him an oppor- 
tunity of approving himſelf, in ſome mealure, 
worthy of it. Let me not ſuffer the moſt mortify- 
ing of all repulſes, that of ſlighted friendſhip; but 


kindly ſacrifice your reſentment and inflexibility to 
the requeſt of one, who is at all times ready to 
ſacrifice his life for your honour and advantage. If 

you will not yield to my intreaties, have ſome re- 


gard to the wiſhes of my Sophy, who laid me un- 
der the ſtrongeſt injunctions to ſolicit your forgive- 
neſs even before ſhe knew how. much l was indebted 
to your generoſity ; or, if that conſideration ſhould 
be of no weight, I hope you will relax a little for 
the ſake of poor Emilia, whoſe reſentment hath been 
long ſubdued by her affection, and who now droops 
in ſecret at your neglect.” | | 

Every word of this addreſs, delivered in the moſt 
pathetic manner, made an impreſſion upon the mind 
of Peregrine : he was affected with the ſubmiſſion 
of his friend, who, in reality, had given him no 
juſt cauſe to complain. He knew that no ordinary 
motive had ſwayed him to a condeſcenſion, ſo ex- 


_ traordinary to a man of his punctilious temper : he 


conſidered. it, therefore, as the genuine effect of 
eager gratitude and diſintereſted love, and his heart 


began to relent accordingly. When he heard him- 


ſelf conjured in the name of the gentle Sophia, his 
obſtinacy was quite overcome; and, when Emilia 
was 
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was recalled to his remembrance, his whole frame 
underwent a violent agitation. -''He took his friend 
by the hand, with a ſoftened look; and, as ſoon as 
he recovered the faculty of ſpeech, which had been 
overpowered in the conflict of paſſions that tranſ- 
ported him, proteſted, that he retained no veſtige 
of animoſity, but confidered him in the light of an 
affectionate comrade, the ties of whoſe friendſhip 
adverfity could not unbend. He mentioned Sophy 
in the moſt reſpe&ful terms; ſpoke of Emilia with 
the moſt reverential awe, as the object of his in- 
violable love and veneration ; but diſclaimed all 
hope of ever more attracting her regard; and ex- 
cuſed himſelf from profiting by Godfrey's kind in- 
tention, declaring, with a reſolute air, that he had 
broken off all connection with mankind, and that 
he impatiently longed for the hour' of his diffolu- 
tion, which, 1f it ſhould not ſoon arrive by the 
courſe of nature, he was reſolved to haſten with-tns 
, own hands rather than be expoſed to the contempt, 
and more 1ntolerable. pity, of a raſcally world. 
Gauntlet argued againſt this frantic determination 
with all the vehemence of expoſtulating friendſhip; 
but his remonſtrances did not produce the deſired 
effect upon our deſperate hero, who calmly refuted 
all his arguments, and aſſerted the rectitude of his 
deſign from the pretended maxims of reaſon and 
true philoſophy. 

While this diſpute was carried on with eagerneſs 
on one ſide and deliberation on the other, a letter 
was brought to Peregrine, who threw it careleſsly 
aſide unopened, though the ſuperſcription was in a 
hand-writing to which he was a ſtranger; and, in 
all probability, the contents would never have been 
peruſed, had not Gauntlet inſiſted upon his waving 
all ceremony, and reading it forthwith. Thus ſoh- 
cited, Pickle unſealed the billet, which, to his no 
{mall ſurprize, contained the following „ 
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e Jas "Pp 
This comes to inform. you, that, after many 
dangers and diſappointments, I am, by the bleſſin 
of God, ſafely arrived in the Downs, on-hoard 
the Gomberoon Indiaman, having made a tolerable 
voyage; by which I hope I ſhall be enabled to re- 
day, with intereſt, the de ons wars pounds which 
borrowed of you before my departure from Eng- 
land. I take this opportunity of writing by our 
purſer, who goes expreſs with diſpatches for the 
company, that you may have this ſatisfactory notice 
as ſoon as poſſible, relating to one whom I ſuppofe 
vou have long given over as loſt... I have incloſed it 


in a letter to my broker, who, I hope, knows your 


addreſs, and will forward it accordingly : and I am, 
with reſpect, Sir, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
| BENJAMIN CHIN TZ. 


Hie had no ſooner taken a curſory view of this 
agrecable epiſtle, than his countenance cleared up, 
and reaching it to his friend, with a ſmile, ** There,” 
laid he, is a more convincing argument on your 
fide of the queſtion than all the caſuiſts in the uni- 
verſe can advance.” Gauntlet, wondering at this 
obſcrration, took the paper, and, caſting his eyes 
greedily upon the contents, congratulated him 
upon the receipt of it, with extravagant demonſtra- 
tions of joy: Not on account of the ſum,” ſaid 
he, „which, upon my honour, I would, with 
pleaſure, pay three times over for your convenience 
and ſatisfaction; but becauſe it ſeems to bave recon- 
ciled you to life, and diſpoſed your mind for re- 


enjoying the comforts of ſociety.” 


The inſtantaneous effect, which this unexpected 


{mile of fortune produced in the appearance of our 


adventurer, 
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adyenturer, is altogether inconceivable; it plum 

up his cheeks in a moment, unbended and enlight- 

ened every feature of his face; elevated his head, 

which had begun to fink, / as it were, between his 

ſhoulders; and, from a ſqueaking, diſpirited, tone, 

ſwelled up his voice to a clear, manly, accent, 

Godfrey, taking advantage of this favourable change, 

began to regale him with proſpects of future ſucceſs: 

he reminded him of his. youth and qualifications, 
which were certainly deſigned for better days than 

thoſe he had as yet ſeen ; he pointed out various 

paths, by which he might arrive at wealth and re- 

putation ; he importuned him to accept of a ſum 

for his immediate occaſions ; and earneſtly begged, 

that he would allow him to diſcharge the debt for 

which he was confined ; obſerving, that Sophy's 

fortune had enabled him to exhibit that proof of 

his gratitude without any detriment to his affairs ; 

and proteſting that he ſhould not believe himſelf in 

poſſeſſion of Mr. Pickle's eſteem unleſs he was per- 

mitted to make ſome ſuch return of good-will to the 

man, who had not only raiſed him from indigence and 

{corn to competence and reputable rank, but alſo 

impowered him to obtain the poſſeſſion of an excel 

55 woman, who had filled up the meaſure of. his 

elicity. | 

Peregrine declared himſelf already overpaid for all 

his good offices by the pleaſure he enjoyed in em- 

ploying them, and the happy effects they had pro- 

duced in the mutual ſatisfaction of two perſons fo 

dear to his affection; and aſſured his friend, that 

one time or other he would ſet his conſcience at eaſe, 

and remove the ſcruples of his honour by having re- 

courſe to his aſſiſtance; but, at preſent, he could 

not make uſe of his friendſhip without giving juſt 

cauſe of offence to honeſt Hatchway, who was prior 

to him in point of ſolicitation, and had maniteſted 


his attachment with ſurpriſing obſtinacy and per- 
ſeverance, 
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CA. Cl. 


PeExEGRINE Yeconciles himſelf to the Lieutenant, and 
renews bis Conneftion with Society. Divers Plans are 

projected in bis Behalf ; and he has Occaſion to exhibit 
a a remarkable Proof of Self-denial. 


Tux captain, with reluQtance, yielded the pre- 

ference in this particular to Jack, who was im- 
mediately invited to a conference by a note ſub- 
ſcribed with Pickle's own hand. He was found at 
the priſon-gate waiting for Gauntlet to know the 
iſſue of his negotiation. He no ſooner received this 
ſummons than he ſet all his fails, and made the beſt 
of his way to his friend's apartment ; being admitted 
by the turnkey, in conſequence of Peregrine's re- 
queſt communicated by the meſſenger who carried 


the billet. Pipes followed cloſe in the wake of his 


ſhip-mate ; and, in a few minutes after the note had 
been diſpatched, Peregrine and Gauntlet heard the 
ſound of the ſtump, aſcending the wooden ſtair- 
caſe with ſuch velocity, that they at firſt miſtook it 
for the application of drum-ſticks to the head of an 
empty barrel. This uncommon ſpeed, however, 
was attended with a misfortune ; he chanced to 
overlook a fall defect in one of the ſteps, and his 
prop plunging into a hole, he fell backwards, to the 
imminent danger of his life. Tom was luckily at his 
back, and ſuſtained him in his arms, ſo that he eſ- 
caped without any other damage than the Joſs of 
his wooden leg, which was ſnapt in the middle, by 
the weight of his body, in falling ; and, ſuch was 
his impatience that he would not give himſelf the 
trouble to diſengage the fractured member. Un- 
buckling the whole equipage in a trice, he left it 


ſticking in the crevice, ſaying a rotten cable was not 
worth 
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worth heaving up, and, in this natural ſtate of | 


mutilation, . into the room with infinite ex- 
pedition. 

Pere rags taking him cordially by the hand, 
ſeated him upon one ſide of the bed; and, after 
—_— — an apology for that reſerve of which 
he had ſo juſtly — — aſked, if he could con- 
veniently accommodate him with the loan of twenty 

ineas. The lieutenant, without opening his mouth, 
pulled out his purſe; and Pipes, who overheard the 
demand, applying the whiſtle to his lips, performed 
a loud overture in token of his joy. ers being 
thus brought to an accommodation, our hero told 


the captain, that he ſhould be glad of his company 


at dinner, with their common friend Hatchway, if 
he would in the mean time leave him to the mini 
of Pipes; and the ſoldier went away for the RY 
in order to pay a ſhort viſit to his uncle, who, at 
that time, languiſhed in a declining ftate of health, 
promiſing to return at the en hour. 

The lieutenant, having ſurveyed tlie diſmal ap- 

ce of his friend, could not help being moved 

at the ſpectacle, and began to upbraid him with his 
obſtinate pride, which (he fr 
felf-murder. But the young gentleman interrupted 
him in the courſe of his moraliſing by telling him 
he had reaſons for his conduct, which, perhaps, he 
ſhould impart in due ſeaſon ; but, at preſent, his 
defign was to alter that plan of behaviour, and make 
| himſelf ſome amends for the miſery he had under- 
gone, He accordingly ſent Pipes to redeem his 
cloaths from the pawnbroker's wardrobe, and be- 
1] ſomething comfortable for dinner. When 

odfrey came back, he was very agreeably ſur- 
priſed to ſee ſuch a favourable alteration in his ex- 


ternals ; for, the aſſiſtance of his valet, he had 
1 from the dregs of his diſtreſs, and 


purified himſel 
now appeared in a decent ſuit, with clean linen, 
while his face was diſencumbered cf the hair that 

over- 


wore) was no better than 
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overſhadowed it, and his apartment prepared fot the 
reception of company, 7 | 
They enjoyed their meal with great ſatisfaction, 
entertaining one another with à tecapitulation of 
their former adventures at the garriſon, In the af- 
ternoon, (Gauntlet taking his leave, in order to write 
2 letter to his ſiſter, at the defire of his uncle, who, 
finding bis end approaching, wanted to ſee her with- 


out loſs of time,) Peregrine made his appearance on 


the Bare, and was complimented on his coming 
abroad again, not only by his old meſs-mates, who 
had riot ſeen him for many weeks, but by a number 
of thoſe objects whom his liberality had fed before 
his funds were exhauſted, Hatchway was, by. his 
intereſt with the warden, put in poſſeſſion of his 
former quarters; and Pipes diſpatched to make in- 


quiry about Crabtree at his former lodging, where 


he learned that the Miſanthrope, after-a very ſevere 
fit of illneſs, was removed to Kenſington Gravel-pits, 
for the convenience of breathing a purer air than 
that of London. | 

In conſequence of this information, Peregrine, 
who knew the narrowneſs of the old gentleman's 
fortune, next day deſired his friend Gauntlet to take 
the trouble of viſiting him, in his name, with a let- 
ter, in which he expreſſed great concern for his in- 
diſpofition, gave him notice of the fortunate intelli- 
nce he had received from the Downs, and conjured 
im to make uſe of his purſe, if he was in the leaſt 
hampered in his circumſtances. 'The captain took 
coach immediately, and ſet out for the place, ac- 
cording to the direction which Pipes had procured. 
Cadwallader, having ſeem. him at Bath, knew 
him again at firſt fight ; and, though reduced to a 
ſkeleton, believed himſelf in ſuch a fair way of 
2 that he would have accompanied him to 
the Fleet immediately had not he been reſtrained by 
his nurſe, who was, by his phyſician, inveſted with 
full authority to diſpute and oppoſe his will in —_— 
| thing 
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84 ſhe ſhould think prejudicial to his health; 
for, he was confidered, by thoſe who had the care of 
him, as an old humoriſt, not à little diſtempered in 
his brain. He 5 pt particularly about the ſailors, 
who (he ſaid) had deterred him from carrying on his 
uſual correſpondence with Pickle, and been the im- 
mediate cauſe of his indiſpoſition by terrifying him 
into a fever,, Underſtanding that the breach between 
Pickle and Hatchway was happily cemented, and that 
he was no longer in any. danger from the lieutenant's 
reſentment, he promiſed to be at the Fleet with the 
firſt convenient opportunity; and, in the mean time, 
wrote an anſwer to Peregrine's letter, importing that 
he was obliged to him for his offer, but had not the 
leaſt occaſion for his aſſiſtance. ah &} 

his vigour, 


- 


In a few days our adventurer recovered 
complexion, and vivacity ; he mingled again in the 
diverſions and parties of the place; and he received, 
in a little time, the money he had lent upon bottom- 
ry, which, together with the 1ntereſt,, amounted to 
upwards of eleven hundred pounds. The poſſeſſion 
of this ſum, while it buoyed up his ſpirits, involved 
him in perplexity. Sometimes be thought it was in- 
cumbent upon him as a man of honour. to employ 
the greate of it in diminiſhing the debt for 
which he ſuffered ; on the other hand; he confider- 
ed that obligation effaged. by the treacherous beha- 
viour of his creditor, who had injured him to tea 
times the value of the ſum; and, in theſe ſentiments, 
entertained thoughts of attempting his eſcape from 

riſon, with a view of conveying himſelf, with the 
m. reck of his fortune, to another country, in 
which he might uſe it to better advantage. 

Both ſuggeſtions were attended with fuch doubts 
and difficulties that he heſitated between them, and 

for the preſent laid out a thouſand pounds in ftock, 
the intereſt of which, together with the fruits of 
his induſtry, he hoped, would ſupport him above 
want in his confinement, until ſomething ſhould oc- 
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cur that would point out the expediency of ſome 
other 3 Gauntlet ſtill inſiſted upon 
having the honour of obtaining his liberty, at the 
expence of taking up his notes to Gleanum, and ex- 
horted him to purchaſe a commiſſion with part of 
the money which he had retrieved. The lieutenant 
affirmed, that it was his privilege to procure the re- 
leaſe of his couſin Pickle, becauſe he enjoyed a very 
handſome ſum by his aunt, which of right belonged 
to the young gentleman, to whom he was, more- 
over, indebted for the uſe of his furniture, and for 
the very houſe that ſtood over his head; and that, 
although he had already made a will in his favour, 
he ſhould: never be ſatisfied, nor eaſy in his mind; 
fo long as he remained deprived of his liberty, and 
aht any 81 


of the conveniences of life, - 
Cadwallader, who by this time aſſiſted at their 
councils, and was acquainted with the pecu- 
harity and unbendifig diſpoſition of the youth, pro- 
oed, that, ſeeing he was ſo averſe to obligations, 
Mr. Hatchway ſhould purchaſe of him the garriſon 
with its appendages, which, at a r e 
would ſell for more money than would be ſufficient 
to diſcharge his debts ; that, if the ſervile ſubordi- 
nation of the army did not ſuit his inclinations, he 
might, with his reverſion, buy a comfortable an- 
nuity, and retire with him to the country, where 
he might live abſolutely independent, and entertain 
himſelf, as uſual, with the ridiculous characters of 
mankinct. , eee Nas f 
This plan was to Pickle leſs diſagreeable than any 
other. project which had as yet been ſuggeſted ; and 
the lieutenant declared himſelf ready to execute his 
part of it without delay; but the ſoldier was morti- 
fied at the thoughts of ſeeing his aſſiſtance unneceſ- 
ſary, and eagerly objected to the retirement, as a 
ſcheme that would blaſt the faireſt promiſes of fame 
and fortune, and bury his youth and talents in ſo- 
litude and obſcurity. This earneſt oppoſition on 
I the 
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the part of Gauntlet hindered our adventurer from 
forming any immediate reſolution; which was alſo 
retarded by his unwillingneſs to part with the garri- 
ſon upon any terms, becauſe he looked upon it as a 
part of his inheritance, which he could not diſpoſe 
of without committing an inſult 1 ths Nee e 
os the: ere commodore. 
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He is e in 4 wy extraordinary PR wm 
n ee is interrupted by a very unexpected Fam. 5 


HILE this affair was i in agitation, the captain 
W told him; in the courſe 4 converſation, that 
Emilia was arrived in town, and had enquired about 
Mr. Pickle with ſuch an eagerneſs of concern. as 
ſeemed to proclaim that ſhe was in ſome meaſure 
informed of his misfortune ; he, therefore, deſired 
to know if he might be allowed to make her ac- 

- quainted-with his ſituation, provided he ſhould be 
again importuned by her on that wet, which he 
had at firſt induftriouſly waved. 

This proof, or rather preſumption, of her ſympa- 
thiſing regard, did not Fail to operate powerfully. 
upon the — of Peregrine, which was 
ately filled with thoſe tumults which love, ill ſtifled, 
frequently excites; He obſerved, that his diſgrace 
was ſuch as could not be effectually concealed ; there- 

fore he ſaw no reaſon for depriving himſelf of Emilia 5 
compaſſion, ſince he was for ever excluded from her 
affection; and deſired Godfrey to preſent to his ſiſter. 
the lowly reſpects of a deſpairing lover. 

But, nowithſtanding his declaration of deſpondence 
on this head, his nn ne teerned 
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with more agreeable ideas : the propoſal of Crabtree 
had taken root in his refleftion, and he could not 
help forming plans of paſtoral felicity, in the arms 
of the lovely Emilia, remote from thoſe pous 
foenes, which he now deteſted and deſpiſed. He 
amuſed his fancy with the proſpe& of being able to 
fupport her in a ſtate of independency, by means of 
the ſlender annuity which it was in his power to 
 urchaſe, together with the fruits of thoſe endea- 
which world profitably employ his vacant 
hours; and foreſaw proviſion for his growing family 
in the. friendſhip of the lieutenant, who had already 


conſtituted him his heir. He even parcelled out his 


hours among the neceſſary cares of the world, the 
pleafures of dotyeftie Dlifs,” ant the:enjoyments of a 
country ke; and ſpem the night in ideal parties 
with his charming bride, ſometimes walking by the 
ſedgy bank of ſore tranſparent” fircam, fornetimes 
pruning ug the fuxuriant vine, and ſometimes fittin 

in foeut en a Ar 2 hs 
own! 

Theſe, — were no more than the ſhadowy 
phant6ins: of imagination, which, he thoughe, would 
never he realized : not that he believed ſuck happi- 
neſs unattaifmble by x perſon in his circumſtances ; 
but beeauſe he would not ſt to propoſe a ſcheme, 
which might, in any ſhape,” ſeem to interfere with 


_ the intereſt of Emilia, or fubje@& himfelf to a re- 


pulſe from that young lady, who had rejected * 


addreſſes in the — of his fortune. 


While he diverted himſelf with theſe . 
feveries, an unexpe@ed' event intervened in which 


the and her brother were deeply intereſted. The 
uncle was tapped for the drepfy, and died in a few 


days after the operation; Raving bequeatked, in his 
will, five thouſand pounds to his nephew; and twice 
that ſam to his niece, whs had uns 3 tho 


 greatel# Me of his favour. 


If our adventurer, 1 looked 
upon bu love for Emilia us a paſſion which it was 
neceſſary, 
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neteffitty, at any rate, to conquer or ſuppreſs; he 
now confidered her acceflion of fortine as x cinetin- 
ſtance which cbnfrrmed that necefſity, and refflved 
to difcourage every thought on that ſubje& RAK 
ſhould tend to the propiigation' of Hop.. One day, 
in the micht of à converfation calculated for the 
purpoſe, Goclfrey put into his Kant 4 letter, dreck: 
ed to Mr. Pickle; in the Rand-writing of Emilia; 
which the youth no fooner recognized than his 
checks were covered witty à crimſon dye, and ke 
began to ttemble with violtnr agitation; for ke; ak 
once, gneffed the import 6f the billet; Wick he 
kiffecl with great reverence and devotibn, and was 
not at all furpriſed when he read the following words? 


eng, alomut zmetorg 25: 
I have performed a ſufficient ſactifiee- to my te- 
putation in — gr: the appearance of this 
reſentment which-I had long ago dlimiſſed; ard; as 
the late favourabl@ ehange in my firudtiore ＋ A- 
me to avow my genuine ſentiments, withbur fear of 
cenfure or feipieion of mercenary deſign,” F take 
this opportunity to' affure you, thaty if I ſtill main 
tain that place in your heart, whick I was vaire 
enough to chink I once poſſeſſed, I. am willing to 
make the firſt advatices to an accommodation; and 
have actually furniſned my brother with full powers 
to conelude it in the name of your appeaſe 24) 
© HERO T8 5 * EurLT. 


Pickle, Having kiffed the ſubſc ription with great 
ardonr, fell updd his Knees, and, Iifüng up his eyes; 
„Thank Heaven!“ cried he with an air of tranſ- 
port, “ I have not been deceived in my opinion of 
that geferous maid. I believe her inſpired with the 
mot dignified and heroic ſentiments, and now ſhe 
gives me a convincing proof of her magnanimity; 
it is now my bufineſs to approve myſelf worthy of 
her regard. May heaven infli&t upon me the keeneſt 
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arrows of its vengeance if I do not, at this. inſtant, 
contemplate the character of Emilia with the moſt 
perfect love and adoration! Yet, amiable and in- 
chanting as ſhe. is, I have, more than ever, deter- 
mined to ſacrifice the intereſt of my paſſion to my 
glory, though my life ſhould fail in the conteſt; 
and even to refuſe an offer, which, otherwiſe, the 
whole univerſe ſhould not bribe, me to forego.” 
This declaration was not ſo unexpected as unwel- 
come to his friend Gauntlet, who repreſented that 
his glory was not at all intereſted in the affair; be- 
cauſe he had already vindicated his generoſity in 
repeated proffers to lay his whole fortune at Emilia's 
feet when it was impoſſible that any thing ſelfiſh 
could enter into the propoſal: but that, in fejecting 
her preſent purpoſe, he would give the world an 
opportunity to ſay that his pride was capricious, his 
obſtinacy invincible, and his fiſter would have un- 
deniable ; reaſon to believe, that either his paſſion 
for her was diſſembled or the ardour of it conſider- 
ably abated. | r 11.5 4 103% m Won 03 5 
In anſwer to theſe remonſtrances, Pickle obſerved, 
that he had long ſet the world at defiance; and, as 
to the opinion of Emilia, he did not doubt that ſhe 
would applaud, in her heart, the reſolution he had 
taken, and do juſtice to the purity of his intention. 
It was not an eaſy taſk to divert our hero from his 
deſigns at any time of liſe; but, ſince his confine- 
ment, his inflexibility was become almoſt inſur- 
mountable. The captain, therefore, after having 
diſcharged his conſcience, in aſſuring him that his 
ſiſter's happineſs was at ſtake, that his mother had 
approved of the ſtep ſhe had taken, and that he 
himſelf ſhould be extremely mortified at his refuſal, 
forbore to preſs him with farther argument, which 
ſerved only to rivet him the more ſtrongly in his 
own opinion; and undertook to deliver this anſwer 
ERNEST 0 
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_ THAT I revere the dignity of your virtue with 
the utmoſt veneration, and love you infinitely more 
than life, I am at all times ready to demonſtrate ; 
but the facrifice to honour it is now my turn to pay; 
and, ſuch is the rigour of my deftiny, that, in order 
to juſtify your generoſity, I muſt refufe to profit by 
your condeſcenſion. Madam, I am doomed to be 
for ever wretched ; and to ſigh, without ceaſing, for 
the poſſeſſion. of that jewel, which, though now. in 
my offer, I dare not enjoy. I ſhall not pretend to 
expreſs the anguiſh that tears my heart whilſt I com- 
municate this fatal renunciation; but appeal to the 
delicacy of your own ſentiments, which can judge 
of my ſufferings, and will, doubtleſs, do juftice to 
the ſelf-denial of your forlorn 1 hath 
" 3-10 62: 07 (TITER P. PicxLE. 
Emilia, who knew the nicety of our hero's pride, 
had foreſeen the purport of this epiſtle before it 
came to her hands: ſhe did not therefore deſpair of 
ſucceſs, nor deſiſt from the proſecution of her plan; 
which was no other than that of ſecuring her own 
happineſs in eſpouſing the man upon whom ſhe had 
fixed her unalterable affection. Confident of his 
honour, and fully ſatisfied of the mutual paffion 
with which they were inſpired, ſhe gradually de- 


coyed him into a literary correſpondence, wherein 


ſhe attempted to refute the arguments on which he 
grounded his refuſal ; and, without doubt, the 
young gentleman was not a little pleaſed with the 
enjoyment of ſuch -delightful commerce, in the 


_ courſe of which he had (more than ever) an oppor- 


tunity of admiring the, poignancy. of her wit and 


the elegance of her underſtanding. 


The contemplation of ſuch excellence, while it 
ſtrengthened the chains with which ſhe held him en- 
flaved, added emulation to the other motives that 
"01129 115 þ induced 
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induced him to maintain the diſpute; and much 


* 


ſuhtlety of reaſoning was expended 85 both. fides 


of this very particular queſtion, without any pro- 
ſpe& of conviction on either part; till, at laft, ſhe 
began to deſpair of making him a proſelyte to her 
opinion by dint of argument, and reſolved, for the 
future, to apply herlelf chiefly to the irrefiſtible 
prepoſſeſſions of his love, which were not at all di- 


| miniſhed or impaired by the effays of her pen, 


With this view The 8 a conference, pretend- 
ing that it was impoſſible to convey all her reflec- 
tions upon this ſubje& in a ſeries of ſhort letters; 
and Godfrey undertook to bail him for the day : 
but, ' conſcious of her power, he would not truft 
himſelf in her preſence, though his heart throbbed 
with all the eagerneſs of defire to ſee her fair eyes 
diſrobed of that reſentment which they had worn ſa. 
long, and to enjoy the raviſhing ſweets of a fond 
reconciliation. 1 
Nature could not have holden out againſt ſuch 
werful attacks, had not the pride and caprice of 
is diſpoſition been gratified to the full in the tri- 
umph of his reſiſtance; he looked upon the conteſt 
as altogether original, and perſe vered with obſtinacy, 
becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of favourable terms, 
whenever he ſhould he diſpoſed to capitulate. Per- 
haps he might have over- hot himſelf in the courſe 
of his perſeverance: a young lady of Emilia's for- 
tune and attractions could not fail to find herſelf 
ſurrounded by „ eee which few women can 
refiſt, She might have miſinterpreted the meaning 
of ſome paragiaph, or taken umbrage at an un- 
arded expreſſion in one of Peregrine's letters ; ſhe 
might have been tired out by his obftinate pecu- 
liarity, or, at the long-run, conſtrued it into mad - 


neſs, ſlight, or indifference; or, rather than waſte 


her prime in fruitleſs endeavours to fubdue the pride 
of 2 headſtrong Eumouriſt, ſhe. might have liftened 
to the voice of ſome admirer, fraught with qualifi- 
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cations ſufficient to engage her eſteem and affection. 
But all theſe poſſibilities were providentially pre- 
vented hy an accident, attended with mare impor- 
tant conſequences than any we have hitherto re- 
counted. | ? 7 3 4 7 2 
Early one morning, 1 was diſturbed by. the 
arrival of a meſſenger, who had been ſent expre 
from the country by Mr. Clover, with a packet for 
the lieutenant, and arrived in town over night; but, 
as he was obliged to have recourſe to the informa- 
tion of Jack's coreſpondent in the city touching the 
place of his abode, before he demanded entrance at 
the Fleet the gate was ſhut; nor would the turn- 
keys admit him, although he told them, that he 
was charged with a meffage of the utmoſt conſe“ 
quence ; ſo that he was fain to tarry till 1 
when he, at his eatneſt ſolicitation, was allowed to 
enter. | 88 
Hatchway, opening the packet, found a letter in- 
cloſed for Peregrine, with an earneſt requeſt, that 
he ſhould forward it to the hands of this young 
gentleman with all poffible difpatch. Jack, who 
could not dive into the meaning of this extraordi- 
nary injunction, began to 1 . that Mrs. Clover 
lay at the point of death, wanted to take her 
lak farewel of her brother ; and this conceit worked 
ſo ſtrongly upon his imagination, that, while he 
huddled on his cloaths and made the beſt of his way to 
the apartment of out hero, he could not help curſing, 
within himſelf, the folly of the huſband in ſending 
| ſuch diſagreeable meſſages to a man of Peregrine's 
impatient temper, already ſoured by his own uneaſy 
ſituation. 1 | 1 
This reflection would have induced him to ſup- 
pteſs the letter, had not he been afraid to tamper 
with the tickliſh diſpoſition of his friend, ta whom, 
while he delivered it, As for my own part (ſaid 
he), mayhap I may have as much natural affection 
a5 another ; but, when my ſpouſe parted, I bore my 
PIO FS. - misfortung 
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. misfortune like a Britiſh man and a chriftian : for 
why? he's no better than a freſh-water ſailor who 
knows not how to ſtem the current of miſchance.” 

* Pickle being waked from a pleaſant dream, in 
which the fair Emilia was principally concerned, 
and hearing this ſtrange preamble, ſat up in his bed, 
and unſealed the letter in a ſtate of niortification 
and diſguſt :* but, what were the emotions of his ſoul 
when he read the following intimation! £144 


Dxan BROTHER, 


IT hath e God to take your father ſuddenly 
off, by a fit of l and, as he has died in- 
_ reſtate, I give you this notice, that you may, with 
all ſpeed, come down and take poſlefſion of your 
Tight in deſpight of maſter Gam and his mother, 
who, you may be ſure, do not fit eaſy under this 
unexpected diſpenſation of providence. I have, o 
virtue of being a juſtice of the peace, taken ſuc 
precautions as I thought neceſſary for your advan- 
tage; and the funeral ſball be deferred until your 
Pleaſure be known, Your ſiſter, though ſincerely 
aiflicted by her father's fate, ſubmits to the will of 
heaven with laudable refignation, and begs you will 
ſet out for this place without delay; in which re- 
queſt ſhe is joined bY, Sir, | 

5 * ectionate brother, and 

Humble ſervant, 


CuaAxLEs Clover. 
Peregrine, at firſt, looked upon this epiſtle as a 
mere illuſion of the brain, and a continuation of the 
revery in which he had been engaged. He read it 
ten times over, without being perſuaded that he 
was actually awake: he rubbed his eyes, and ſhook 
bis head, in order to ſhake off the drowſy vapours 
that ſurrounded him: he hemm'd thrice with great 
vocif. ration, {napped his fingers, tweaked his noſe, 
5 | þ' x7 ſtarted 
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ftarted up from his bed, and, opening the caſement, 
took oy of the — that ap- 
peared on each ſide of his habitation. Every thi 
ſeemed congruous and connected, and he ſaid: 
within himſelf, ** Sure this is the moſt diſtinct 
dream that ever ſleep produced.” Then he had re- 
courſe again to the paper, which he carefully 
ruſed, without finding any variation from his An 
notion of the contents. | 
Hatchway, ſeeing all his extravagances of action, 
accompanied with a wild ſtare of diſtraction, began 
to believe that his head was at length fairly turned, 
and was really meditating means for ſecuring his 
perſon; when Pickle, in a tone of ſurpriſe, ex- 
claimed, ** Good God! am I or am I not awake? 
„Why look ye, couſin Pickle (replied the lieute- 
nant), that is a queſtion which the deep ſea- line of 
my underſtanding 1s not Jong enough to ſound : but, 
bowſomever, tho'f I can't truſt to the obſervation 1 
have taken, it ſhall go hard but I will fall upon a 
way to gueſs whereabouts we are.” So ſaying, he 
lifted up a pitcher full of cold water, that ftood 
behind the outward door, and diſcharged it in the 
face of Peregrine without ceremony or heſitation. 
This remedy produced the defired effect: unpala- 
table as it was, the young gentleman no ſooner re- 
covered his breath, which was endangered by ſuch 
a ſudden application, than he thanked his friend 
— for the ſeaſonable operation he had performed. 
ving no longer any juſt reaſon to doubt the reality 
of what appeared ſo convincingly to his ſenſes, he 
ſhifted himſelf on the inſtant, not without hurry 
and trepidation ; and, putting on his morning dreſs, 
ſallied forth to the Bare, in order to dehiberate with 
himſelf on the 1mportant intelligence he had re- 
ceived, 
Hatchway, not yet fully convinced of his ſanity, 
and curious to know the purport of the letter, 
which had affected him in ſuch an extraordinary 


manner, 


- 
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manner, carefully attended his footſteps in this ex- 
curſion, in hope of being favoured with his confi- 
dence in the courſe of * perambulation. Our 
| hero no ſooner appeared at the ſtreet · door than he 
was. ſaluted by the meſſenger, who having poſted 
Hunſelf in the” way for that purpoſe, ** God bleſs 
Four noble honour, ſquire Pickle (cried he), and 
give you joy of ſucceeding to your father's eftate.” 
Theſe words had ſcarcely proceeded from his mouth, 
when the lieutenant, hopping eagerly towards the 
countryman, ſqueezed his hand with great affection, 
and- aſked if the old gentleman had actually taken 
his departure: Ay, maſter Hatchway (replied the 
other), in ſuch a — haſte that he forgot to 
make a will.“ Body of me ! (exclaimed the ſea- 
man, ) theſe are the beſt tidings I have heard fince 
J firſt went to ſea. Here, my lad, take m my purſe, 
and ſtow thyſelf chocque full of the beſt iquor in 
the land.” 80 ſaying, he tipped the peaſant with 
ten pieces, and immediately the whole place we 
with the ſound of Tom's inſtrument. Pe 

repairing to the walk, communicated the billet * 
his honeſt friend, who at his defire went forthwith 
to the lodgings of captain Gauntlet, and returned 
in leſs than half an hour with that gentleman, who 
41 need not ſay) was heartily rejoiced at the ac- 
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CHAP. eim. 


PerEGRINE bglds a Confultaſion with bis Friends, in 
Conſequence of which he bids Adiew to the Fleet. 
He arrives at his Father's Houſe, and aſſerts his 
Right of Inheritance, NECES 


Non did our hero keep the miſanthrope in ieno- 


rance of this happy turn of fortune: Pipes was 


diſpached tothe ſenior, with a meſſage requeſting his 
immediate preſence ; and he accordingly a ed, in 
pbedience to the fummeany rewling with diſcon- 
tent for having been deprived of ſeveral} hours of 
his natural ret. His mouth was immediately ſtop- 
ped with the letter, at which he failed borribly 4 
gbaſtly grin; and, after a compliment of gratulation, 
they entered into cloſe divan, about the meaſures to 
be taken in conſequence of this event. FER: 
There was no room for much debate: it was una- 
pimouſly agreed, that Pickle ſhould ſet out with all 
poſſible diſpatch for the garriſon, to which Gauntlet 
and Hatchway refolved to attend him. Pipes was 
accordingly ordered to prepare a- couple of poſt- 
chaiſes, wle Godfrey went to procure bail for his 
friend, and provide them with money for the ex- 
pence of the expedition, but not before he was de- 
fired by Peregrine to conceal this piece of news from 
his ſiſter, that our youth might have an opportunity 
to ſurpriſe her in a more intereſting manner after he 
ſhould have ſettled his affairs. 

All theſe previous ſteps being taken in leſs than 
an hour, our hero took his leave of the Fleet, after 
he had left twenty guineas with the warden for the 
relief of the poor priſoners, a great number of whom 
convoyed him to the gate, pouring forth prayers for 
his long life and proſperity; and he took the road 


to 
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to the garriſon, in the moſt elevated tranſports of 
Joy, unallayed with the leaſt mixture of grief at the 
death of a parent whoſe paternal tenderneſs he had 
never known. His breaſt was abſolutely a ftranger 
to that boaſted reh, or inſtinct of affection, by 
which the charities are 3 to ſubſiſt. 
Of all the journeys he had ever made this, ſure, 
was the moſt delightfol: he felt all the extaſy that 
maſt naturally be produced in a young man of his 
imagination from ſuch a ſudden tranſition in point 
of circumſtances ; he found himſelf delivered from 
confinement and diſgrace, without being obliged to 
any perſon upon earth for his deliverance ; he had 
it now in his power to retort the contempt of the 
world in a manner ſuited to his moſt ſanguine with ; 
he was reconciled to his friend, and enabled to gra- 
tify his love even upon his own terms; and ſaw 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of a fortune more ample than 
his firſt inheritance, with a ſtock of experience that 
would ſteer him clear of all thoſe quickſands amon 
which he had been formerly wrecked. * 
In the middle of their journey, while they halted 
at an inn for a ſhort refreſhment and change Af 
horſes, a poſtilion, running up to Peregrine in the 
yard, fell at his feet, claſped his knees with great 
eagerneſs and agitation, and preſented to lim the 
individual face of his old valet-de-chambre. The 
youth, perceiving him in ſuch an ahject garb and 
attitude, commanded him to riſe and tell the cauſe 
of ſuch a miſerable reverſe in his fortune, 4 491 
which Hadgi gave him to underſtand, that he had 
been ruined by his wife, who, having robbed him 
of all his caſh and valuable effects, had eloped from 
his houſe with one of his own cuſtomers, who ap- 
peared in the character of a French count, but was 
in reality no other than an Italian fiddler ; that, in 
conſequence of this retreat, he (the huſhand) was 
diſabled from paying a confiderable ſum which 


He had ſet apart for his wine-merchant, who, 


0 being 
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being diſappointed in his expectation, took out ad 
execution againſt his effects; and the reſt of his cte- 
ditors, following his example, hunted him out of 
houſe and home: ſo that, finding his perſon in 
danger at London, he had been obliged to eſcape, 
into the country, ſkulking about from one village 
to another, till, being quite deſtitute of all ſupport, , 
he had undertaken his preſent office to ſave himſelf 
from ſtarving. | 2 
Peregrine liſtened with compaſſion to his lamen- 
table tale, which too well accounted for his not ap- 
pearing in the Fleet with offers of ſervice to his 
maſter in diſtreſs, a circumſtance that Pickle had all 
along imputed to his avarice and ingratitude. He 
aſſured him, that, as he had been the means of 
throwing in his way the temptation to which he fell; 
a ſacrifice, he would charge himſelf with the re 
trieval of his affairs: in the mean time, he made 
him taſte of his bounty, and defired him to continue 
in his preſent eee YO he ſhould return 
from the- garriſon, when he would confider his ſitu- 
ation, and do ſomething for his immediate relief. 
_ Hadgi attempted to kiſs his ſhoe, and wept, or, 
affected to weep, with ſenſibility, at this gracious. 
reception; he even made a merit of his unwilling- 
neſs to exerciſe his new occupation, and carneſtly 
begged that he mins be allowed to give immediate 
attendance upon his dear maſter, from whom he 
could not bear the thoughts of a ſecond. parting. 
His intreaties were reinforced by the interceſſion of 
his two friends, in conſequence. of which the Swiſs 
was permitted to follow them at his own leiſure, 
while they ſet forwards after a flight repaſt, and 
reached the place of their deſtination, before . ten 
o'clock at night. | | 1 
Peregrine, inſtead of alighting at the garriſon, 
rode ſtraightway to his father's houſe; and no per- 
ſon appearing to receive him, not even a ſervant to 
take care of 15 chaiſe, he diſmounted without aſſiſ- 
[ 2118 dance. 
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tanee. Being followed by his two frienigs, he ad- 
vanced imo the fall, whefe, perceiving # bell- rope, 
he nrade immediate application to it in ſuch a man- 
net as brought. a couple of fobtmen into his gre” 


Pl 


ſence. Aſter having e. them, with a ſtern 
& is point of attendance, he 


his orders, aſked, if they did not belong to the fa- 
| of them, who took upon himfelf the office 

of ſpokefman, replied, with a fullen air, that they 

had beert in the: ſervice of old Mr. Pickle, and 


no that he was dead, thought thertiſelves bound to 


obey no 8 their Lady and her ſon Mr. Gama - 
lief. "This declaration Had ſcarely proceedet from 
his mouth, when our hero gave them to underſtand, 
that, ſince they were not diſpoſed to o any other 


maler, they muſt change their quarters immediately. 


He ordered thent 15 cap witheur farther prepa- 
ration; and, as they ſtifl continued reftive, they 
were kicked” out of doors by the captain and his 
friend" Ffateflway. Squire Gant, who overheard 
every thing that paſſed, and was no more than ever 
inflamed with that rancour which Be had ſucked' 
with "His mother's milk, few to the affiſtance of his 
adherents, with a piſtol in each hand, bellowing 
Fhieves! Thieves ! with great voclferation, / as if He 
had miſtaken the bufineſs of the ſtrangers, and ac- 


dan believed himſelf in danger of being robbed. 


Under” this pretence he diſcharged a piece at His 
brother, who Inckily eſcaped the ſhot, cloſed with 
Hint in a moment, and wreftirig the other piſtol from 
His gripe, turned him out into the court-yard' to 


the conſolation of his two dependents. 


By this time, Pipes and the two poſtilions had 


n aken poſſeffion of the fables, without eing Hoſe 


by the coachmen and his deputy, who-quietly ſub- 


nmnüutteck tothe authority of their new ſovereign: but 
- the* noiſe of the piſtol had alarmed Mrs. Pickle, 
| wha 
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who running down ſtairs with the moſt frantie ap- 
earance, attended by two maids and the curate, 
who ftill maintained his place of chaplain and 
ghoſtly director in the family, would have aftaulted 
our hero with her nails, had not ſhe been refirained 
by her attendants. Though they prevented her from 
ufing her hands, they could not binder her from 
exercifing her tongue, which the wagged againe 
him with all the virulence of mahice. She afked, if 
he was come to butclier his brothen to inſult bis 
father's corpſe, and triumph in her affliftion; the 
beſtowed upon him the epithets of ſpendthriſt, Jail- 
bird, and unnatural ruffian; ſhe begged paidon of 
God for having brought fuch a monſter into the 
world, accuſed him of having brought his fare 
grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave; and affnmed, 
that, were he to touch the body, it would bleed at 
Without pretending to refute the articles of this 
richculous charge, he attowed her ta ring out; he 
alarm; and then calmly replied; thaw; if ſhe did aut 
ietly retire to her chamber, and bahave as became 

a perſon nh, her preſent —_— he — unfefx 
her removing to another lodging without de- 

hy ;. flor, he determined to be 2 in his own 
family. The lady, who, in all probability, expected 
that he would endeavour to appeaſe: her witlrall: the 
tenderneſs of filial ſubmiſſtion, was fo much exaſ- 
perated at his cavalier behaviour, that her conftitu- 
tion could not ſupport the tranſports of her ſpirits; 
and ſhe was carried off by her women in a fit, while 
the officious clergyman was diſmiſſed after his pupil 
with all the circumſtances of d left at 1 
Qur hero, having thus made his quarters 
took poſſeſſion of the beſt — in the houſe, 
and notice of his arrivab to Mr. Clover, who, 
with his wife, viſited him im leſs than an hour, and 
was not a little ſurpriſed to find him fo ſuddenly 
_ fettled in his father's houſe. The meeting of Julia 
and her brother was extremely pathetic. She had 
always 


- 
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always loved him with uncommon tenderneſs, and 
looked upon him as the ornament of her family; 
but ſhe had heard of his extravagances with regret, 
and, though ſhe conſidered the ſtories that were 
circulated at his expence as the malicious exaggera- 
tions of his mother and her darling ſon, her appre- 
henſion had been grievouſly alarmed by an account 
of his impriſonment and diſtreſs, which had been 
accidentally-conveyed: to that —_— by a gentle- 
man from London, who had been erly of his 
acquaintance; the: could not, therefore, without the 
maſt tender emotions of joy, ſee him, as it were. 
reſtored to his rightful inherĩtance, and re- eſtabliſhed 
in that ſtation of life which ſhe. thought he could 
fill with dignity and importance. 

After their mutual expreſſions of affe ction, ſhe 
retired to her mother's chamber, with a view to 
make a ſecond offer of her ſervice and attendance, 
which had been already rejected with ſcorn ſince her 
father's: death ; while Peregrine | conſulted- his bro- 
ther- in- law, about the affairs of the family, ſo far 
as they had fallen bin his cognizance and an 
vation. 

- Mr. Clover told — ; that, though he was never 
favoured with the confidence of the defunct, he 
knew ſome of his intimates, who had been tampered | 


with by Mrs. Pickle, and even engaged to ſecond 


the remonſtrances by which ſhe had often endea- 
voured to perſuade her huſband to ſettle his affairs 
by a formal will; but that he had from time to time 
evaded their importunities with ſurpriſing excuſes of 


ee that plainly appeared to be the re- 


ult of invention and deſign, far above the ſuppoſed 
itch of his capacity; a circumſtance, from which 
Mr. Clover concluded, that the old gentleman 
imagined his life-would not have been ſecure had he 
once taken ſuch a ſtep as would have rendered it 
unneceſſary to the independence of his ſecond ſon. 


He moteover obſerved, that, in conſequence of this 


mn, 
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information, he no ſooner heard of Mr. Pickle's 
death, which happened at the club, than he went 
directly with a lawyer to his houſe, before any cabal 
or conſpiracy could be formed againſt the rightful 
heir; and, in preſence of witneſſes provided for the 
purpoſe, ſealed up all the papers of the deceaſed, 
after the widow had, in the firſt tranſports of her 
ſorrow and yexation, fairly owned that her huſband 
had died inteſtate. 2 

Peregrine was extremely well ſatisfied with this 
intelligence, by which all his doubts were diſpelled; 
and, having cheerfully ſupped with his friends on a 
cold collation which his brother-in-law had brought 
in his chariot, they retired to reſt, in different cham- 
bers, after Julia had met with another repulſe from 
her capricious mother, whoſe overflowing rage had 
now ſubſided into the former channel of calm in- 
veteracy. | 

Next morning the houſe was ſupplied with forme | 
ſervants from the gatriſon, and preparations were 
made for the funeral of the deceaſed. Gam, ha- 
ving taken lodgings in the nerghbonrhood, came 
with a chaiſe and cart to demand his mother; to- 
gether with his own. cloaths, and her Perſtual 
effects. - 

Our hero, though he woidd not ſuffer him to 
enter the door, allowed his propofal to be commu- 
nicated to the widow, who eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of removing, and was, with her own 
baggage, and that of her beloved ſon, conveyed to 
the place which he had prepared for her reception, 
Thither ſhe was followed by her woman, who was 
defired by Peregrine to aſſure her miſtreſs, that; 
until a regular proviſion could be ſettled upon her, 
the might command him, in point of money, or 
_ other accommodation 1 in his Power. n 
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very extravagant price. Thus ſhield 
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© CHAP. av. 


| He performs "the laſt | Offices to bit Father, and returns 


io LoxnDox upon a very interefling Deſign. - 


Sure of mourning being provided for himſelf, 
his friends, and adherents, and every other pre- 


_ vious meaſure. taken ſuitable to the -occafion, his 


father was interred, in a private manner, in the pa- 


riſh-church; and, his papers being examined in 


reſence of many perſons of honour and integrity 
invited for that purpoſe, no will was found, or any 


other deed, in favour of the ſecond ſon, though it 
appeared, by the marriage-ſettlement, that the widow 


was intitled to a jointure of five hundred pounds a 
ear. The reft of his papers conſiſted of Eaſt- India 
ds, South-Sea annuities, mortgages, notes, and 


_ aſſignments, to the amount of fourſcore thouſand 


ſeven hundred and fixty pounds, excluſive of the 


houſe, plate, and furniture, horſes, equipage, and 
F cattle, with the garden and park adjacent, 10 4 very 


conſiderable extent. 


his was a ſum that even exceeded his expecta - 


tion, and could not fail to entertain his fancy with 
the moſt agreeable ideas. He found himſelf imme- 
diately a man of vaſt conſequence among his 
country-neighbours, who viſited him with compli- 
ments of congratulation, and treated him with ſuch 
reſpect as would have effectually ſpoiled any young 


man of his diſpoſition who had not the ſame advan- 


tages of experience as he had N at a 
8 4 with caution, 
he bore his proſperity with ſurpriſing temperance ; 


every body was charmed with his affability and 


moderation. When he made a circuit round to the 
gentlemen of the diſtrict, in order to repay the 
courteſy 
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Gam, he gave him 
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evutteſy which he owed, he was careffed by them 
with uncottuhon alfiduity, and adviſed to offer him- 
ſelf as a candidate for the cbunty, at the next elec- 
tion, which, they. ſuppoſed, would ſoon happen, 
becauſe the preſent member was in a declining ſtate 
of health. Nor did his perſon. and addteſs eſcape 
unheeded by the ladies, many of whom did not ſcru- 
ple to ſpread theif attractions before him. with a 
view of captivating ſuch a valuable prize: nay, 
ſuch an impreſſion did this legacy make upon a 
certain peer who reſided in this part of the country, 
that he cultivated Pickle's acquaintance with great 
eagerneſs, and, without circumlocution, offered to 
him in marriage his only daughter with a very con- 


- fiderable fortune. 


Our hero expreſſed himſelf, 5 this occaſion, 
a3 became a man of honour, ſenſibility, and polite- 
neſs ; And frankly gave his lordſhip to underſtand 
that his heart was already engaged. He was pleaſed 
with the opportunity of making ſuch a facrifice to 
his paſſion for Emilia, which, by this time, inflamed 
his thoughts to ſuch a degree of impatience, that 
he reſolved to depart for London with all poſfible 
deed; and for that purpoſe induftriouſly employed 
moſt every hour of his time in regulating his do- 
meſtic affairs. He paid off all his father's ſervants, 
and hired others, at the recommendation of his 
ſiſter, who promiſed to ſuperintend his houſehold in 
his abſence : he advanced the firſt half-yearly pay- 
ment of his mother's jointure ; and as for his brother 

beers opportunities of acknow- 
ledging his faults, ſo as that he might have anſwered 
to his own conſcience for taking any ſtep in his fa- 
vour ; but that young genrfethati was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently huthbted by misfortune, and not only forbore 


— 


to make any overtures of peace, but alſo took all 


occafions to flander the conduct and revile the per- 
ſon of our hero, being, in this practiee, comforted 
and abetted by hrs righteous mamma. OPER 
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. THE ADVENTURES, OP 
Every thing being, thus ſettled for the preſent, 


the triumvirate ſet out on their return to town in 
the ſame manner with that in which they had ar- 
rived in the county, except in this ſmall variation, 
that Hatchway's chaiſe- companion was now the 
valet· de- chambre refitted, inſtead of Pipes, who, 
with another lacquey, attended them on horſeback. 
When they had performed two-thirds of their way. 
to London, they chanced to overtake a country 
ſquire, on his return from a viſit to one of his 
neighbours, who had entertained him with ſuch hoſ- 
pitality, that (as the lieutenant obſerved) he rolled 
Rimſeif almoſt gunwale to every motion of his 
horſe, which was a fine hunter: and, when the 
chaiſes paſſed him at full ſpeed, he ſet up tue ſport- 
man's hollow, in a voice that ſounded like a French- 
horn, clapping ſpurs to Sorrel at the ſame time in 
order to keep up with the pace of the machine. 
| Peregrine, who was animated with an uncom- 
mon flow of ſpirits, ordered his poſtilion to proceed 
more ſoftly; and entered into converſation with the 
ſtranger, touching the make and mettle of his 
horſe, upon which he deſcanted with ſo much learn- 
ing that the ſquire was aſtoniſhed at his knowledge. 

en they approached his habitation, he invited 
the young gentleman and his company to halt, and 
drink a bottle of his ale; and was ſo preſſing in his 
ſolicitation that they complied with his requeſt. He 
accordingly conducted them . through. a ſpacious 
avenue, that extended as far as the highway, to the 
gate of a large chateau, of a moſt noble and vene- 
rable appearance, which induced them, to alight and 
view the apartments, contrary to their firſt intention 
of drinking a glaſs of his October at the door. 


The rooms, were every way ſuitable to the magni- 


ficence of the outſide, and our hero imagined they 
had made a tour through the, whole ſweep, when 
the landlord gave him to underſtand that they had 
not yet ſcen the beſt apartment of the houſe, and | 

| immediatel7 
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immediately led them into a ſpacious dining- room, 
which e did not enter without giving mani- 
feſt ſigns of uncommon aſtgniſhment. The pannels 
all round were covered with' portraits at full length, 
by Vandyke ; and not one of them appeared without 
a ridiculous tie-perriwig, in the ſtyle of thoſe" that 

„ uſually hang over the ſhops of two- penny barbers. 
The ſtrait boots in which the figures had been ori- 
ginally painted; and the other circumſtances of atti- 
tude and drapery, ſo inconſiſtent with this mon- 
ſtrous furniture of the head, exhibited ſuch a ludi- 
crous appearance, that Pickle's wonder, in a little 
time, gave way to his mirth, and he was ſeized with 
a violent fit of laughter, which had well nigh de- 
prived him of his brenn. 
The ſquire, half pleaſed and half offended at this 
expreſſion of ridicule, I know! (faid he) what 
makes you laugh ſo woefully; you think it ſtrange 
to zee my vorefathers booted and ſpurred, with 


huge three-tailed perriwigs on their pates. The 


truth of the matter is this; I could not abide to zee 
the pictures of my vamily with a parcel of looſe 
hair hanging about their eyes, like zo many colts; 
and 20 J employed a painter vellow from Lundon to 
clap decent perriwigs upon their ſkulls, at the rate 
of vive ſhilhngs' a-head, and offered him three ſhil- 
lings a- piece to furniſh each with an handſome pair 
of ſhoes and ſtockings: but the raſcal,” thinking I 
muſt have em done at any price after their heads 
were covered, haggled with me for vour fhillings a 


picture; and zo, rather than be impoſed upon, I 


turned him off, and ſhall let em ſtand as they are, 
till zome more reaſonable brother of the bruſh 
comes round the country.” NN 

- Pickle commended his reſolution, though, in his 
heart, he bleſſed himſelf from ſuch à barbarous 
Goth; and, after they had diſpatched two or three 


bottles of his beer they proceeded on their journey, 


and arrived in town about eleven at night. 
Fr KK 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. the Last. 


He enjoys an Interview with EuILAa, and makes hin- 
felf ample Amends for all the Mantifications of bis Life. , 


Gora, whe had taken leave of his ſiſter, on 

pretence of making a ſhort exeurſion with Pere- 
grine, whoſe health required the enjoyment of freſh 
air, after his long eonfinement, ſent a meſſage to 
her, that ſame night, 3 his arrival, and 
giving her notice that he would breakfaſt with her 
next morning; when he and our hero, who 
qreſſed himſelf for the purpoſe, taking a backney- 
coach, repaired to her lodging, and were introduced 
into a parlour, adjoining to that in which the tea · 
table was ſet. Here they had not waited many mi- 
nutes when they heard the ſaund of feet coming 
down ſtairs; upon which our hero's heart began to 
beat the alarm. He concealed himfelf behind the 
ſcreen by. the direction of his friend, whoſe ears 
being falutgd with Sophy's voice from the next 
room, he flew. inte it with great ardour, and en- 
joyed upon her lips the ſweet tranſports of a meet- 
ing ſa unexpected; for, he had left her in her fa - 


Amidſt theſe emotions, he had almoſt forgotten 
the ſituation of Peregrine ; when Emilia, afſomin 
an enchanting air, Is pot this,” ſaid ſhe, ©* a moſt 
provoking ſcene to a young woman, like me, who 
am doomed to, wear the willow by the ſtrange ca- 

price of my lover? Upon my word, hrether, you 
have done me infinite prejudice, in promoting this 
punt with my ohſtinate correſpondent ; who, I fup- 
poſe, is ſo raviſhed with this tranſient glimpſe of li- 
derty,, that he will never be perſuaded to incur un- 
neceflary cenfinement for the future.” - 5 Ky. dear 
© " . | f1 i 
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fiſter,” replied the captain, tauntingly, your o 
ide ſet him the example; ſo you 'muſt'e'en ſtand 
to the conſequence of his imitation.” ** Tis a hard 
caſe, however, anſwered the fair offender, ** that 1 
4 ſhould ſuffer all my life - for one veniat treſpaſs, ' 
Heigh ho! who would imagine that a ſprightiy girl, 
ſuch as I, with ten thouſand pounds, ſhould go beg- 
ging? I have a good mind to marry the next perſon 
that aſks me the queſtion, in order to be reyegges : 
upon this unyielding humouriſt. : Did the dear fel- 
* tow diſcover no inclination to ſce me in all the term 
of his releaſement? Well, if ever I can catch the 
fugitive again, he ſhall ſing in his cage for life.” 
Fr is impoſſible to convey to the reader a juſt idea 
of Peregrine's tranſports, while he overheard this 
declaration; which was no ſooner pronounced than, 
unable to reſiſt the impetuoſity of his paſſion, he 
ſprang from his lurking-place, exclaiming, Here: 
F ſurrender ;” and, ruthing into her prefence, was 
fo dazzled with her beauty that his ſpeech failed: 
he was fixed, like a ftatue, to the floor; and all 
his faculties were abſorbed in admiration. Indeed, 
ſhe was now in the full bloom of her charms, and it 
was nearly impofſible to look upon her without emo- 
tion. What then muſt have been the ecſtacy of our 
youth, whoſe paſſion was whetted with all the in- 
citements which could ſtimulate the human heart! 
The ladies ſcreamed with ſurpriſe at his appearance, 
and Emilia underwent fuch agiration as fluſhed every 
charm with irreſiſtible energy: her cheeks glowed 
with a moſt delicate ſuffuſion, and her boſom hea- 
ved with ſuch bewitching undulation, that the cam 
bric could not conceal or contain the ſaowy hemiſ- 
pheres that roſe like a viſion of paradiſe" to his view, 
While he was almoſt fainting with - unatterable 
delight, ſhe ſeemed ready to fink under the tumults 
of tenderneſs and confuſion; when our hero, per- 
ceiving her condition, obeyed the impulſe of his 
love, and eireled the charmer in his arms, without 
| K K 4 ſuffering 
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ſuffering! the Jeaſt frown or ſymptom of 'diſp!eaſure, 
Not all the pleaſures of bis life had amounted to the 
ineffable joy of this embrace, in which he continued 
ſor ſome minutes totally entranced. He faſtened 
upon her pouting lips, with all the eagerneſs: of 
tapture; and, while his brain ſeemed to whirl 


round with tranſport, exclaimed in à delirium of 


—_— Heaven and earth! this is too much to 
WET! bn Rk, | MT im 
His imagination was accordingly relieved, and 
his attention in ſome meaſure divided, by the inter- 
poſition of Sophy, who kindly chid him for his ha- 
ving overlooked his old friends: thus accoſted, he 
quitted his delicious armſul, and, ſaluting Mrs. 
Gauntlet, aſłed pardon for his neglect; obſerving 
that ſuch rudeneſs was excuſable conſidering the 
long and unhappy exile which he had ſuffered from 
the jewel of his foul. Then, turning to Emilia, ** I 
am come, madam,” ſaid he, to claim the per- 
formance of your promiſe, which I can produce un- 
der your own fair hand: you may, therefore, lay 
aſide all ſuperfluous ceremony and ſhineſs, and 
crown my — without farther delay; for, 
upon my ſoul ! my thoughts are wound up to the 
lait pitch of expectation, and I ſhall certainly run 
diſtracted if I am doomed to any term of probation.” 
His miſtreſs, having by this time recolledted her- 
ſelf, replied with a moſt exhilarating ſmile, ** I ought 
to puniſh you for your: obſtinacy with the mortifica- 
tion of a twelve-month's trial; but it is dangerous 
to tamper with an admirer of your diſpoſition, and 
therefore, I think, I muſt make fure of you while it 
is in my power.“ Lou are willing, then, to take 


me for better for worſe, in preſence of heaven and 


theſe witneſſes ?” cried Peregrine, kneeling, and ap- 
ying her hand to his lips. At this interrogation, 
r features ſoftened into an amazing expreſſion of 


condeſcending love; and, while | ſhe; darted a ſide- 


glance, tha, thrilled: to: his marrow, and heaved a 
ſt, N figh 
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figh more ſoft than . s balmy wing. her anfwer 


Mas, Why—ay——and heaven grant me patience 
to. bear. the — of ſuch a ä — 5 oye 
may the fame powers,” replied the youth, ** grant 
me liſe and opportunity to manifeſt the immenſi 
of. my love. can while, I have eighty thouſand 
unds, which ſhall be laid immediately in your 


** ſaying, he ſealed. the contract upon her lips, 
and explained the myſtery of his laſt words, which 
had begun to operate upon the wonder of the two 
ſiſters. Sophy was agreeably ſurpriſed with the ac- 
count of his good fortune : nor was it, in all proba- 
bility, unacceptable to the lovely Emilia; though, 
from this information, ſhe took an opportunity to 
upbraid her admirer with the inflexibility of his 

ride, which (ſhe ſcrupled not to ſay) would have 

ted all the ſuggeſtions of his paſſion had it not 
been gratified by this providential event. 

Matters being thus happily matured, the owe 
begged that immediate recourſe might be had to 
the church, and his happineſs aſcertained before 
night. But the bride objected, with great vehe- 
mence, to ſuch precipitation, being deſirous of her 
mother's preſence at the ceremony; and ſhe was 
ſeconded in ker opinion by her brother's wife. Pe · 
regrine, maddening with defire, aſſaulted her with 
the moſt , earneſt entreaties, repreſenting, that, as 
her mother's conſent was already obtained, — 
was ſurely no neceſſity for a delay that muſt infal- 
libly make a dangerous impreſſion upon his brain 
and. conſtitution. He fell at her feet, in all the 
agony of impatience; ' ſwore that his life and intel 
lects would actually be in Jeopardy by her refuſal, 
and, when ſhe actempted to argue him out of his 
demand, * to rave with ſuch extravagance, that 
Sophy was frightened into conviction: and, God- 
— — the remonſtrances of bis friend, the 
amiable Emilla was teazed into compliance. 
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Aſter breakfaſt the bridegroom and his compa- 
nion ſet out for the Commons for a licence, having 
firſt agreed upon the houſe at which the cer 

be performed, in the lodgings of the bride ; 
and, the permiſſion being obtained, they ſound means 
to engage a clergyman, who undertook to attend 
them at their own time and place. Then a ring 
was purchaſed for the occaſion ; and they went in 
ſearch of the heutenant, with whom they dined at a 
tavern, and not only made him acquainted with the 
— they had taken, but deſired that he would ſtand 
father to the bride : an employment which Jack ac- 
ed with demonftrations of particular ſatisſaction; 


till, chancing to look into the ſtreet, and fect 


Cadwallader approach the door, in conſequence 
a meſſage they had ſent to him by Pipes, he declined 
the office in favour of the ſenior ; who was accor- 
dingly ordained for that purpoſe, an the ſuppoſition 
that ſuch a mark of regard might facilitate his con- 
currence with a match, which otherwife he would 
certainly oppoſe, as he was a profeſſed enemy to 
wedloe, and, as yet, ignorant of Peregrine's in- 
nen e a wpon his we- 
ving con ted Pie is ſuc- 
eeſſion, and ſhook his two friends by the hand, the 
mifanthrope afked whoſe mare was dead, that he 
was ſummoned in ſuch a _ from his 
dinner, which he had been fair to gobble up like a 
canmbal ? Our hero gave him to underftand, that 
they had made an appointment to drink tea with 
_ - 9 men ladies, and voy unwilling that he 
Id loſe the ity of enjoying an entertain- 
ment which he Da nen ee ſhrivel- 
ling up his face, like an autumn leaf, at this inti- 
mation, curfed his complaifance, and ſwore they 
ſhould keep their aſſignation without him; for he 

and letehery had ſhaken hands many years ago. 

The bridegroom, however, Tikening him unto an 
old coachman, who ſtill dehghts in the fnack > 
12 . the 
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the whip, and dropping ſome flattering hints of his 
manhood, even at- theſe years, he was gradually 
prevailed upon to accompany them to the place of 
rendezyous ; where, being uſhered into a dining- 
room, they had not waited three minutes, when 
they were joined by the parſon, who had obſerved 
the hour with great punctuality, + 2 
This gentleman no ſooner entered the room, than 
Cadwallader, in a whiſper to Gauntlet, aſked if that 
was not the cock-bawd-; and, before the captain 
could make any reply, What an unconſcionable 
whore-maſter the rogue is!“ ſaid he, ſcarcel 
diſcharged from confinement, and ſweetened wi 
a little freſh air, when he wenches with a pimp in 
canonicals in his pay.” The door again opened, and 
Emilia broke in upon them, vrith ſuch dignity of 
mien, and divinity of aſpect, as inſpired every 
ſpectator with aſtoniſhment and admiration. The 
heutenant, who had not ſeen her fince her charms 
were ripened into ſuch perfection, expreſſed his 
wonder and admiration in the exclamation of 
« Add's zooks! what a glorious galley !” and the 
miſanthrope's viſage was inſtantly metamorphoſed 
into the face of a mountain-goat. He licked his lips 
inſtinctively, ſnuffed the air, and ſquinted with 2 
moſt horrible obliquity of viion. * 
The bride and her ſiſter being ſeated, and Hatch 
way having renewed his acquaintance with the for- 
mer, who recognized him with particular eivility, 
Peregrine withdrew into another apartment with hit 
friend Crabtree, to whom he imparted the defign of 
this meeting; which the latter no ſoones underſtood 
than he attempted to retreat without making any 
other reply than that of Pſhaw } rot your matri- 
mony ! can't you — neck into the nooſe with- 
out my being a witnefs of your folly ?” 2 
The young gentleman, in order to vanquiſh this 
averfion, ſtepped to the door of the next room, and 
begged thun favour of ſpeaking with Emilia, to _—_ 
3 e 
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he introduced the teſty old hachelor, as one of his 


Particular friends who defired to have the honour of 


giving her away. The bewitching ſmile with which 
the received his ſalute, and * his requeſt, at 
once overcame the diſapprobation of the miſanthrope, 


who, with a relaxation in his countenance, which had 


never been perceived before that inftant, thanked her 
in the moſt polite terms for ſuch an agreeable mark 
of diſtinction. He accordingly led her into the di- 
ning room, where the ceremony was performed with- 
out delay; and, after the huſband had aſſerted his 
—— — on her lips, the whole company faluted 


| her by the name of Mrs. Pickle; + / | 
II ſhall: leave the fſenfible reader to judge what 


paſſed at this juncture within the boſoms of the 


new · married couple: a mk heart was fired 


with inexpreſſible ardour and impatience ; while the 
tranſports of the bride were mingled with a daſh of 
diffidence and apprehenſion. Gauntler ſaw it would 
be too much for both to bear their preſent tantali- 


zing fituation till night without ſome amuſement to 
diverge their thoughts; and therefore propofed to 


paſs part of the evening at the public entertainment 
in Marybone-gardens, which were at that time fre- 
quented by the beſt company in town. The ſcheme 


was reliſhed by the diſcreet Sophy, who ſaw the 
meaning of the propoſal, and the bride fubmitted to 


the fion of her ſiſter; ſo that; after tea, two 
coaches were called, and Peregrine was forcibly ſe- 
parated from his charmer, during the conveyance. 


The new-married couple and their company ha- 


ving made ſhift to ſpend the evening, and ſupped 
on a flight collation in one of the boxes, Peregrine's 
patience was almoſt quite exhauſted ; and, taking 
Godfrey aſide, he imparted his intention to with- 
draw in private from the ſea-wit of his friend Hatch- 
way, who would, otherwiſe, retard his bliſs with un- 
ſeatonable impediments, which, at preſent, he could 
not poſſibly bear. Gauntlet, who 1ympathized * 
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his impatience, undertook to intoxicate the lieute- 
nant with bumpers to, the joy of the bride, and, in 
the mean time, defired Sophy to retire with his 
fiſter, under the auſpices of Cadwallader, ho pro- 
miſed to ſquire them homme. rial 
The ladies were accordingly conducted to the 
coach, and Jack propoſed to the captain, that, for 
the ſake of the joke, the bridegroom ſhould be plied 
with liquor, in ſuch a manner as would effectually 
diſable him from enjoying the fruits of his good for- 
tune for one night at leaſt. Gauntlet ſeemed to re- 
liſh the ſcheme, and they prevailed upon Pickle to 
accompany them to a certain tavern,/ on pretence of 
drinking a farewel-glaſs to a fingle- life; there the 
bottle was circulated till Hatchway's brain began to 
ſuffer innovation. As he had ſecured our hero's hat 
and ſword, he felt no apprehenſion of an elopement, 
which, however, was effected; and the youth haſ- 
tened on the wings of love to the arms of his en- 
chanting bride. He found Crabtree in a parlour, 
waiting for his return, and diſpoſed to entertain 
him with a lecture upon temperance; to which he 
paid very little attention, but, ringing for Emilia's 
maid, defired to, know if her miſtreſs was in bed. 
Being anſwered in the affirmaiive, he ſent her up 
ſtairs to announce his arrival, undreſſed himſelf to 
a looſe gown and ſlippers, and wiſhing the miſan- 
thrope good night, after having deſired to ſee him 
next day, followed in perſon to the delicious ſcene, 
where he found her clegantly diſhed out, the faireſt 
daughter of chaſtity and love. e 
When he approached, ſhe was overwhelmed with 
confuſion, and hid her lovely face from his tranſ- 
rting view. Mrs, Gauntlet, ſeeing his eyes 
Findled at the occaſion, kiſſed her charming ſiſter, 
who, throwing, her ſnowy arms about her neck, 
would have detained her in the room, had not 
Peregrine gently, diſengaged her confidante from 
her embrace, and cond her * the 
bib oor: 
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door; which having bolted and barricad6ed, he 


| * by his good fortune, and his felicity was 


pe 0 ö 0 "= 
Next day he roſe about noon, and found his 


three friends aſſembled, when he found that Jack 


had fallen in his own ſnare, and been obliged to 
he in the ſame tavern where he fell; a circumſtance 


of which he was fo much aſhamed, that Peregrine 


and his wife eſcaped many jokes, which he would 


| have certainly cracked had he not lain under the 


imputation of this diſgrace. ' In half an hour after 
he came down, Mrs. Pickle appeared with Sophy, 
bluſhing like Aurora or the goddeſs of health, and 
ſending forth emanations of beauty unparalleled : 
ſhe was complimented upon her change of fituation 
by all prefent, and by none more warmly than by 


old Crabtree, who declared himſelf ſo well ſatisfied 


with his friend's fortune as to be altnoft reconciled 
to that inftitution, againſt which he had declaimed 
during the beſt part of his life. | | 
An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to Mrs. 
Gauntlet, with an account of her daughter's mar- 
riage; a town-houſe was hired, and a handſome 
equipage ſet up, in which the new-married pair ap- 


_ peared at all public places, to the aſtoniſhment of 


our adventurer's fair-weather friends, and the adtni- 


ration of all the world; for, in point of figure, fack 
another couple was not to be found in the whole 
united kingdom. Envy defpaited, and detraction 


was ſtruck dumb, when our hero's new acceſſion of 
fortune was: conſigned to the celebration of public 


fame: Emilia attracted the notice of all obſervers, 


from the pert templar to the Sovereign himſelf, who 
was pleaſed to beſtow encomiums upon the excel- 


lence of her beauty. Many petſons of conſequence, 


who had dropped the acquantance of Peregrine in 


the beginning of his decline, now made open efforts 


to cultivate his friendſhip a-new ; but he diſcou- 


raged- all theſe advances with the moſt mortifying 


diſdain ; 
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diſdain; and one day, when the nobleman, whom 
he had formerly obliged, came up to him in the 
drawing-room, with the ſalutation of ** Your ſer- 
vant, Mr. Pickle,“ he eyed him with a look of in- 
effable contempt, ſaying, ** I ſuppoſe your lordſhip 
' miſtakes your man, and turned his head another 
way, in the gas of the whole court. 

hen he had made a circuit round all the places 
frequented by the beau-monde, to the utter. confu- 
fion of thoſe againſt whom his reſentment was 
kindled, paid off his debts, and ſettled his money- 
matters in town; Hatchway was diſmiſſed to 4 
country, in order to prepare for the reception of his 
fair Emilia. In a few days after his departure, the 
whole company (Cadwallader himſelf included) fer 
out for his father's houſe, and, in their way, took 
up Mrs. Gauntlet the mother, who was fincerely re- 
joiced to ſee our hero in the capacity of her ſon-in- 
law. From her habitation they proceeded home- 
wards at an eaſy pace, and, amidſt the acclamations 
of the whole pariſh, entered their own houſe, where 
Emilia was received in the moſt tender manner by 
Mr. Clover's wife, who had provided every thing 
for her eaſe and accommodation, and, next day, 
ſurrendered unto her the management of her own 


houſehold affairs. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


